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THE LIFE OF KING EDWARD VII. 



CHAPTER I. 
BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD. 



King Edward the Seventh is the second child and eldest son of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and was born at Buckingham 
Palace on Tuesday, the 9th of November, 1841. To be precise. His Majesty- 
entered the world exactly at 10.48 A.M. — a moment which, as we shall presently 
see, became of surpassing interest to divers personages whose fortunes hung, in 
some manner, upon the accident of a minute or two earlier or later. The event 
had been looked forward to with eager anticipation. There was, it is true, 
already an heir to the throne in the person of the infant Princess Royal, who was 
destined to become ultimately the Empress Frederick of Germany. But when 
there is a heritage to descend, especially when that heritage is a thing so unique 
and splendid as the crown of England, the desire of men turns naturally towards 
a man-child. The nation desired a boy quite as ardently as any father ever did, 
and it found its perfect gratification when its hopes were fulfilled. Nor was it 
in the least surprising that the country should be anxious to see the succession 
provided for in the male line. It did not at first realise altogether the happy 
change which was almost certain to be worked, in manners and morals, by the 
accession of a female Sovereign. By that time, however, the Queen had been 
nearly four years and a-half on the Throne, and her subjects had begun to 
VOL. L B 
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understand that, so far, at all events, as the Court was concerned, the old 
Georgian spirit was dead. At that early date she may not have been thoroughly 
understood, and it is certain that the country was, as yet, unaware how great a 
ruler had arisen ; while it is notorious that Prince Albert was looked upon with 
an exceedingly critical eye by great numbers of people who disliked him in an 
unreasoning way because he was a foreigner — a vice to which the British charac- 
ter has long been prone — and were jealous of his suspected " interference " m 
affairs of State : an interference which, as we now know, was constantly of the 
greatest advantage to this country. Despite all this, however, it was felt that 
a new spirit had arisen. 

Moreover, it is difficult for men and women to refuse a kindly interest in the 
domestic affairs of a handsome young couple, united in the first flush of youth, 
and obviously very much in love with each other. And when that young couple 
were the Sovereign of the most powerful realm in the world, and the Prince 
whom she had chosen, if not actually to share her throne, yet to be its intimate 
supporter and adviser — a pair in whose happiness the country had a right to 
rejoice- — it was certain that the birth of an heir would be received with sentiments 
of almost personal pleasure. The arrival of a child who may some day inherit 
a throrie is, in all countries, an event to be dealt with ceremoniously, and 
attested by all the forms of law and usage proper to such an occasion. The 
birth requires to be certified by the great Officers of State, and the anxiety of 
the Duke of Kent that his daughter should be born on English soil will be 
remembered. When King Edward was born there was some delay in sending 
out intelligence of what was impending, with the result that several of the 
dignitaries, whose duty it was to be present, arrived too late. Immediately after 
the birth, the Royal infant was carried by the nurse, Mrs. Lilly, into the adjoin- 
ing room, and shown to the Officers of State and Lords of the Privy Council 
who were in waiting, and the customary declaration of birth issued in the 
usual form. This was the occasion upon which the Duke of Wellington so 
sorely offended the nurse's sense of the fitness of things by asking Mrs. Lilly •- 
" Is it a boy or a girl ?" " It is a Prince, your Grace," was the stately answer. 
At two in the afternoon a meeting of the Privy Council was held, as was recorded 
in the following London Gazette Extraordinary, issued the same evening: — 

" Buckingham Palace, November ^th. 

" This morning, at twelve minutes before eleven o'clock, the Queen was 
happily delivered of a Prince ; His Royal Highness Prince Albert, Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, several Lords of Her Majesty's Most 
Honourable Privy Council, and the Ladies of Her Majesty's Bedchamber, being 
present. 

" This great and important news was immediately made known to the town 
by the firing of the Park and Tower guns ; and the Privy Council being assem- 
bleid as soon as possible, therefore, at the Council Chamber, Whitehall, it was 
ordered that a form of thanksgiving for the Queen's safe delivery of a Prince 
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be prepared by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, to be used in all 
churches and chapels throughout England and Wales, and the town of Berwick- 
on-Tweed, on Sunday, the 14th of November, or the Sunday after the respective 
ministers shall receive the same." 

Greville, in his entertaining, but often acidulous, diary, mentions that none 
of the Royal Dukes were summoned to attend. Then, as now, the gth of 
November was Lord Mayor's Day, and at the banquet at Guildhall in the evening 
many allusions were, of 
course, made to the 
happy event of the 
morning. " God save 
the Queen " was sung 
with great enthusiasm 
at all the theatres, and 
there was general jubi- 
lation throughout the 
country. The next day 
the Corporation of the 
City of London met, 
and agreed to an ad- 
dress of congratulation 
to the Queen, and 
similar addresses soon 
began to flow in from 
all parts of the country. 
The national satisfac- 
tion was expressed, 
characteristic 
ally enough, by Punch, 
which had been started 
only a few months be- 
fore, in a set of verses, 
a portion of which may 
very well be quoted 
here, since they are not 
only interesting in 
themselves, but are characteristic of Mr. Punch's now familiar outlook upon 
life and national affairs. The poem is called " Punch's Pasan to the Princelet " : — 

"Huzza ! we've a little Prince at last, 

A roaring Royal boy ; 
And all day long the blooming bells 

Have rung their peals of joy . 
And the little park guns have blazed away. 

And made a tremendous noise. 
Whilst the air has been filled since eleven o'clock 

With the shouts of little boys. 
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" Our little Piince (though he heard them not) 

Hath been greeted with hone5-ed words, 
And his cheel;s have been fondled to win a smile 

For the Privy Council Lords. 
Will he trust the ' Charm ' in after years, 

And deem he is more than man ? 
Or will he feel that he's but a speck 

In creation's mighty plan .' 

* *■ * * 

" Our little Prince, when he grows a boy. 

Will be taught by men of lore. 
From the ' dusty tome ' of the ancient sage. 

As Kings have been taught before. 
But will there be one good, true man near. 

To tutor the infant heart ? 
To tell him the world was made for all. 

And the poor man claims his part !" 



One reason, and not the least powerful, for the national rejoicing at the 
birth of a son to the Sovereign, was the general detestation of the King of 
Hanover. As the Queen's senior surviving uncle, Ernest, Duke of Cumber- 
land, who became, by the operation of the Salic law, King of Hanover, at the 

death of his brother, William IV.,. 
was heir to the Throne of this- 
country from the time of her acces- 
sion to the birth of the Princess 
Royal. It was felt that one infant 
life was not much to set between himi 
and the Crown, and it was universally 
recognised that for King Ernest to- 
inherit the Throne of England would 
have been an unparalleled misfortune.. 
A reactionary Tory, of the most 
bigoted type, his political proceed- 
ings, the moment he came into his- 
foreign Kingdom, were a vivid warn- 
ing of what might be expected should' 
he ever succeed his niece. It was 
understood — or, at least, expected — 
that the King of Hanover hoped' 
some day to reign over England as- 
well, and a week or two after the 
Prince of Wales was born. Punch did not fail to gloat over his disappoint- 
ment in a long article, from which I make a brief extract : — 

" A private letter from Hanover states that, precisely at twelve minutes tO' 
eleven in the morning, on the gth of the present November, His Majesty King 
Ernest was suddenly attacked by a violent fit of blue devils. All the Court 
doctors were immediately summoned, and as immediately dismissed, by His. 
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Majesty, who sent for ' the Wizard of the North ' (recently appointed Royal 
Astrologer) to divine the mysterious cause of this so sudden melancholy. In a 
trice the mystery was solved — Queen Victoria was ' happily delivered of a 
Prince ! ' His Majesty was immediately assisted to his chamber — put to bed — 
the curtains drawn — all the Royal Household ordered to wear list slippers — the 
one knocker to the Palace was carefully tied up- — and (on the departure of our 
courier) half a load of straw was already deposited beneath the window of the 
royal chamber. The senti- 
nels on duty were prohi- 
bited from even sneezing, 
under pain of death, and 
all things, in and about the 
Palace, to use a brand-new 
simile, were as silent as the 
grave. Whilst there was 
only the Princess Royal 
there were many hopes. 
There was hope from 
severe teething — hope 
from measles — hope from 
whooping-cough, but with 
the addition of a Prince of 
Wales the hopes of Han- 
over axe below par. But 
we pause. We will no 
further invade the sanctity 
of the sorrows of a King, 
— merely observing that 
what makes His Majesty 
very savage makes hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
Englishmen mighty glad. 
There are now two cradles 
between the Crown of 
England and the White 
Horse of Hanover." 

We may well pause 
for a moment to consider the heritage to which the infant Prihce 
was born. A more illustrious ancestry it would be impossible to conceive. 
Alfred the Great and Charlemagne, William the Norman and Edward III, Henry 
Vn. and Mary Stuart, the debateable Darnley and "the British Solomon," his 
son — the heir of England had the blood of all of them. Nor are his foreign 
descents less distinguished. The Guelphs were a strong and masculine race, and 
became the progenitors of many royal lines that were destined to last, firmly- 
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rooted, to our own day. On the paternal, or Wettin side, the story is, in many 
respects, splendid. If the House of Saxony had nothing else to its credit it 
would command the gratitude of the world for its protection of Luther ; but it 
has always been a liberal-minded and enlightened house, with a distinct talent 
for government, which has enabled it at last to plant its male scions upon at 
least four European thrones. The tortuous ramifications of German genealogies 
are not meet for the pages of lucidity. Let it suffice to say that the existing 
or Ducal House of Saxe-Coburg is the elder line of the old Margraves of 
Thuringia, whose younger line is represented by the Kings of Saxony. Conse- 
quently all Princes and Princesses of Coburg are Dukes and Duchesses of 
Saxony. Nor need we follow the family compacts and dispositions whicTi have 
made the heads of the Ducal House successively Dukes of Saxe-Weimar-Gotha, 
iSaxe-Gotha-Coburg, Saxe-Saalfeld, Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, and Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. The little Prince became Duke of Cornwall at his birth, by virtue of the 
patent of Edward III., of 1337, creating that dignity, in favour of his son, Edward 
the Black Prince, with remainder to his heirs, Kings of England, and their first- 
born sons, while the Scottish titles of Baron Renfrew, Earl of Carrick, Duke of 
Rothsay, Great Steward of Scotland, and Lord of the Isles, entailed upon the 
I eldest sons of the northern Sovereigns by Act of the Scots Parliament in 
1469, descended upon him at the same moment. The Cornish dignity is a 
Duchy, not a mere Dukedom, since, when Edward III. created it, he granted 
the right to coin tin, together with numerous manors and extensive lands within 
and without the county, to support it. It is a remarkable instance of the con- 
tinuity of history in this country that this appanage still exists, virtually intact, 
and still forms a large part of the provision for the eldest son of the Sovereign, 
just as the Duchy of Lancaster helps to provide for the Crown itself. The Black 
Prince's Duchy was the first instance of the creation of the Ducal dignity in 
England, and it is interesting to recall that there have been six Dukes of Corn- 
wall, heirs apparent to the Crown, none of whom were created Prince of 
Wales: — Henry VI., the two elder sons of Henry VIIL, Edward VI., Charles, 
son and heir apparent of Charles I. (1628), and James Francis Edward (the " Old 
Pretender "), son and heir of James II. By Act of the Scottish Parliament, in 
1469, the Lordship of Bute, with the Castle of Rothsay, the Earldom of Carrick, 
in Orkney, and divers other lands and lordships therein mentioned, were settled 
on the first-born Princes of Scotland for ever. This Act, however, in so far as 
it affects the Dukedom of Rothsay, seems to have been only a confirmation of 
the limitation of the title, which appears to have been granted first in 1398. 

I have hinted at the belief entertained by certain municipal dignitaries that, 
should a male heir to the Crown be born during their year of office, even although 
the event took place in its expiring hours, they would be entitled to Baronetcies. 
These expectations naturally formed admirable material for Mr. Punch — who 
was in his best form just then — and in his issue published three days before the 
birth of the Prince, he had chaffed the Lord Mayors of London and Dublin upon 
their supposed anxiety that the " interesting event " should not only take place 
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before the conclusion of their term of office, but that the baby should be a boy. 
" We have reason to know that the Lord Mayor of London has not slept a 
wink since Saturday, and his lady has not smiled, according to an authority on 
which we are accustomed to rely, since Thursday fortnight." The accident of the 
birth taking place almost at the moment when the mayoral chairs throughout 
the country were changing occupants made the matter somewhat complicated, 
and the Prince was not many hours old when the authorities began to be faced 
bv difficulties that could not have been foreseen. Greville enumerates two of 
them in his Diary the next 
day : — 

" A curious point has arisen, 
interesting to the Guards. It has 
been the custom for the officer on 
guard at St. James's Palace to be 
promoted to a majority when a 
Royal child is born. The guard 
is relieved at forty-five minutes 
after ten. At that hour the new 
guard marched into the Palace 
Yard, and at forty-eight minutes 
after ten the child was born. The 
question arises, which officer is 
entitled to the promotion? The 
officer of the fresh guard claims it 
because the relief marched in be- 
fore the birth, and the keys were 
delivered over to him ; but the 
other officer claims it because the 
sentries had not been changed 
when the child was actually born, 
his men were still on guard, and 
he disputes the fact of the delivery 
of the keys, arguing that in all 

probability this had not occurred at the moment of the birth. ... It is 

odd enough that there is a similar case involving civic honours at Chester. The 
Prince being Earl of Chester by birth, the Mayor of Chester claims a baronetcy. 
The old Mayor went out and the new Mayor came into office at the same hour, 
and it is doubtful which functionary is entitled to the honour." 

Upon inquiry it was found that the supposed custom of making the Captain 
of the Guard a Major had never existed. The majority was given, nevertheless, 
the recipient being the officer of the outgoing guard. 

The prayer of thanksgiving and hope which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had been commissioned to draw up at the meeting of the Privy Council, was read 
in most of, the churches of the Kingdom the following Sunday, the 14th of 
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November. On that day, too, Sydney Smith, officiating in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
made the following addition, of his own composition, to the " Bidding 
Prayer " : — " We pray also for that infant of the Royal race whom, in Thy good 
providence Thou hast given us for our future King. We beseech Thee so to 
mould his heart and fashion his spirit that he may be a blessing and not an 
evil to the land of his birth. May he grow in favour with man by leaving to its 
own force and direction the energy of a free people. May he grow in favour 
with God by holding the faith in Christ fervently and feelingly, without feeble- 
ness, without fanaticism, 
without folly. As he will 
be the first man in these 
realms, so may he be the 
best, disdaining to hide bad 
actions by high station, and 
endeavouring always, by his 
example of a strict and 
moral life, to repay those 
^ifts which a loyal people 
are so willing to spare from 
their own necessities to a 
good King." 

There could be no more 
significant suggestion of 
the difference in the popu- 
lar outlook upon Royalty 
in 1 841 and in igoi than 
the language of this peti- 
tion. The spirit of the 
prayer is, to use a diplo- 
matic term which is, perhaps, 
somewhat out of place in 
such a connection, perfectly 
" correct " ; but the utter- 
ance lacks spirit and fervour. 
It is what, in literature, would be called "flat" — it is not illumina- 
tive, and it lacks something of spontaneity. A divine who sat down to 
frame such a prayer to-day would assuredly proceed in a different spirit. Yet 
we need not wonder at the absence of colour — the absence, too, of any note of 
thanksgiving— in Sydney Smith's words. It is essential to remember that little 
more than four years had elapsed since the grave had closed over the last of 
a succession of Kings who had, one or other of them, done all those things from 
which the Canon of St. Paul's prayed that the infant Duke of Cornwall might 
be protected. Some of them had unquestionably been " an evil " to their 
country, and thus, like the obstinate, but personally estimable George III, had 
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■stubbornly refused to " leave to its own force and direction the energy of a free 
people ; " yet others, like the so lately dead William IV., had certainly not been 
destitute of feebleness or folly ; while the endeavour to " hide bad actions by high 
station " had been constantly made by George IV. and some of his immediate 
family — and made so unsuccessfully that the country was scandalised by, and 
weary of, the evil lives lived, almost publicly, by the great. 

Moreover, at the time of King Edward's birth the experiment of attaching the 
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nation to the Crown by the simple expedient of observing and illustrating the 
domestic virtues which Queen Victoria and her Consort had already begun, was 
in its merest infancy. The country knew little more than that it had a youthful 
and attractive monarch wedded to a husband believed to be endowed with high 
principle and earnestness of purpose. It was impossible not to be interested in a 
Royal household so graced, while many people, no doubt, hoped for great 
things from a Court modelled on different lines from those of the last two 
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monarchs — indeed, so far as this went, it was already clear that the Court would 
be pure, and those about it well reputed. But it would be a mistake to assume 
that the country jumped to the immediate conclusion that Queen Victoria was 
destined to be its greatest ruler or Prince Albert an exemplar among Princes. 
These things remained to be demonstrated.- Time proved them surely enough, 
and rather quickly; but it is certain that in 1841 the nation had hardly begun 
to realise the immensity of the change — although it was conscious that there 
was a change — that was gradually coming over its relations to the Sovereign. 
We may, therefore, cease to wonder at the lack of enthusiasm in Sydney Smith's 
prayer. 

And yet, even after all these reserves have been made, the historic sense 
inherent in such a man, might very well have vibrated, as the national instinct 
did, at the birth of an heir to the Throne, destined to be almost immediately 

created Prince of Wales. 
That ancient and illustrious 
title does not descend by 
the ordinary limitations of 
hereditary dignities. It 
merges fitfully in the Crown, 
and has, so to speak, to be 
" called out of abeyance " by 
the special act of the Sove- 
reign, who, it would appear, 
is under no obligation to 
confer it immediately or at 
all upon his eldest son. In 
such matters, however, 
usage is as powerful as 
law, and since Edward I. 
adopted the title of Prince 
of Wales for his son, Ed- 
ward of Carnarvon, England has never been long without an heir of 
that name. The origin of the title, be it legendary or historical, or partly the 
one and partly the other, is too well remembered to need insisting upon. When 
the Welsh nobles asked their conqueror for a Prince of their own as Vice- 
Regent, stipulating that he should be unable to speak English, and that he 
should be a person of stainless life, Edward presented his infant son to them. 
" If the legend be true," says Dr. Doran, in his pleasant volume of biographies of 
the Princes of Wales, " they were not very acute Welshmen to be caught in the 
trap laid for them by the King." The title gained lustre almost in the beginning, 
although it was not much beholden to its original incumbent, who was the first 
King of England since the conquest to be deposed and murdered. The second 
Prince of Wales lived to be Edward III, and although his .son, Edward " The 
Black Prince," was never King, he was the greatest of all the long line of Princes 
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of Wales. " None of his successors," one of his biographers has said, tersely, 
" save Henry of Monmouth, has equalled him in valour, or approached him in 
glory." The familiar old story that he appropriated the three-feather badge and 
the motto of the half-blind King of Bohemia appears to have no sure foundation 
• — which is a pity, since the legend is extremely picturesque. There is an in- 
teresting and authoritative note on the subject in Mr. G. E: Cockayne's " Historic 
Peerage " : — 

" The tradition that the three ostrich feathers, with the motto ' Ich Dien ' (I 
serve), borne by him, and by subsequent Princes of Wales, was the device of John 
of Luxemburg, King of 
Bohemia, said by some to 
have been slain at Cre9y[he 
is not among the long list 
of those slain in this battle, 
which is printed in Ken- 
net's ' History of England,' 
being taken from Daniel's 
' Edward III.'], is a good 
deal discredited by the fact 
that such device does not 
appear to have appertained 
to that King, whose crest 
was an eagle's wing, the 
arms of his Kingdom being 
the double-headed eagle. 
The ostrich feathers appear 
to have been a badge, not 
only of this Prince, but of 
Edward III., Richard II., 
and even John of Ghent, 
Duke of Lancaster, and his 
descendant, the Duke of 
Somerset." 

Henry V. shares with 
the valiant Black Prince 

distinction of 

VIII., deeply 

his action at 




PRINCESS SOPHIA. 
Fifth Daughter of George III. 

being the greatest of the Princes of Wales, 

as he cut his mark upon England, and, 

upon tne world, was 



the historic 
for Henry 

indeed, by his action at the Reformation, upon the world, 
trifle too summary with his own realm ever to have obtained popular 
affection, despite his name of " Bluff King Hal," although for domestic and reli- 
gious reasons, his name and fame are familiar to myriads of people whose minds 
are a blank about Henry V. Pie and his elder brother, Arthur, who died a youth, 
were the first Princes of Wales in whose veins ran the blood of the old native 
Cambrian rulers. Yet again there came two brother Princes of Wales in Henry 
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.and Charles, the sons of James I. The former died, like Arthur of Winchester, 
a mere boy ; the younger lived to be " The White King,'' and to perish before 
the Banqueting House at Whitehall. What might have been the most notable 
Prince of Wales of the House of Hanover, prior to the birth of King Edward 
YIL, was that Frederick " who was alive and is dead." A man of parts, which 
he put to no good use, he was detested by his family, and by none more than his 
own mother, whose hatred of him is one of the unsolved riddles of history. 

It is useful to remember that ■ the dignity of Prince of Wales is not 
in itself a Peerage title, but it is always conferred together with a Peerage — the 
Earldom of Chester — and it is in right of his Peerage titles that the Prince 
of Wales sits and votes in the House of Lords. The Earldom of Chester, 
Jike the more familiar distinction, also requires to be re-created in favour of each 
possessor. Its first holder, under the present limitations, was the Black Prince, 
although it had been a royal title since 1254, when it was conferred upon Edward 
Longshanks. Very little time was lost in conferring these two historic names upon 
the Duke of Cornwall. The patent was signed when he was just a month old, 
and before he had even received his names, and it is a curious circumstance that 
.although he was described officially on that occasion as Duke of Saxony, no 
reference was made to his being a Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, although 
that was a fact even more obvious than the other. Here is the patent in 
full: — 

" Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith. To all Archbishops, Dukes, Marquesses, 
Earls, Viscount's, Bishops, Barons, Baronets, Knights, Justices, Provosts, 
Ministers, and all other our faithful subjects, greeting. — Know ye that we have 
made and created, and by these ouj: letters patent do make and create, our most 
dear son, the Prince of Great Britain and Ireland (Duke of Saxony, Duke of 
Cornwall and Rothsay, Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, and 
Great Steward of Scotland), Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester ; and to the 
same, our most dear son, the Prince of Great Britain and Ireland, here given and 
■granted, and by this, our present Charter, do give, grant, and confirm, the name, 
style, title, dignity and honour of the same Principality and Earldom, and him, 
■our said most dear son, the Prince of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as has been accustomed, we do ennoble and invest with the said Princi- 
pality and Earldom, by girting him with a sword, by putting a coronet on his 
head, and a gold ring on his finger, and also by deliverir^ a gold rod into his' 
hand, that he may preside there, aild may direct and defend those parts. To 
hold to him and his heirs. Kings of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland for ever, wherefore we will and strictly command for us, our heirs and 
successors, that our said most dear son, the Prince of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland may have the name, style, title, dignity, and honour 
of the Principality of Wales and Earldom of Chester aforesaid, unto him and 
his heirs. Kings of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, as is 
above-mentioned. In witness whereof we have caused these our letters to be 
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made patent. Witness our self at Westminster, this 8th day of December, 1841. 

By the Queen herself." 

The next step was to provide the Prince of Wales with a proper armorial 

achievement. This was found to be not quite so easy as it seemed, and Greville 

has preserved an amusing account of the lions which the Queen and Prince 

Albert found in their path. Writing in his Diary on December 5th, 1841, he 

says : — 

" The difficulties and trouble that may be caused by trifles may be well 

illustrated by a matter which is now pending. Peel sent for me the day before 

yesterday to talk to me about the armorial bearings of the Prince of Wales, a 

matter apparently very 

simple and insignificant, but 

not at all so in fact. The 

Queen and Prince are very 

anxious to allot to this baby 

his armorial bearings, and 

they wish that he should 

quarter the arms of Saxony 

with the Royal arms of 

England, because Prince 

Albert is alleged to be Duke 

of Saxony. The Queen 

gave the Princess Royal 

armorial bearings last year 

by warrant, but it is con- 
ceived that more formal 

proceedings are necessary in 

the case of the Heir Ap- 
parent. The last precedent 

is that of 1 7 14, when George 

the First referred to the 

Privy Council the question of 

the Prince of Wales's arms, 
who reported to His Majesty thereupon. On that occasion the initiative waS' 
taken by the Deputy Earl Marshal, who transmitted to the Council a draft, which 
was afterwards approved. Then, however, the case admitted of no doubt ; but now 
the' Heralds and others who have considered the matter, think that the Saxon 
arms ought not to be foisted upon the Royal arms of England. It is Her 
Majesty's predilection for everything German which makes her insist on this 
being done, and she wants it to be done offhand at the next Council without 
going through the usual forms of a reference and report. Peel, however, is 
not disposed to let the thing be thus hurried over. He thinks that it is a matter 
in which the dignity of the Crown is concerned, and that whatever is done should 
be done with deliberation, and that if the Privy Council are to advise they ought 
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to advise what is right and becoming, and not merely what she and the Prince 
wish. The difficulty, therefore, is how to set the matter going. The Earl 
Marshal will not stir without an order to do so. If the Home Office order him 
to submit a draft of the armorial bearings of the Prince of Wales, they can only 
order him to make out what is right according to the rules and laws of heraldry, 
and the Earl Marshal is of opinion that what the Queen and the Prince wish to 
be done is inconsistent with those rules. . . . Melbourne would have made 
very light of it ; he would have thought it did not signify a straw, which, in fact, 
it does not, and that any fancy the Queen had should be gratified in the most 
summary way." 

That was a very sensible way of looking at the matter, and on those lines 
it was eventually settled. Greville writes on December 8th : — 

" This foolish business of the coat-of-arms has cost more trouble than many 
matters a thousand times more important. Peel has had to write at least a dozen 
long letters about that and the alteration in the Liturgy, and whether ' His Royal 
Highness ' should be inserted before ' Prince of Wales.' Yesterday Wharncliffe, 
Graham, and I had a conference at the Home Office, when Graham produced a 
letter from Peel, with one from the Queen to him, pressing for the speedy arrange- 
ment of the affair, and treating it as a thing settled. Graham said it was not 
worth while to squabble about it, and better to gratify her, and he proposed to 
take it on himself, and let the Council have nothing to do with it, but, on his 
own responsibility, order the Earl Marshal to draw out a coat-of-arms, with the 
achievement according to her wishes, no matter whether right or vinrong. We 
agreed this was the best way. Peel had written to me about the Liturgy, and 
I wrote him word that when Prince Albert's name was inserted the Archbishop 
particularly desired there might be no ' Royal Highness,' and so it was left out." 

What was actually done in the end was to place the arms of Saxony upon an 
'■ escutcheon of pretence " over the quartered royal achievements — a step which, 
curiously enough, had in it a touch of prophecy, since the Prince of Wales became, 
upon his father's death, heir to the Ducal throne of Coburg, then held by his 
childless uncle, the late popular Duke Ernest II. The curious in such matters 
may like to know that the Herald's College fees amounted to ;^55 13s. 6d. The 
superior Greville, as we have seen, was very contemptuous about the affair, and 
alludes to it again on December gth : — " I saw Graham again yesterday about 
this business. They have gazetted the child ' Duke of Saxony,' which is very 
absurd, and at Lady Holland's, last night, the precedence given to that title over 
the English titles was much criticised. It was amusing to hear Lady Palmerston 
finding fault, and when I told her it was a particular fancy of the Queen's, to 
which she clung very tenaciously, she said that ' it was the duty of the Ministers 
to tell her it was wrong, but they had not the courage to do so.' " Persons of 
ordinary common-sense must, on the contrary, feel some satisfaction that the 
Queen had insisted upon over-ruling the archaic pedantries of the Herald's Col- 
lege. There was nothing in the least " absurd " about the use of the Saxon title, 
and it was obviously placed first in compliment to the Prince of Wales's father. 
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These necessciry matters of form by no means monopolised the attention of the 
little boy's parents. At this very time — the 6th of December — the Queen was writ- 
ing from Windsor to her uncle, King Leopold of Belgium, a letter full of the most 
elevated as well as the most genuine maternal solicitude. " I wonder very much," 
she wrote, " whom our little boy will be like. You will understand how fervent are 
my prayers, and I am sure everybody's must be, to see him resemble his father in 
every, every respect, both in body and mind! Oh, my dearest uncle, I am sure 
if you knew how happy, how blessed I feel, and how proud in possessing such 
a perfect being as my husband, and if you think that you have been instrumental 
in bringing about this union, it must gladden your heart ! " The Princess Royal 
was already old enough to talce 
notice of the Windsor Christ- 
mas-tree at the end of 1841- — 
a sight then very unusual in 
England. "To think," the 
Queen wrote in her Journal 
during the festivities, " that we 
have two children now, and 
one who enjoys the sight 
already, is like a dream." Writ- 
ing to his father, on Christmas 
Eve, Prince Albert touches the 
same chord : • — " To-day I have 
two children of my own to 
make gifts to, who, they know 
not why, are full of happy 
wonder at the German Christ- 
mas-tree and its radiant 
candles." 

The Queen was no sooner 
able to attend to business 
again than the choice of a 
godfather had to be' con- 
sidered. This problem turned out to be much more troublesome than 
the question of the coat-of-arms. The natural course would have been 
to confide the sponsorship to one of the baby's near relations, but it is matter of 
history that it was not always an easy matter to deal with the immediate rela- 
tives who surrounded the Queen in the early days of her reign. To put the 
matter plainly, they were jealous of Prince Albert, and disinclined to grant 
him the precedence to which he was entitled, in courtesy, as the Queen's hus- 
band, although not having been born a Royal Highness — that title was conferred 
upon him at his marriage- — they were technically justified in refusing to give way 
to him. Nor was their good feeling increased by the fact that they were, very 
much to the public benefit, not permitted to influence the Queen in matters of 
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State. These remarks do not, happily, apply to the whole of the Queen's pater- 
nal uncles — there was one exception, at all events. Notwithstanding this state of 
things, there were conflicting claims from the male members of the Royal Family. 
The King of Hanover, for instance, seemed to regard it as his indefeasible right 
to become godfather to his great-nephew, and when he was refused, he was, 
Stockmar tells us, " furious." In the end the difficulty was got over by setting 
aside all these claims, and, by Stockmar's advice, inviting King Frederick William 
IV. of Prussia to assume the responsibility. " He was not connected by ties of 
blood ; but his position as Sovereign of the most important Protestant Kingdom 
on the Continent justified the selection, and secured for it the general approval of 
the country," says Sir Theodore Martin in his " Life of the Prince Consort." 

Yet even the King of Prussia seemed at first a little doubtful. This sponsor- 
ship was in danger of becoming a high matter of State. " As usual, politicians," 
says Baron Stockmar, in his Memoirs, " attached an exaggerated importance tcv 
the 'matter. The King, who foresaw this, wrote to Metternich, and in a manner 
asked his advice. Metternich answered evasively, and the King determined 
finally, as Maltzau says, on his advice [Count Maltzau was Prussian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs] not to trouble himself about the political intrigues which people 
got up against the journey. It is certain that the Russians, Austrians, and even 
the French, in the person of Bresson [their Ambassador at Berlin] all manoeuvred 
against it. A Court party, which believed the King would use the opportunity 
afforded him- by his journey, to pursue his favourite idea of Anglicanising the 
Prussian Church, in conjunction with Bresson and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, assisted these intrigues. When the King's determination to go was 
known, Bresson begged that he would at. least go through France, and give 
the Royal Family a rendezvous ; but this was declined." 

Some members of the Cobur^ family also opposed King Frederick William's 
sponsorship, " owing," as we read in Stockmar's Memoirs, " to the Saxon feelings 
of that house." Combatting these objections, Stockmar wrote : i — " That Prussia 
has become great at the expense of Saxony, was rather the fault of the latter than 
the former. It appears to me hardly possible that the mere sponsorship of the 
King of Prussia can afford a fresh lever for the total destruction of Saxony. 
Hence I have never been uneasy in regard to the political consequences which 
that undertaking might have in reference to Saxony. On the other hand, I 
could not overlook the advantages of the invitation, both politically and in 
regard to family and private considerations. The King of Saxony was excluded' 
by his religion." The end of it all was that the King of Prussia defied the poli- 
ticians, came over to England, and became godfather to the future King of 
England. 

There was naturally a good deal of curiosity in the country as to the names^ 
that would be given to the baby ; and Mr. " Punch," of course, had his own ideas 
on the subject. Immediately before the christening he suggested that the name- 
should be Lazarus. " We advance the proposition," he wrote, " that it may be 
adopted as indicative of an enlarged humanity in palaces — as showing to the 
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miserables of the earth that suffering, and rags, and squalor, find a sympathy in 
royal bosoms — that the present era will be distinguished from all times of the 
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earth by the approximation of the rich and the poor. Let Henry the Fifth 
have his Agincourt ; let him, in history, sit upon a throne of Frenchmen's skulls ; 
our Lazarus the First shall heal the wounds of wretchedness — shall gather blood- 
VOL. I. C 
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less laurels in the hospital and workhouse — his ermine and purple shall make 
fellowship with rags of linsey-wolsey — he shall be a King enthroned and wor- 
shipped in the hearts of the indigent ! By giving such a name 

to the greatest King of the earth, there is a shadowing forth and a promise of 
glorification to the beggars in eternity. Poverty and sores are anointed — tatters 
are invested with regality — man, in his most abject and hopeless condition, is 
shown his rightful equality with the bravest of the earth — royalty and beggary 
must embrace each other in the embrace of fraternity." 

Despite the admirable literary form of these remarks, they read strange and 
theatrical sixty years after. It is, however, essential to remember that in 1 842 the 
lot of the poor in this country was far different from what charity and benevo- 
lence, joined to economic causes, have made it in our own time. When King 
Edward was born wages were low and food dear ; the dwellings of the labouring 
classes were often wretched in the extreme ; sanitation was hardly invented ; the 
poor law was administered with the callous heartlessness pictured in " Oliver 
Twist." Rags and tatters and barefooted failures were common in the streets to 
an extent that now appears incredible. Hospitals were few, and the crippled and 
deformed were left to make their way through the world as best they might. 
Discontent was general, and, altogether, it is not surprising that Punch should 
write in a strain which would be ridiculous now, but was then only too well 
justified. 

When the Prince was christened Albert Edward the first name was chosen in 
complimerit to his father, and the second in memory of his grandfather, the Duke 
of' Kent. The baptism took place in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, on the morn- 
ing of the 2Sth of January, 1 842. It had long been customary to christen the Royal 
children in a room of whatever Palace the Court chanced to be residing in at the 
time, and it will be remembered that Queen Victoria was baptised in the terrible 
" Cupola Room " at Kensington Palace, one of the most appallingly tasteless apart- 
ments in Europe. Both the Queen and the Prince Consort felt, however, that 
the religious sentiment of the country demanded some more irnmediate recognition 
of the solemnity of the rite, and it was therefore decided that it should take place 
in a consecrated building. The surroundings, as befitted so historic an occasion, 
were stately and splendid. The Knights of the Garter wore their mantles and 
collars, and the Knights of other orders their collars. The sponsors, in addition 
to the King of Prussia, were the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, represented by the 
Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, represented by the Duchess of 
Cambridge, Princess Sophia, represented by the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, 
the old Duke of Cambridge, and Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg. The baby, 
we have been told by a spectator, behaved " with truly Princely decorum." 
Relating the occasion in her Journal, the Queen wrote : — " It is impossible to 
describe how beautiful and imposing the effect of the whole scene was in the 
fine old Chapel, with the banners, the music, and the light shining on the altar." 
It had been intended to play a special anthem which had been composed for 
the occasion by Mr. — ^afterwards Sir George' — Elvey. The Prince Consort, 
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however, vetoed its performance, on the ground that " if the service ends by an 
anthem, we shall all go out criticising the music." The Prince, perhaps, over- 
rated the musical abilities or enthusiasm of most of those who were present ; 
but it is impossible not to admire the feeling which underlay the remark. " We 
will have something we all know," he added, " something in which we can all 
join — something 
devotional — the 
'Hallelujah 
Chorus'; we 
shall all join in 
that with our 
hearts." The 
Archbishop of 
Canterbury con- 
ducted the cere- 
mony, the baby 
being put into his 
arms by the 
Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch. Writing 
on the day of the 
christening. Lady 
Bloomfield de- 
scribed him as " a 
beautiful baby, 
with fine large 
eyes, and as lively 
and intelligent- 
looking as most 
children of six or 
eight months." 
According to 
Lady Bloomfield, 
the singing of the 
"Hallelujah 
Chorus" was 
" very thrilling." 

A banquet took place in St. George's Hall in the evening, at which the first 
toast was, " His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales," and a musical perform- 
ance in the Waterloo Gallery followed. Immediately after that splendid 
ceremony. Punch returned to its " Lazarus " ideas in a powerful poem from 
which I give some extracts : — 

" The little Prince will cast away 
The gauds and pride of State ; 

C 2 
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And the King's house will not riot reek 
While the poor are desolate. 

For the little Prince will go about 
From hovel to hovel door, 

A.nd say ' Is there aching want within ? 
I have plenty for the poor ! ' 



' Our little Prince will enter in 
Where aged Want is housed ; 
The old heart he will link again 
To that its youth espoused. 
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He'll bid the mother's soul enjoy 
The worship of her young, 

And pour into the loving ear 
The music of its tongue. 



" And death's dank bones will then become 

Like iv'ry pure and white ! 
His blood-dyed robe will moulder off, 

And his garments be so light ; 
For man will slaughter man no more 

For wrong begot by wrongs, 
For our little Prince will say — ' To me 

Nor life nor death belongs.' " 
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The allusion to linking the old heart " to that its youth espoused," was a 
hit at the inhuman practice, still, it is to be feared, not quite extinct, of separating 
aged married couples in the Workhouse. 

No sooner had the Prince of Wales been christened than his parents began 
to address themselves to the question of education which, always difficult, is a 
matter of peculiar responsibility in the case of one who shall be King hereafter. 
They called the sagacious Stockmar to their councils, and on the 6th of March, 
1842, only six weeks after the christening, he sent to Windsor a memorandum 
upon the right way to bring up Royal children. It was a very sensible and 
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highly practical document, although it did start with the sententious platitudes 
which were still acceptable in the days when the world wrote and read very much 
less than it does now. The beginning, he reminds us, must not be neglected ; the 
child's natural instincts must be turned in the right direction ; and, above all, 
the mind must be kept pure. " This is only to be effected by placing about 
children only those who are good and pure, who will teach not only by precept, but 
by living example, for children are close observers and prone to imitate whatever 
they see, or hear, whether good or evil." After more in the same unexceptionable 
strain the Baron goes on : — 

" The first truth by which the Queen and the Prince ought to be thoroughly 
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penetrated is, that their position is a more difficult one than that of any other 
parents in the kingdom : because the royal children ought not only to be brought 
up to be moral characters, but also fitted to discharge successfully the arduous 
duties which may eventually devolve upon them as future Sovereigns. Hence 
the magnitude of the parental responsibility of the Sovereigns to their children ; 
for upon the conscientious discharge of this responsibility will depend hereafter 
the peace of mind and happiness of themselves and their family, and, as far as 
the prosperity and happiness of a nation depend upon the personeil character of its 
Sovereign, the welfare of England. Down to the present day England honours 
the memory of George III. because he cultivated the domestic virtues. History 
is already taking the liberty of questioning his services as a ' Sovereign, but 
praises without exception his private life. But George IH. either did not 
properly understand his duties as a father, or he neglected them. Three of his 
sons, George IV., the Duke of York, and William IV., were all brought up in 
England . the Dukes of Kent, of Cumberland, Sussex, and Cambridge, for the 
most part abroad. The faults committed by George IV., the Duke of York, and 
William IV., already belong to history. Unfortunately, they were of the most 
marked kind, and we can only explain them by supposing either that the 
persons charged with their education were incapable of inculcating the principles 
of truth and morality in their youth, or that they culpably neglected to do so, or 
lastly, that they were not properly supported in the fulfilment of this duty by the 
Royal parents 

" There cannot be any doubt that the conduct of these Princes has done 
more than anything else to diminish the respect and influence of Monarchy in 
this country, and to weaken the strong feeling of loyalty which is peculiar to the 
English people, and which has distinguished them for centuries. That 
George IV. did not by his worthless conduct succeed in getting himself excluded 
from the throne was the result of the strength of the British Constitution, and 
of the great political toleration and circumspection of the practical nation which 
he governed. The moral portion of the nation execrated this Prince all his life 
through ; nevertheless he died quietly in possession of the throne. His brother, 
the Duke of York, after all his follies and mistakes, was yet able to win for a 
certain time a kind of popularity ; and William IV., who, for no part of his, was 
either a moral or a wise man, obtained at the end of his reign the flattering 
sobriquet of the ' Good old Sailor King.' The explanation of these phenomena 
is not to be found alone in the strength of the Constitution and in the toleration 
and circumspectness of the people. An additional protection was required, 
which those Princes found in the force of natural prejudice. The fact is that 
all the faults of these Princes were looked upon by the public as thoroughly 
English faults. I have myself heard it confessed a hundred times that, though 
the Princes were thoroughly bad, yet that, at all events, their faults were English 
faults, and that the nation, therefore, had to take them as they found them, and 
make the best of it." 

Queen Victoria was evidently disinclined to be so thorough-going in cen- 
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sure of her predecessors as Stockmar, at all events as regards her Uncle, 
William IV. To his remark upon the popular habit of calling him " the good old 
sailor King," she appends in Sir Theodore Martin's book, this justificatory foot- 
note : — " And not without reason. Whatever his faults may have been, it was 
well known that he was not only zealous, but most conscientious in the discharge 
'of his duties as King. He had a truly kind heart, and was most anxious to do 
what was right. This was the character given of him to the Queen by Lord 
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Melbourne, and others who served him ; and of his kindness to herself, and his 
wish that she should be duly prepared for the duties to which she was so early 
called, the Queen can only speak in terms of affectionate gratitude." Baron 
Stockmar went on to say that : ■ — " This national prejudice, which fell out so 
much to the advantage of the elder Princes, who had been brought up in England, 
told, in an equal degree, to the disadvantage of the younger brothers, who had 
principally been brought up abroad. As regards their natural disposition, the 
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Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Sussex, and Cambridge were certainly not inferior 
to their elder brothers. But as often as, in private or public life, they exposed 
themselves to censure, they were reproached with, having ' foreign ideas,' and 
the principal ground of whatever was thought blameworthy in them was sought 
for in their foreign education. The result was that these younger Princes, 
though not one hair's-breadth worse than their elder brothers, remained their 
whole life long unpopular with the nation." This statement is not strictly 
accurate in detail, but it certainly is a very fair interpretation of what was 
then the dominant English feeling towards foreigners. We have got rid of 
much of this kind of prejudice by intercourse with other nations ; but it would 
be idle to pretend that it has been eradicated. Among the ignorant and 
untravelled, indeed, the sentiment is probably very nearly as strong as ever. 
The result of this feeling was, as Stockmar accurately points out, that " although 
these younger Princes were not a bit worse than their elder brothers, they 
were all their lives most unpopular with the majority of the nation." 

The Baron deduces from all this, what was surely obvious without any 
exordium, that " the education of the Royal infants ought to be, from its earliest 
beginning, a truly moral and a truly English one." This could only be secured 
by placing their education in the hands of persons " who are themselves morally 
good, intelligent, well-informed, and experienced," and that they should receive 
the full support and confidence of the parents. Without this confidence the 
tutor " can neither command the respect and obedience of those who are destined 
to serve under him, nor can he, within the whole sphere of his action, maintain 
the needful discipline. Without such undeviating support, he will be incessantly 
exposed to the malignant insinuations, cavillings and calumnies of ignorant or 
intriguing people, who are more of less to be found at every Court, and who 
invariably try to destroy the parents' confidence in the tutor, well knowing that 
this is the surest way of depriving him of his best means of success." Stockmar 
was not unacquainted with Courts, and knew very well what he was talking 
about when he made those very sensible remarks. With all this the Queen 
and Prince Albert were in complete agreement, and these were the precise lines 
upon which they acted. 

It was, however, impossible to do much towards carrying out the' system 
with a baby four or five months old. The great immediate necessity was 
to have the nursery well managed, and this detail Stockmar likewise dis- 
cussed. What his recommendations on this head were will be gathered from 
the following letter which the Queen wrote from Windsor on the 24th 
of March, 1842, to Lord Melbourne, who was then Prime Minister: — 
" We are much occupied in considering the future management of our nursery 
establishment, and naturally find considerable difficulties in it. As one of the 
Queen's kindest and most impartial friends, the Queen wishes to have Lord 
Melbourne's opinion upon it. The present system will not do, and must be 
changed ; and now how it is to be arranged is the great question and diffi- 
culty. . . Stockmar says, and very justly, that our occupations prevent us 
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from managing these affairs as much our own selves as other parents can, 
and, therefore, that we must have some one in whom to place implicit confidence. 
He says a lady of rank and title with a sub-governess would be the best. 
But where to find a person so situated, fit for the place, and, if fit, one who 
will consent to shut herself up in the nursery, and entirely from society, as she 
must, if she is really to superintend the whole, and not accept the office, as in 
my case, Princess Charlotte's, and my aunts', merely for title, which would be only 
a source of annoyance and dispute ? 

" My fear is, that even if such a woman were to be found, she would consider 
herself not as only respon- 
sible to the Prince and 
Queen, but more to the 
country, and nation, and 
public, and I feel she ought 
to be responsible only to 
us, and we to the country 
and nation. A person of 
less high rank, the Queen 
thinks, would be less likely 
to do that, but would wish 
to be responsible only to 
the parents. Naturally, 
too, we are anxious to 
have the education as 
simple and domestic as 
possible. Then again, a 
person of lower rank is 
less likely to be looked up 
to and obeyed, than one 
of some name and rank. 
What does Lord Mel- 
bourne think ? " 

The Prime Minister 
thought exactly as the 

Queen and her husband did. The matter, he said, seriously affected Her 
Majesty's " present comfort and the future welfare of her children, and 
consequently the interests of the country." He, too, was all for a lady 
of rank as governess of the royal children. " A person of good con- 
dition," he thought, "would better understand the precise nature, duties, 
and responsibility of her place, and would be more likely to fulfil and 
observe them." The position was conferred upon Lady Lyttelton, and she came 
into office within a week or two. Sarah, Lady Lyttelton, who had been a Lady 
in Waiting since 1838, was the daughter of George John, second Earl Spencer, 
and the wife of William Henry, third Lord Lyttelton. She was unquestionably 
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admirably suited for this difficult and delicate position, and we shall presently 
see the impression which her devotion made upon the royal parents. We know 
comparatively little of the details of the system which she followed. Both the 
Queen and her husband were determined to claim the right, enjoyed by other 
people, of keeping their nursery to themselves. Great as may be the legitimate 
interest of the people in the personal affairs of the Royal Family, it is clear that 
it does not extend in that direction, and what we know of those early and 
impressionable years in the life of King Edward is derived chiefly from the 
glimpses which the Queen has herself given us. 

In the spring of 1 843 a separate establishment was assigned to the Prince ; 
whereupon Punch, to whom the boy was a perfect godsend, was once more busy. 
" The public," it wrote, " will see with infinite satisfaction that the Prince of 
Wales is about to have a separate household. Some have imagined that a baby- 
house is alluded to, but we have ascertained that such is not the case, and the 
following may be relied on as being as accurate a list as it is possible to obtain 
of the projected establishment : — 

Master of the Rocking-Horse. 

Comptroller of the Juvenile Vagaries. 

Sugar Stick in waiting. 

Captain of the (Tin) Guard. 

Black Rod in Ordinary. 

Master of the Trap Ordnance. 

Clerk of the Pea-Shooter. 

Assistant Battledore. 

Lord Privy Shuttlecock. 

Quartermaster- General of the Oranges." 

But Punch had by no means done with the Prince. A few months later 
the annual figures relating to his revenues from the Duchy of Cornwall were 
published. They seem to have been regarded as a robbery of the public by oui 
entertaining friend, who thus wrote upon the subject : — 

" The gross revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall for the year ending 
December 31, 1842, were ;^32,935 13s. 4>^d. ; salaries and expenses 
;£'i2,833 13s. 4Xd., leaving ;£'20,ioo for the Prince of Wales. . . . We 
understand that the very gross result of the financial operations of the Duchy 
was communicated to the Prince of Wales by the Dowager Lady Lyttelton in 
the following very appropriate terms : — 

" Sing a song of sixpence, pockets full of rye. 

One and twenty thousand pounds all put by. 
Prince Albert's in the counting-house, 

Counting out the money ; 
Sister's in the nursery 

Eating bread and honey. 
John Bull is grumbling 

That things can't be worse, 
When up jumps a little Prince, 

And pops off his purse." 

I have omitted such portions of the preliminary paragraph as seem to 
imply that some injustice was being done to somebody by this money being set 
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aside for the Prince of Wales, because the suggestion is, of course, absurd. 
These revenues have always been the property of the heir to the Crown, and 
we have, happily, progressed a long way from the rather crude national econo- 
mics of the 'forties, in so far, at all events, as they related to the Royal 
Family. 

It would appear that the Prince's health was, at first, not quite all that 
could have been 
desired, for we find 
Stockmar writing 
to Prince Albert, 
in November, 
1843:— "Y our 
Royal Highness 
can never rate too 
highly the import- 
ance of the life of 
the Prince of 
Wales, or of his 
good education, for 
your own interests, 
political, moral, 
mental and mate- 
rial, are so inti- 
mately and in- 
separably bound 
up with those of 
the Prince, that 
every shortcoming 
in his training and 
culture is certain 
to be avenged 
upon his father." 
Soon, however, 
there was evi- 
dently an improve- 
ment, for, three 
weeks later, the 
Prince writes to 

his old friend to say that " The little gentleman is grown much stronger than 
he was." 

While " the little gentleman " was growing in strength and stature, the world 
outside never relaxed its interest in him. Portraits of him were being continu- 
ally published, and in 1 846, when he was less than five years old, the country was 
delighted by a cartoon by Leech, in Punch, representing him as a man-of-war's 
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man. The picture at once became so popular that it was widely reproduced 
in bronze or plaster, while the dress itself acquired a popularity which it has 
never lost. Perhaps we may in this cartoon see the genesis of Winterhalter's 
pretty portrait of the Prince, likewise in this costume, which was painted in the 
following year. Meanwhile many people were very much exercised as to the 
nature of the education which the heir to the Throne should receive, and in this 
same year, 1846, a pamphlet of more than fifty pages was pubHshed with the 
title " Who should Educate the Prince of Wales ?" Sir Theodore Martin, who, 
in his " Life of the Prince Consort," makes casual reference to it, says that 
it was an able pamphlet, and that it attracted considerable attention. No doubt 
it did ; but that was because of the subject, rather than of the ability with 
which it was handled. Had the education of the Prince of Wales been conducted on 
the lines of this platitudinous pamphleteer he would probably have grown up the 
most perfect prig in history. The firochure is full of solemn statements of the 
obvious, and the grave laying down of rules of conduct which nobody has 
ever thought of disputing. The pamphlet was dedicated to the Queen as 
being " next to her people, most interested in this momentous question." 

Beginning with the statement that " No question, not even Ireland, is at 
this moment of such importance," the writer goes on to deny that our Con- 
stitution greatly lessens the weight of this momentous question. " No one," 
he says, "will tell me that the characters of the monarchs since the Revolution 
had no effect. The weak partialities of Anne brought honour to the husband 
of her favourite, but heavy expenses to the nation. George III. is mainly 
responsible for our national debt. The conduct of George IV. is of vital import- 
ance as an example. Objectors urge that bad and weak rulers have proved great 
blessings, such as Henry III., Jojin, Henry VIII., Charles I., Charles II., 
James II. But the characters of good Princes have had the most beneficial 
results : viz., trial by jury by Alfred, and the example of his life ; the statesman- 
like views of Edward I. for securing the unity of the Island ; and the firm 
character of Elizabeth." 

Coming more immediately to the matter in hand, the author asks : — " What is 
education? I agree with Plato — it is to teach the boy what he ought to do 
when he becomes a man. The education of a subject concerns only his 
relatives, that of a monarch is the affair of his people. I think the Prince's 
education should be entrusted neither to a statesman nor a churchman. Though 
I would desire our future King to listen with attention and profit to the 
dignitaries of the Church, no Churchman must teach him to rule — the world 
has seen enough of that. The statesman must be quite as objectionable — there 
exists no one of these who does not belong to some party or other, — I stop not to 
repeat their names, because for my question it is of no importance whatever. 
The instructor I should choose should have a mind so truly devoted to the 
adoration of truth, that he could not possibly belong to any party, or, in 
other words, be a partisan. To the people neither of these parties can be 
agreeable. The instructor I should choose must be devoted to the adoration 
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of truth no partisan. The tutor of Emile was not more completely self- 
devoted to his charge than should be the instructor of the Prince of Wales — ^ 
an attendant genius, not the giver of a daily lesson — another, but a guiding self." 
The writer goes on to remind a forgetful world that in the " Fool of Quality," 
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the book of which Burke was so fond, but which nobody ever reads now, the 
tutor to the heir of a noble title is " a man of letters who had passed through the 
alembic of adversity." Such a man, free from all the biases of party or sect, 
with aspirations for the virtue and future happiness of monarch and people. 
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were highly fit,— e.g., Fenelon (abstracting his sacred caUing), Chancellor I'Hopital, 
Day (' Sandford and Merton '), Brooke (' Gustavus Vasa ')•" 

The notion of that absurd Mr. Day as the tutor to an heir apparent is, 
indeed, entertaining! This paragon among tutors, whoever he might be, "for 
instance, so and so, [unnamed] a scholar and great poet who has never shown 
a political bias must be handsomely repaid for his sacrifices. ... He must 
have a feeling heart, a gentle disposition, a love of children, and clear 
and quick perception of juvenile character ; a tact that will teach him how to 
mould the pliant mind, and, although exercising the greatest indulgence for their 
little feelings, must have withal so firm a purpose as never to be turned aside by 
their blandishments from carrying out a principle, or to allow that which is wrong 
to pass unheeded. And, to sum up all — -he must love his task, he must think it 
his mission, it must be the sole object of his life. Montaigne, though belonging 
to a pedantic age, has in two of his Essays more sensible matter than almost all 
our systems can boast. He says the tutor ought to have flustost la teste bien 
faicte que bien fleine and that manners and understanding, rather than knowledge, 
should be insisted upon. . . . Many princes have leamt much from adversity, 
as Alfred the Great, Edward I., Elizabeth. The one great lesson for the 
Prince is that God makes him King for the happiness of his people. ... In 
the study of Biography his Governor will contrast good and evil by their 
consequences. 

" All the attainments of the Prince should be subservient to the purpose 
of enabling him to appreciate merit of every kind. — fine verses, painting and 
sculpture, science, music, riding, fencing. Montaigne shows that such accom- 
plishments are merely ornamental to a Prince, however becoming, and that he 
should rather have praise and hqnour from his love of justice and good 
government, both in war and peace. . . . By tact and example, the Royal 
pupil should learn to employ every moment, and avoid selfish indulgence. The 
rooms should be adorned only by portraits of those who are an honour to human 
nature. . . . As to the scholastic study of languages, history, geography, 
and so forth, Montaigne is an excellent adviser. The memory of judgment is 
worth more than that of words, — better remember the character of Hannibal or 
Scipio than the date of the fall of Carthage." In the 'forties they were nothing 
if not classical. " A proper instructor of the Prince would do as the Persians 
did, first training for seven years in exercises suitable for physical growth and 
development, then in horsemanship and hunting ; and at fourteen handing him 
over to masters able to teach religious reverence, love of truth, self-control, and 
manly fortitude. Such an instructor would constantly offer example, as well as 
precept, whether in riding across the park, pulling an oar, or driving a ball. 

" Voltaire's picture of the training of Henry IV. in his boyhood serves as an 
excellent model of the same kind. On foot or horseback, the Prince should 
traverse Windsor Park in every part, learning much of natural history, and as 
' bold at a tree ' as Waterton the ornithologist." History is silent on the 
subject, but doubtless the heir of England did in time learn to chmb trees, 
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though I am satisfied that this mentor would not have approved of bird-nesting. 
" Windsor Park should be for the Prince a Sherwood Forest ; he should be its 
Robin Hood, and his tutor its Little John. I do not mean that he should play 
at quarter-staff with a Pindar of Wakefield, or entrap my Lord Bishop of 
Norwich ; that he should rob any ' little, round, fat, oily man of God ' in order 
to make the fortune of some old woman whose red cloak, white apron, or 
savoury cakes might take his fancy. . . When older he should become 

acquainted with his sub- 
jects, visiting scenes of 
distress as well as of 
splendour. By personal 
observation in company of 
his Governor, he will be 
taught to appreciate the 
struggles of virtue and 
abhor vice like Telemaque 
with Mentor, or like Cle- 
ments in the ' Fool of 
Quality.' . . . While 
he is young let not the 
Niebxihrs of history de- 
stroy its romance. What 
would I give to see him 
sitting by Heme's Oak 
reading Sidney's ' Ar- 
cadia ! ' It must be the 
object of our Governor to 
contrast the reigns of the 
peaceful and just with the 
whirlwind passage of the 
ambitious conqueror. 
. . . Selden tells how, 
when Apollo made the 
profession of soldiers a 
liberal science, the 
butchers claimed the same 

honour, and Apollo, therefore, made the soldiers' trade a mere ' mystery ' as the 
butchers' is. The august parent of our Prince should keep from his mind all 
pleasure derivable from wearing a military garb. He will not sit upon the throne 
as the descendant of William the Conqueror, but knowing that he is king by the 
will of a free people ; he will date, not from 1066, but from 1688." We have pro- 
gressed a little further since 1846, and the modern imagination dwells with 
pleasure upon the fact that Edward VH. is not only the descendant of William 
the Norman, but of Alfred the Great, and of the Saxon Edwards. This terrible 
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critic records that he had been " disappointed by the Queen's Consort appearing 
in the soldier's dress- — the badge of a trade, a heartless one." 

" With a King," he continues, " religion must be the first consideration. 
Viewing the conscientious beliefs of his subjects in the spirit of Christianity, 
he must not be the head of a sect. As the main lesson of king-craft, his policy 
must be based upon the principle of justice, — in dealing with foreign states a 
consciousness of strength is shown by placidity. He must set an example of 
conciliation among his fellow monarchs. In his character as a man the Prince 
should know that his exalted station does not excuse him from the practice of the 
private virtues, but requires their exact observance, so that he may be a great 
example of all that is gentlemanly, honourable and correct. He must feel that 
our king is a magistrate ; and that the wealth he enjoys is for the preservation 
of general order, freedom and security^ — ^not for procuring sensual pleasure, or 
extravagant splendour." 

This egregious pamphleteer was very anxious to shield the young. Prince 
from the evil effects of publicity, and herein, no doubt, he spoke the accents of 
common sense. " The papers should not ' prate of his whereabouts ' as ' Yester- 
day His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales rode out, accompanied by his 
equerries, etc., etc' No, let him and his tutor sally forth at earliest dawn ; let 
the latter, as being the stronger, and for no other reason, bear the wallet of plain 
cold provisions for the day." The irrepressible Punch could not be expected to 
leave such a promising subject as this alone. He made a good deal of fun of 
the pamphlet, and had the " happy thought " that he was himself the very best 
tutor that could possibly be found. The idea was developed in the following 
amusing verses : — 

" Who'll. teach the Prince ? 
I, answered Punch, 
With my cap and hunch ; 
And I'll teach the Prince. 

" Who'll write his books .' 
I, answered Brougham, 
With my goose-quill plume ; 
And I'll write his books. 

" Who'll make him dance ? 
I, answered Peel, 
For I can turn and wheel ; 
I'll make him dance. 

" Who'll teach him logic .' 

Says Hume, I've the right, 
I can vote black and white ! 
So I'll teach him logic. 

" Who'll teach him dancing .? 
I, lisp'd Baron Nathan, 
'Mongth tea-cupth, jughth, and bathon : 
I'll teach him dancing. 

" Who'll teach him writing 1 
I, said Lord William, 
Because a copyist with the quill, I am ; 
And I'll teach him writing. 
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" Who'll teach him politics ? 
Said Graham, that will I, 
That he may every side try ! 
So I'll teach him politics. 

' ' Who'll pay the piper ? 
I, said John Bull, 
On me will come the pull ; 
I must pay the piper." 



This pamphlet was sent by Prince Albert to Baron Stockmar, who was 
asked for his views on the subject. His reply (July 28, 1846) began by saying 
that it was too early to 
settle details, but the broad 
principles of the young 
Prince's education could not 
be decided too soon. " On 
the choice of the principles 
on which the Prince of 
Wales shall be educated," 
he goes on, a^ quoted in 
the " Life of the Prince 
Consort," " will in all proba- 
bility depend whether the 
future Sovereign of Eng- 
land shall reign in harnaony 
with, or in opposition to, 
the prevailing opinions of 
his people. The import- 
ance of the selection of 
principles is increased by the 
consideration that opinion 
in Europe is at this mo- 
ment obviously in a state 
of transition, and that, by 
the time the Prince shall 
ascend the throne, many of 
the maxims of government 

and institutions of society, now in the ascendency, will, according to present 
probabilities, have either entirely passed away, or be on the very verge of 
change." This was an extremely sagacious forecast, and lapse of time has shown 
most conclusively that Stockmar was absolutely right. After pointing his 
argument by the mention of some of these anomalies, he continues : — 

" If coming events cast their shadows before, we may, without presumption, 
say that the shadows of great and important changes in the social conditions of 
Great Britain are already so conspicuously written on the land, that the changes 
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themselves cannot be far distant. The great and leading question, therefore, 
is — whether the education of the Prince should be one which will prepare him for 
approaching events, or one which will stamp, perhaps indelibly, an impression of 
the sacred character of all existing institutions on his youthful mind, and teach him 
that to resist change is to serve at once the cause of God and of his country. 
Wisdom appears to dictate the superior advantage of the former course. The 
education of the Prince should, however, nowise tend to make him a demagogue 
or a moral enthusiast, but a man of calm, profound, comprehensive under- 
standing, imbued with a deep conviction of the indispensable necessity of prac- 
tical morality to the welfare of both Sovereign and people. The proper duty of 
the Sovereigns in this country is not to take the lead in change, but to act as a 
balance-wheel on the movements of the social body. When the whole nation, 
or a large majority of it, advances, the King should not stand still ; but when 
the movement is too partial, irregular, or over-rapid, the Royal power may, with 
advantage, be interposed to restore the equilibrium. Above all attainments, the 
Prince should be trained to freedom of thought, and a firm reliance on the in- 
herent power of sound principles, political, moral, and religious, to sustain them- 
selves, and produce practical good, when left in possession of a fair field of 
development." 

Baron Stockmar deals next with religion, which the changes in opinion that 
were then developing made a somewhat perplexing matter : — " The law pre- 
scribes that the belief of the Church of England shall be the faith of the members 
of the Royal Family, and in this creed the Prince of Wales must unquestionably 
be trained." So far, all was plain sailing. But when the proper time came — 
when, that is to say, he was old enough to understand such matters — ought not 
his mind to be opened to the changes which were going on in public opinion in 
matters of faith, and the probable future influence of Science upon the details of 
Revelation? The religious people of the country were divided into two classes- 
— those who regarded " the pure and comprehensive morality of Christianity as 
the solid foundation on which all the supernatural portions of its structure rest " ; 
the other, " a vast array of able, conscientious and enlightened persons, who 
regard the supernatural portions of Christianity as its most valuable elements, 
and who lend their chief efforts to the propagation and infusion of these portions 
into the public mind." The Baron proceeds thus to develop this important part 
of his argument : — 

" The former class place their chief reliance for the improvement of society 
on the development of a knowledge of nature, and on our obedience to the 
natural laws of our being. They are persuaded that God actually governs the 
world ; that He has instituted a system of all-pervading causation on earth, 
coincident with the dictates of the purest morality and the soundest religion, 
framed man in harmony with the system, and left him, by the exercise of his 
reason and the discipline of his will, to work out his own weal or woe in every 
stage of his existence. In other words, that a consequence of good or evil is 
attached by the Creator to every action of men, and that the good follows 
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actions which conform to reason, morahty and religion ; while evil is the conse- 
quence of error, passion, and injustice in their every form. 

" This class regard the discoveries of science, and the sound inductions of 
philosophy, as so many revelations of the Divine will for human instruction and 
gTiidance ; and they view the occupation of the public mind by the supernatural 
■dogmas of religion as an obstacle to the appreciation and practical adoption of 
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these real revelations. A constant war is carried on openly, but more generally 
from masked batteries, by this class of persons, on the prevailing religious 
opinions. In all ages, there have been unbelievers in the popular religions of 
their day, many of them, as is generally believed, from aversion to the restraints 
which religion imposes on their passions ; but the class to which I now allude is 
composed of different elements, and comprehends individuals who are moral 
in their conduct, sincerely attached to social order and just government, and 
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whose dissent from the supernatural doctrines of Christianity is founded on deep 
historical research and the most serious reflection. At present few public 
demonstrations are made by this class in Britain ; but, according to my obser- 
vation, their numbers are considerable and increasing, and they include not only 
many members of the aristocracy and learned professions, but a portion of the 
operative classes of respectable character and condition. Every discovery in 
science, and every increase in its diffusion, adds to their strength, and they are 
much disposed to lament the slow progress which is made in the application of 
science to social life, in some measure, as they conceive, in consequence of the 
pre-occupation of many excellent minds with supernatural doctrines. In looking 
to the future, I cannot avoid the conclusion that this party contains the seeds 
of important modifications in the opinions and religious institutions of the 
British Empire. 

" One fundamental difference between them and the adherents of super- 
natural religion lies in the distrust of human nature and its capabilities entertained 
by the latter. The orthodox believers regard the supernatural portions of 
Christianity as the basis which sustains its morality, and as the sole foundations 
of government, law, and subordination. Their chief efforts are, therefore, 
(iirected towards impressing deep and sacred convictions of their doctrines on 
the public mind, and, in their pulpit teaching, the natural world, with all its har- 
monies, adaptations and laws, is too little brought into view, while many of them 
strongly deny that it is a theatre adapted for the practice of the Christian virtues." 

The. writer felt himself unable to determine whether it would be safe to 
leave the Prince of Wales -to find "out " the existence and force of these antagonist 
creeds and opinions only by their shocks against the Established Church and the 
Throne," or whether the whole subject should be opened up to him by leaving 
him to appreciate for himself the grounds upon which each party based its con- 
victions. But, whatever might be decided on this head, he continued : — " The 
Prince should early be taught that thrones and social order have a stable foun- 
dation in the moral and intellectual faculties of man ; that by addressing his 
public exertions to the cultivation of these powers in his people, and by taking 
their dictates as the constant guides of his own conduct, he will promote the 
solidity of his empire, and the prosperity of his subjects. In one word, he 
should be taught that God, in the constitution of the mind, and in the arrange- 
ment of creation, has already legislated for men, both as individuals and as 
nations ; that the laws of morality, which He has written in their nature, are 
the foundations on which, and on which alone, their prosperity can be reared • 
and that the human legislator and Sovereign have no higher duty than to dis- 
cover and carry into execution these enactments of divine legislation." 

The whole matter impressed itself upon the minds of the Queen and 
Prince Albert as of such supreme importance that they consulted also both 
Bishop Wilberforce of Oxford, and Sir James Clark. The conclusions of these 
two authorities, Sir Theodore Martin tells us, were almost identical with those 
of Baron Stockmar — "the great aim of both being to build up a noble and 
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princely character in intelligent sympathy with the best movements of the 
age." At this time Stockmar was in England, and the details of the scheme 
of education, in so far as it was then possible to settle them, were worked out 
together by Prince Albert and his old friend and adviser. Meanwhile the 
unconscious object of all this solicitude was still less than six years old, and for 
a while the freedom of happy childhood might be permitted to continue, and 
did continue for another three years. By this time the Royal Family had taken 
possession of Osborne, whence the Prince of Wales made his first yachting 
excursions. There was a little trip in August, 1846, along the coast of Devon- 
shire and to Guernsey, during which the Queen says, she " never saw our children 
looking better, or in higher spirits." Ten days later the Prince of Wales accom- 
panied his parents upon another excursion on board the Victoria and Albert, 
this time again to the Channel Islands, and afterwards to the Cornish coast. The 
Queen writes in her Journal on September 2 : — 

"After passing the Alderney Race it became quite smooth, and then Bertie 
[The Prince of Wales] put on his sailor's dress, which was beautifully made by 
the man on board who makes for our sailors. When he appeared the officers 
and sailors, who were all assembled on deck to see him^ cheered, and seemed 
delighted with him." At Mounts Bay, three days later, the people gave three 
cheers for " The Duke of Cornwall '' whenever the little Prince showed himself. 
At Falmouth — " Falmouth is a fine town with ships in the bay " — the Queen 
tells us on the 7th: — "The Corporation of Penryn were on board and very 
anxious to see ' The Duke of Cornwall,' so I stepped out of the pavilion with 
Bertie, and Lord Palmerston told them that that was ' The Duke of Cornwall,' 
and the old Mayor of Penryn said that ' he hoped he would grow up a blessing 
to his parents and to his country.' " When Sunny Corner, just below Truro, 
was reached, the people " cheered, and were enchanted when Bertie was held 
up for them to see. It was," the Queen adds, " a very pretty, gratifying sight." 

" In Punch of September 26, 1846, there was an amusing paragraph, headed 
" The Sailor Prince," containing some entertaining jokes about the alacrity with 
which the boy had assimilated naval manners diiring the trip. It was pretended 
that he had ordered extra allowances of grog for the sailors — a suggestion 
upon which was based a cartoon destined to have a remarkable influence upon 
the dress of small boys down to our own day. The Prince was there represented 
in a sailor's suit and baggy trousers, handing a glass of rum to a delighted Jack 
Tar. This cartoon, says Mr. M. H. Spielmann in his " History of Punch " — a 
book which no one who is interested in the social and political life of the second 
half of the nineteenth century can afford to be without — set the fashion towards 
sailor-suits for boys who, until that time, had been dressed in the hideous mode 
to be found illustrated in any old edition of " Sandford and Merton." 

There is a pleasant glimpse of the life of the Royal household, and of the 
Prince of Wales himself, in a letter written by Baron Bunsen on November 13, 
1846, which I quote from the "Memoir" of him, written by his widow: — 
" I was invited to Windsor Castle to spend the birthday of the Prince of Wales, 
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for the first time, as it is not usual with the Queen to have foreign guests on 

that occasion. In the morning I accompanied the Royal party to the terrace, 

to see the troops, who fired a feu de joie in honour of the Prince of Wales, who 

enjoyed it much, in extreme seriousness, and returned duly, by a military salute, 

the salutation he received as the colours passed. I inquired of Prince Albert 

whether he had formed any idea as yet of his position, at this early age. He 

told me that last month, in travelling through Cornwall, he had asked for an 

explanation of the cheers accompanying the cry of ' The Duke of Cornwall for 

Ever' — when Prince Albert informed him that there had been, long ago, a 

great and good Prince of Wales, called the Black Prince, who was also Duke of 

Cornwall, and he had been so beloved and admired, that people had not 

forgotten him, and, the title being given to the eldest son of the Sovereign, 

together with that of Prince of Wales, it ought to teach him to emulate the 

merits of that great Prince, in order to be equally beloved and remembered. 

I had brought with me German books for the children, and received permission 

to present them. The Queen brought the Royal Family into the corridor 

after luncheon, on purpose to give me that opportunity. The Prince [of Wales] 

wanted to have his pictures explained, and I sat on the floor in the midst of 

the group." 

Baron Bunsen was again at Court a few weeks later, and in a letter written 
from Windsor Castle on December 31, 1846, he says:- — "The Queen is a wife 
and mother as happy as the happiest in her dominions, and no one can be more 
careful of her charges. She often speaks to me of the great task before her 
and the Prince, in the education of the Royal children, and particularly of the 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal. She brought them all into the corridor 
the day before yesterday to shake iiands with me." 

At this time Sir Charles Barry's splendid new Palace of Westminster was 
approaching completion, and the details of the furnishing of the House of Lords 
had to be settled. It was cleEir that, in addition to a throne for the Queen, 
there would have to be a chair of state for Prince Albert ; and it was decided 
that while this chair stood upon the left of the throne, another one of similar 
design should be placed on its right for the heir to the Crown. The dimen- 
sions of this chair excited the curiosity of Punch, which had this to say upon the 
matter, at the beginning of 1 847 : — 

" The pretty little chair to be placed on the right hand of the Throne, for 
the pretty little Prince of Wales, has been a general object of affectionate interest. 
Unfortunately, however, while His Royal Highness is happily growing bigger 
every year, the pretty little chair never grows at all, and there must be a sad 
want of proportion between the seat and its intended occupant. We can only 
recommend the application of horticultural skill in such a manner that the 
chair may be planted in the ground, made of the wood of some living tree, 
and trained or kept clipped in the form that may be required to suit the 
increasing dimensions of Walesian Royalty. Something of this sort must be 
done, for it is terrible to contemplate the Prince outgrowing his chair, and giving 
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an object of taste and elegance an air of awkwardness. Though His Royal 
Highness at his present size would adorn the present chair, what will be the 
effect when, no longer a pretty child in infantine tunic, he becomes a boy in 
straps,— or, to use an expressive word, a strapper? When he passes into a 
state of manhood his position in the child's chair will be agonisingly inappro- 
priate. We should be sorry, indeed, to observe the Heir to the Throne facing 
the Legislative Assembly with his legs forming a most uncomfortable N, and 
presenting altogether an awful picture of Royalty cramped to a degree which, 
as loyal subjects, we could never witness without a feeling of the deepest 
solicitude." 

Just at this same time — January, 1847 — Princess Mary of Cambridge, after- 
wards the Duchess of Teck 
■ — ^who was herself then a 
girl of only fourteen, was 
recording in a letter to her 
governess that " The Prince 
of Wales is a very pretty 
boy, but he does not talk as 
much as his sister" — ^which 
was in the nature of things. 
In the following August the 
Prince made his first ac- 
quaintance with Scotland, 
from which he derived so 
many historic titles, when, 
with the Princess Royal, he 
accompanied his parents 
and his half -uncle, Charles, 
Prince of Leiningen, the 
Queen's half-brother by the 
Duchess of Kent's first hus- 
band. In that charming 
little book, already quoted, 
" Leaves from the Journal 

of Our Life in the Highlands," which afforded the world its first real 
insight into the domestic life of the Royal Family, there are many pleasant 
glimpses of the journey round the coast from Osborne to the stern and rocky 
scenery which gives the eldest son of the Sovereign his picturesque title of 
" Lord of the Isles." The children appear to have been better sailors than 
their mother. It is recorded that the Prince of Wales visited one of the 
Scilly Islands, with his father and uncle, and at Milford Haven, where the 
Victoria and Albert was in Welsh waters, there was naturally a good deal of 
anxiety to see the young heir. " Numbers of boats," the Queen writes, " came 
out, with Welshwomen, in their curious high-crowned men's hats, and Bertie 
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was much cheered, for the people seemed greatly pleased to see the ' Prince 
of Wales.' " At Rothesay the Queen records : — " The children enjoy everything 
extremely, and bear the novelty and excitement wonderfully. The people cheered 
the ' Duke of Rothesay ' very much." In the course of the trip the party visited 
Staffa, and the Queen tells us that it was " the first time the British Standard, 
with a Queen of Great Britain, and her husband and children, had ever entered 
Fingal's Cave." At Inverary the Prince first met his future brother-in-law, the 
present Duke of Argyll. 

In September, 1848, the Queen and her family took possession of old 
Balmoral Castle, and on the i8th of that month the Prince of Wales was 
present at his first deer-drive. The Queen and the boy waited an hour until 
his father got a shot at a stag, a " royal," which he killed. On the way out he 
rode the head-keeper's pony, and it was, no doubt, a proud day. Only three 
days before this the late Archbishop of Canterbury, then young Mr. Benson (he 
had not yet gone up to Cambridge), who was at the time tutor tto the sons of 
the tenant of Abergeldie Castle, had written to his mother the following descrip- 
tion of the Royal boy with whom, long years afterwards, he was to be 
brought into such intimate contact : — " The Prince of Wales is a fair little 
lad, rather of slender make, with a good head, and a remarkably quiet and 
thinking face, above his years in intelligence, I should think. The sailor 
portrait of him is a good one, but does not express the thought that there is 
on his little brow." This " sailor portrait " was the one painted by Winterhalter 
the year before, and here reproduced. Just about that time we get an amusing 
glimpse of the Prince in a letter from Sir Charles Lyell, who was " commanded " 
to dine at Balmoral : — 

" The day I went to dine there, Saturday last, I had first a long walk — 
Sir James Clark and I — ^with Mr. Birch and his pupil, a pleasing, lively boy, 
whose animated description of the conjurer, or Wizard of the North, whom they 
had seen a few days before, was very amusing. ' He cut to pieces Mamma's 
pocket-handkerchief, then darned it and ironed it, so that it was as entire as 
ever ; he had fired a pistol, and caused five or six watches to go through Gibbs's 
head. But Papa knows how all these things axe done, and had the watches 
really gone through Gibbs's head, he could hardly have looked so well, though 
he was confounded.' Sometimes I walked alone with the child, who asked me 
the names of plants, and to let him see spiders." 

The "Wizard of the North" was Anderson, the famous conjurer, who had 
been displaying his skill at the Castle. 

From this and other references we may glean that the Prince of Wales was a 
typical boy. Here, for instance, is another extract from a letter of the Princess 

Mary of Cambridge, written from Windsor, in the following January — 1849 

which shows that he was not exempt from youthful misadventures : — " The poor 
little Prince of Wales has disfigured his face by falling on an iron-barred gate, 
and the bridge of his nose and both his eyes are quite black and bruised, but 
fortunately no bones were broken." There were some theatricals, and " the two 
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boys " — the Prince of Wales and his brother Alfred, afterwards Duke of Coburg 
and Edinburgh, — "wore their kilts." Two months later their father wrote to 
the Dowager Duchess of Gotha that " the children grow more than well." 

The Prince of Wales was now in his tenth year ; the days of infancy were 
past, and the work of education was about to begin in earnest. After careful 
consideration it had been decided some months before to appoint as his 
tutor the Rev. Henry Mildred Birch, subsequently Rector of Prestwich, who 
had then been for four years an Eton master. Mr. Birch had himself been 
educated at that classic foundation, where he had been captain of the school, and 
had won the Newcastle Medal. At Cambridge he had graduated with con- 
spicuous distinction. Prince Albert was evidently highly pleased with the 
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accounts he had received of him, and the good opinion was deepened at their 
first interview. He had written at the time — August, 1 848 — to Lord Morpeth : — ■ 
'■ The impression he has left upon me is a very favourable one, and I can imagine 
that children will easily attach themselves to him." In March, 1 849, he wrote to 
the Dowager Duchess of Gotha: — "Bertie will be given over in a few weeks 
into the hands of a tutor, whom we have found in a Mr. Birch, a young, good- 
looking, amiable man, who was a tutor at Eton, and who not only himself took 
the highest honours at Cambridge, but whose pupils have also won especial 
distinction. It is an important step, and God's blessing be upon it, for upon 
the good education of Princes, and especially of those who are destined to 
govern, the welfare of the world in these days very greatly depends." 

Thus the Prince of Wales entered in statu pupillari, and that education 
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which had been so carefully thought out, and so earnestly prayed over, began. 
It was surely the most remarkable, the most finished education ever given to a 
Prince. Its dominating idea was the development of character, the building up 
of those attributes which must ever be the foundation of any great work in, 
or for, the world. As we shall see, the scheme was exhaustive in the compre- 
hensiveness of its outlook alike upon exact knowledge and upon men. It was 
not necessary — it was, perhaps, not even desirable — that the heir to the Enghsh 
Throne should be what James I. would have desired to be, had not Providence 
made him a King — a " University man " in the sense of a learned person. Both 
the great English Universities count King Edward VII. among their alumni, 
yet the many degrees he possesses are all honorary. Knowledge of men, 
acquaintance with affairs, with scientific and material progress, with history and 
politics — these are the accomplishments of Kings which stand them in better 
stead than the ability to write Latin verses. It was distinctly what is rather 
absurdly called a " modern " education that the Prince of Wales received. It 
by no means ignored the " humanities," but it put them into their proper place 
in a training aimed at making a man of affairs -plus a man of high character. 
Its details will be developed as we go on. 

But although the Prince of Wales was now embarked upon a somewhat 
severe course of training, abundant room was left for change and recreation. In 
July, 1849, Baron Bunsen was with the Royal Family at Osborne, and in a 
letter written during that month he tells how he improved the occasion on the 
way to a bazaar near Ryde : — " In the royal ckar-a-bajtc I sat near the Prince 
of Wales, and behind the two eldest Princesses ; they all spoke German like their 
native tongue, even to one another. The heir-apparent has gained in appear- 
ance of strength, and has a pleasing countenance ; he will be eight years old in 
November. I called his attention to' the eagerness with which all the inhabitants 
crowded round to see the Queen, because she was so good, and therefore 
beloved." 

A week or two later the Prince went to Ireland for the first time with the 
Queen and Prince Albert. It was also her Majesty's first visit to Ireland, and 
the occasion was a brilliant success. Indeed, so delighted was the Queen with 
her reception that she determined to commemorate it in the graceful' way which 
she herself records in her Journal, under date, August 1 2, 1 849 : — " I intend to 
create Bertie ' Earl of Dublin ' as a compliment to the town and country. He 
has no Irish title, though he is born with several Scotch ones (belonging to the 
heirs to the Scotch throne, :;nd which we have inherited from James VI. of 
Scotland and I. of England) ; and this was one of my father's- titles." 

The next glimpse we get of the Prince of Wales is in the following October, 
upon a peculiarly interesting occasion — his first public appearance in London. 
The new Coal Exchange in the City was opened on the 30th of October in 
that year, and it had been intended that the Queen should perform the ceremony. 
When the time came, however, she was suffering from chicken-pox, and was 
unable to go. Prince Albert went in her stead, taking with him the Prince 
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of Wales and the Princess Royal. This was one of the last of the picturesque 
old water-pageants, and the Royal party were rowed from Westminster to 
the City in the State Barge by six-and-twenty watermen. The children were 
naturally delighted with the historic city observances, the swan-barge and the 
rest of it, and no doubt enjoyed themselves hugely. Great crowds assembled to 
get a glimpse of the Queen's eldest son and daughter, who had hitherto scarcely 
been seen in London, and they were cheered to the echo. The reception was, 
indeed, so hearty that it made a great impression upon Lady Lyttelton, who 
wrote of it to Mrs. Gladstone: — "The thought that all were feeling alike, both 
for the Queen and the poor little fair-headed child they cheered, was over- 
powering. He and his sister 
behaved very well, civilly and 
nicely. But they could not, of 
course, feel all that I felt. . . . 

's speech was most 

pompous, and he is ridiculous 
in voice and manner. And his 
immense size, and cloak, and 
wig, and great voice, addressing 
the Prince of Wales about his 
being ' the pledge and promise 
of a long race of Kings,' looked 
quite absurd. Poor Princey 
did not seem at all to guess 
what he meant." Lady Lyttel- 
ton did not fail to point out to 
her correspondent that Prince 
Albert was careful to put his 
son forward as the representa- 
tive of his mother. 

The Queen's intention to 
create the Prince of Wales 
Earl of Dublin was carried out 
shortly after his visit to the 

City of London. The patent bears, date January 17th, 1850, and recites that 
the title is limited " to him and his heirs^ Kings of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland for Ever." This, then, is, in addition to the 
title of Duke ^ of Lancaster, the only non-regal dignity held by the King. 
It must have been somewhat about the time this new distinction was con- 
ferred upon him. that Miss Louisa Alcott, the author of that charming book, 
" Little Women," in company with a friend, saw the Prince driving through 
the streets. She describes him as " a yellow-haired laddie, very like his mother," 
and declares that, in reply to their salutations, " he openly winked his boyish 
eye at us." 
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It was obvious that, in the fulness of time, a London residence would have to 
be provided for the heir to the throne. The matter, important though it was, 
would wait, no doubt, and probably would have waited, but for an event which 
caused unaffected sorrow to the Queen and her Consort. On the 2nd of 
December, 1849, "our dearly beloved Queen Adelaide," as her niece called her, 
died, and Marlborough House, in Pall Mall, which had been settled upon her 
for life when she married, became vacant. The place was Crown property, 
and it seemed eminently reasonable that a palace which had long been associated 
with the Royal Family, and was, in many respects, admirably situated, should 
be secured for the Prince of Wales against the time when he should be of age 
to have his own home. It was, therefore, determined to take immediate steps 
to this end. Accordingly a Message from the Throne was sent to the House 
of Commons on the 26th, and to the House of Lords on the 29th of July, 1850, 
to the effect that " Her Majesty, being desirous that the mansion called 
Marlborough House should be appropriated as the residence of His Royal 
Highness Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, after he shall have attained eighteen 
years of age," desired that the necessary provision might be made. On the 
30th of July the Royal Message was taken into consideration in the Upper 
House, when the Marquess of Londonderry moved the adoption of an Address 
to the Crown in reply. For the sake of lucidity his interesting little explanatory 
statement may conveniently be inserted here. 

" It was," he said, " only necessary for him to explain that the object of this 
arrangement was to secure, in a suitable part of the Metropolis, a fitting residence, 
at a future period, for His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. It might 
be asked why it was necessary to secure such a residence at present ? The fact 
was that it had occurred to the members of Her Majesty's Government, and 
the suggestion had met with the approbation of Her Majesty herself, that it might 
be desirable to appropriate Marlborough House, which had been vacant by, the 
unfortunate death of the Queen Dowager, to the object of displaying the 
collection of pictures which, by the munificence of the late Mr. Vernon, had 
recently become the property of the country. There was a general desire that 
that collection should be placed in a situation where it could be seen with 
advantage, and Her Majesty's Government thought that, until a national building 
could be provided for it, Marlborough House might be appropriated for that 
purpose. But as that was not the ultimate object to which the Crown proposed 
to devote Marlborough House, it became expedient to secure it by express 
provision for the future residence of the Prince of Wales. That was the main 
reason for making this arrangement, but economical considerations which were 
of great importance at the present moment were also in favour of it." 

Lord Brougham and Lord Redesdale having spoken, the Address was agreed 
to mm. con. The House of Commons, the night before, had been rather less 
placid. In the discussion in Committee, that financial purist, Mr. Joseph Hume, 
showed himself deeply grieved at the reckless proceedings of the Crown's 
advisers. He considered that such an arrangement as was proposed was 
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altogether premature. The Prince of Wales was little more than nine and a-half 
years old, and many years must elapse 'before he could inhabit Marlborough 
House. Moreover he entirely denied that the property belonged to the Crown. 
He contended that the nation had built the house originally for the great 
John Churchill, and that consequently it was to the nation, and not to the 
Sovereign, that it should revert. Mr. Hume's history was at fault. All that 
the nation — or rather the Crown- — did was to grant the site for Marlborough 
House, and even 
then it was ob- 
viously Royal pro- 
perty. Mr. John 
Bright likewise 
displayed a lack 
of enthusiasm, 
thinking that the 
proper time had 
not come for the 
proposed action. 
Lord Seymour, 
on the other 
hand, pointed out 
that the revenue 
would benefit to 
the extent of 
;^8oo per annum 
by the removal of 
the old stables 
and the conse- 
quent extension 
of Carlton House 
Terrace. The 
division showed 
the meagre ma- 
jority of 12 for 
the Government, 
68 voting for and 
56 against. 

The Act of Parliament which followed is the 13 and 14 Victoria, Chapter 78, 
and bears date August 14, 1850. It gave power to the Queen by Letters Patent 
under the Great Seal, " to grant, settle, and assure all that capital messuage or 
mansion, called Marlborough House, situate near the Palace of St. James, in 
the County of Middlesex, late in the occupation of her late Majesty, Queen 
Adelaide, the Queen Dowager, and all out-houses and other buildings, courts, 
yajrds, gardens, grounds and appurtenances to the said capital messuage or 
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mansion, belonging or appertaining to, or in trust for. His Royal Highness, 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, in such manner that he may have and enjoy 
the same immediately after he shall have attained the age of eighteen years, 
and thenceforth, during the term of the joint lives of Her Majesty and his said 
Royal Highness." Power was taken to spend not more than ;£'5,ooo upon the 
building of coach-houses and stables, and a thrifty Government provided that 
this sum, or some portion of it, was to be obtained from the sale of the similar 
buildings which had once been attached to Carlton House, the residence 
of the Prince-Regent. Thenceforward for some years Marlborough House was 
the home of the Vernon Collection. 

Reasonable and prudent as the Marlborough House arrangement was, it 
obviously contained an element of humour, which Punch was not slow to seize. 
Jn its issue of the loth of August, 1850, Leech called his full-page cartoon " The 
Rising Generation." The Prince of Wales, in the now familiar sailor-suit, 
mounted on the British unicorn as a rocking-horse, gaily harangues John Bull 
in the shape of the British Lion. That symbolic personage has his tail between 
his legs, and wears a very rueful countenance as he replies : — " You want 
Mar'boro' House and some stables ! ! — Why, you'll be wanting a latch-key next, 
1 suppose! !" A portrait of the Prince-Regent with the Brighton Pavilion in the 
background seems to suggest a trifle more satire than the cartoon itself, or its 
legend, expressed. 

The next event of public interest in the boyhood of the Prince of Wales 
was his presence on May-Day, 185 1, at the opening of the Great Exhibition in 
Hyde Park. The Queen records in her Diary that " we proceeded [to the dais], 
Albert leading me, having Vicky [the Princess Royal] at his hand, and Bertie 
[the Prince of Wales] holding mine." It was a triumph for Prince Albert, for 
the Exhibition was, as the Queen noted, " all owing " to him. It is difficult, now 
that International Exhibitions have become so frequent as to be a nuisance, 
to realise the enthusiasm aroused by the first of what was destined to 
be an endless series. The wonder and astonishment caused by Sir Joseph 
Paxton's great and graceful Crystal Palace, still happily preserved at Syden- 
ham, and by the multitude and variety of its contents were overpowering, 
and the impression, amounting almost to awe, produced by the opening 
ceremony, were the one theme of conversation and newspaper writing for many 
a long day. Nor have these emotions yet been forgotten by those who were 
present. 

This splendid event was no sooner over than the little Prince had to face a 
serious boyish sorrow, the severance from his tutor, Mr. Birch, to -vfhom, as 
Prince Albert had anticipated, he had become sincerely attached. Mr. Birch 
laid down his charge in June, 1852, and how great a wrench the parting was 
to the little Prince we see in a letter which Lady Canning wrote the next day 
from Windsor ; — " Mr. Birch left yesterday. It has been a terrible sorrow to 
the Prince of Wales, who has done no end of touching things since he heard 
that he was to lose him, three weeks ago. He is such an affectionate, dear little 
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boy; his little notes and presents, which Mr. Birch used to find on his pillow, 
were really too moving." 

It will be readily understood that the necessity for the departure of 
Mr. Birch, and the selection of a successor, was a cause of almost as much 
anxiety to the Queen and Prince Albert as the original arrangement had been. 
By a lucky chance, however, the faithful Stockmar was in England at the 
time, and rendered in this matter, as he had so often done in others, aid which 
the young Prince's parents found invaluable. The results of inquiry and con- 
sideration were that Mr. Frederick N. Gibbs was selected to take Mr. Birch's 
place. This gentleman was recommended to Prince Albert by Sir James 
Stephen, the distinguished father of a distinguished son, and how successfully he 
performed his difficult charge is best indicated by the fact that he continued to 
be the Prince of Wales's tutor until almost the time when he became legally 
of age. The new selection had been made some months before Mr. Birch was 
to retire, but out of consideration for his pupil's feelings, the decision was kept 
from him as long as possible. When at last it had to be broken to him it fell, 
as we have seen, upon the sensitive boy as, for the time being, almost a stunning 
blow. Mr. Gibbs was, like his predecessor, admirably qualified to acquire a good 
influence over boys, and he appears to have speedily obtained the affections of 
his Royal pupil. The course of education, following much the same fines as had 
been originally laid down, went quietly on, chiefly at Windsor, but with, of 
course, occasional variations of Osborne and Balmoral. 
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YOUTH AND EDUCATION. 

The Prince of Wales was now ten years old. Infancy had been left behind, 
and the heir of England was beginning to face the realities of life — a little 
earlier, perhaps, than he would have done had he been born to ordinary station. 
There was every reason to believe that the great educational experiment which 
had lately begun was going on well. It was recognised that the Prince was a 
boy of excellent natural abilities, while everyone who came into contact with 
him during his boyhood has recorded that his temperament was exceedingly 
winning and gracious. His relations with those immediately surrounding him, — • 
his tutors and governors and others wljo were charged with his education — ^were 
always of the most affectionate ; while, at a much later date, we shall have 
occasion to see what his sister. Princess AHce, had to say of the steadfastness 
of his friendship as a man. For a long time the world saw but little of the 
Prince, who, in the intervals of his work, was encouraged to take delight in all 
manner of out-door occupationst The country was sometimes inclined to 
think, when the veil was occasionally lifted, that he was being educated at 
high pressure ; but both the Queen and Prince Albert possessed far too much 
common-sense to fall into sO' ruinous a mistake. Prince Albert took a keen 
delight in manly exercises, while keeping them within those reasonable limits 
which are now so constantly overstepped. No man derived . greater pleasure 
from bringing down a fine stag, but making a business of sport was detestable to 
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him, while he was wont to say that he could not understand men giving up 
the whole of a day to shooting. In the days when Queen Victoria's habits 
were formed, hard physical exercise for women was unknown, yet she was a 
daring and graceful rider, while her passion for fresh air remained with her to 
the last. That King Edward, despite his many-sided education, was in no wise 
overworked in his youth, is sufficiently indicated by the robust health he has, 
with the exception of his one great illness, always enjoyed — health which 
has enabled him to sustain labours and fatigues of which the outside world has 
little appreciation. 

That the Prince's existence throughout all this was by no means all work 
ajid no play, is pleasantly suggested by an interesting little extract from a letter 
which the Baroness Bunsen, the wife of the famous Prussian Ambassador in 
London, wrote to a grand-daughter in 
February, 1 854. She is describing a visit 
she had paid to Windsor on the loth 
of that month, the anniversary of the 
Queen's marriage : — 

" We followed the Queen and 
Prince Albert a long way through one 
large room after another, till we came 
to one where a red curtain was let 
down, and we all sate in the dark, till 
the curtain was drawn aside, and the 
Princess Alice, who had been dressed 
to represent Spring, recited some verses, 
taken from Thomson's " Seasons," 
enumerating the flowers which the 
Spring scatters around — and she did it 
very well, spoke in a distinct and pleas- 
ing manner, with excellent modulation, 
and a tone of voice like that of the 

Queen. Then the curtain was drawn, and the whole scene changed, 
and the Princess Royal represented Summer, with Prince Arthur lying 
upon some sheaves, as if tired with the heat and harvest-work: 
the Princess Royal also recited verses. Then again there was a 
change, and Prince Alfred, with a crown of vine-leaves and a pan- 
ther's skin, represented Autumn, and recited also verses, and looked very 
well. Then there was a change to a winter landscape, and the Prince of Wales 
represented Winter, with a white beard and a cloak with icicles or snow-flakes 
(or what looked like such), and the Princess Louise warmly clothed, who seemed 
watching the fire; and the Prince also recited well a passage altered from 
Thomson. ... In the evening there was very fine music in St. George's 
Hall, and the Princess Royal and Princess Alice, and the Prince of Wales 
and Prince Alfred were allowed to stop up to hear it, sitting to the right and 
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left of the chairs where sat the Queen and Prince Albert and the Duchess of 
Kent." 

The time was coming, however, when the studious seclusion in which the 
Prince of Wales was living was to be broken in upon, in some measure, by a 
great national crisis. Nowhere does war produce greater excitement than 
in the nursery and the schoolroom, and when the Crimean War broke out in 
the spring of 1854, we may be sure that the Prince of Wales and his 

brothers and sisters were 
quite as much agog as less 
exalted children. The 
conflict with Russia was, 
indeed, the immediate 
cause of the heir to the 
throne making his first ap- 
pearance in the House of 
Lords. The Addresses 
from both Houses, in reply 
to the Sovereign's message 
announcing the opening of 
the war, were presented to 
the Queen on the 3rd of 
April, 1854, and on that 
historic occasion the boy 
occupied the Chair of 
State opposite the Throne, 
which, as we have seen, 
was prepared for him 
when the new Palace of 
Westminster was built. 

It was inevitable that 
so terrible a struggle 
should make a deep and 
lasting impression upon 
the mind of the young 
Prince. Alike in its di- 
mensions — it involved the 
four great Empires of England, France, Turkey and Russia, together 
with little Sardinia, which was just then beginning to fara da se ; its 
length — for it occupied years — and the terrible plight in which the badly- 
equipped British Army found itself when it had to face the almost Arctic rigours 
of the Crimean winter, the war was as trying and toilsome as it was glorious 
and fruitless. The campaign was the most cruel that had taken place in 
Europe since the Retreat from Moscow. Disease was, under such circumstances, 
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an even more frightful cause of mortality than usual, and those in whose memory 
the dark days at the end of 1899 are fresh, can form some impression of the 
state of public opinion in England in 1854 and 1855. The war was by no 
means popular, but there was the same grim determination, which we have of 
late years seen applied to the affairs of South Africa, to carry it through to a 
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successful termination. During all those weary months England was a sorrowful 
land ; thousands of homes were desolate and her streets were full of mourning 
figures. When the true state of affairs at the seat of war began to be understood 
great efforts were made to ameliorate the condition of the troops, and large 
sums of money were raised with that object. In this movement the Royal 
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Family naturally took a prominent part. Many bazaars and exhibitions of 
various kinds were held, and to one of them, which took place at Burlington 
House in aid of the Patriotic Fund, the elder of the Queen's children sent 
drawings and sketches for sale. The Prince of Wales's contribution was a pencil 
drawing which realised 55 guineas — a sum which probably bore little immediate 
relation to its intrinsic value. 

The martial spirit that was in the air no doubt helped to make the Prince 
and his brothers apt pupils when they were set, about this time, to a piece of 
miniature military engineering. When the Prince Consort was a boy at the 
Rosenau, the picturesque country seat outside Coburg, where he was born, 
he and his brother, afterwards the Grand Duke Ernest, constructed a little 
fort in the gardens, which was still perfect when the Queen visited it many years 
later. The Prince of Wales's fort was constructed. Sir Theodore Martin tells 
us, as part of the system which the Prince Consort held to be inseparable from 
sound education, of making the pupil put into practice what he has learned in 
theory. It was erected close to the South Cottage at Osborne, where it 
remains. Prince Albert's biographer records, ' " A creditable monument of con- 
structive skill." The fortress was small in size, but complete in its details. The 
tiny redoubt, mostly of brickwork, was begun by digging and tempering 
the clay, which was then put into moulds and dried in the sun, preparatory 
to being burnt in the kilns. The foundations were next excavated, 
the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred doing the whole of the work. 
The elder boy is said to have been a very proficient bricklayer — the result, 
perhaps, of watching the workmen who had been engaged in the building 
of Osborne House. The young Prince had also the advantage of paying 
frequent visits at that time to some real forts which were being constructed 
in the Solent. 

In August, 1855, the Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by the Prince 
of Wales and the Princess Royal, paid their memorable visit to our ally against 
Russia — the Emperor Napoleon III. This was the children's first experience of 
the great world beyond their own home, and we can readily imagine their 
delight. Centuries had elapsed since a British Sovereign had paid a state visit 
to Paris, and the Queen's reception in the French capital was for some time 
the talk of the world, coming at a most opportune moment when it was already 
clear that Russia would be vanquished by the Allies. The youngsters un- 
doubtedly enjoyed themselves to the full, although we are not necessarily called 
upon to believe the picturesque story of the Prince of Wales begging the 
Emperor to let them remain in Paris after their parents returned to England. 
" There are plenty more of us at home, and they won't miss us," is reported 
to have been the plea of youthful audacity. The children were, however, kept 
as quiet as was possible under the circumstances, arid although they were sight- 
seeing in Paris by day, they remained in the evening at St. Cloud, the beautiful 
little palace which now, like the Tuileries itself, so fatal to all its possessors, 
has vanished from the face of the earth. At the inevitable review held in 
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Queen Victoria's honour in the Champ de Mars, Her Majesty records that the 
Prince of Wales was in full Highland dress — a costume which necessarily 
attracted a vast amount of curious attention. At the final ball at Versailles — 
the first which had taken place there since the reign of Louis XVI. — both the 
Prince of Wales and his sister were present, and sat at the Royal supper table, 
getting home at nearly three in the morning " in ecstasies," says the Queen, in 
her diary, but, no doubt, excessively sleepy. When the visit was over Prince 
Albert, in reporting it to Stockmar, wrote : " You will be pleased to hear how 
well both the children behaved. Nothing could be more unembarrassed, more 
modest, or more friendly. They have made themselves general favourites, too 
— especially the Prince of Wales qui est si gentil. K's, the French are sarcastic 
and not readily partial to strangers, this is much the more important.". To the 
Duchess of Kent the Prince wrote that " the children pleased everybody. The 
task was no easy one for them, but they discharged it without embarrassment, 
and with natural simplicity." 

It was during the exciting times of the Crimean War that the Prince of 
Wales's historic visit to Canada, which I shall have to describe in detail in my 
next chapter, had its inception. The Canadians, as loyal then as now to the 
Imperial connection, raised and equipped a regiment of infantry for service in 
the field with the regular army. Their services were accepted with gratitude, 
whereupon the Canadians begged that the Queen should visit them. There 
were obvious difficulties in the way, and the invitation was declined. Her 
Majesty was then asked to send out one of her sons as Governor-General ; but, 
picturesque as the idea was, the youth of all the boys made this as impossible 
as the other. But, that all might not be disappointment, the Queen gave a 
definite pledge that the Prince of Wales should visit Canada as her representa- 
tive. How the promise was kept, and how the Prince was welcomed, we shall 
presently see. 

After the unwonted excitements of Paris there came a considerable period 
of quiet work at home, varied by unostentatious holidays taken as a rule in the 
company of one or two friendsi. For instance, in the autumn of 1856, there 
was a walking tour undertaken incognito in the West of England, the Prince's 
companions being his tutor, Mr. Gibbs, and Colonel Cavendish, one of the Queen's 
grooms-in-waiting. Few pleasures are more delightful than a walking tour at 
the age which the Prince had now attained. The freshness of every day's 
scenes joined to the novelty of the proceeding is peculiarly attractive, although 
it is to be feared that railways and bicycles have, between them, practically 
killed the old-fashioned walking tour, which was as charming a recreation as il 
was agreeably useful as a means of education. We do not know much about 
this jaunt beyond casual references in letters from Prince Albert to Baron 
Stockmar. In the first of these he tells his correspondent that the Prince of 
Wales started from Osborne on the 23rd of September, and adds the aspiration, 
"may the experiment succeed." In another letter he says: "Bertie's tour has 
hitherto gone off well, and seems to interest him greatly. Unfortunately, as I 
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have just heard, he was recognised at Dorchester, and an article has appeared in 
the Dorset local paper.'* On the igth of October there was a further letter to the 
same faithful correspondent, in which Prince Albert declares that the Prince 
of Wales " has manifestly profited by his tour." 

In the following summer the Prince's course of study was broken in upon 
by a foreign interlude, some months being spent at Konigs.winter. " Bertie 
set out to-day at noon for Konigswinter- — he will take a week to get there," 
Prince Albert wrote to Stockmar on the 26th of July, 1857. " Of the young people 
only Lord Derby's son will go with him in the first instance ; Wood, Cadogan 
and Gladstone will follow." The late Mr. W. H. Gladstone was the eldest son 
of the famous statesman ; Lord Derby's son was the Honourable Frederick 
Stanley, now Earl of 
Derby; Mr. Wood was the 
son of Vice- Chancellor 
Wood, and the present 
Viscount Halifax. The 
fourth young gentleman 
was the present Earl Cado- 
gan. As this was an edu- 
cational journey, the Prince 
was necessarily accom- 
panied by a somewhat for- 
midable tutorial staff — 
General Grey, who was so 
long the faithful friend of 
the Queen and her husband, 
Colonel H. Ponsonby, Mr. 
Gibbs, the Rev. Charles 
Tarver, who subsequently 
became the well-known 
Canon of Chester, and Dr. 
Armstrong. By the end of 

the year the Prince was once more in England, spending his Christmas as usual in 
the happy home circle in v/hich the Royal children always took so much 
delight. 

The next great land-mark in the Prince of Wales's life was his Confirmation, 
which took place in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, on the ist of April, 1858. 
The Duchess of Teck, who was at Windsor for the occasion, writes in her diary 
the same evening : " Breakfasted at nine, and soon afterwards Alice came to 
us for a little while ; then I wrote till it was time to dress for the Confirmation. 
We assembled shortly after twelve in the Queen's Closet, and thence proceeded 
to the Chapel, where the Archbishop confirmed the Prince of Wales, who 
seemed much impressed. May he have strength given him from above to 
keep the vow he has taken upon himself, and may this be a turning-point for 
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good in his life! The ceremony concluded, we repaired to the green drawing- 
room, where the guests were conversed with ; it was a treat to see Conservative 
Ministers and Court in attendance. We then withdrew to the late King's room 
to give our presents to the Prince of Wales, and afterwards lunched as usual 
en famille." Describing the event on the following day to Stockmar, the 
Prince Consort, after speaking of Lord Derby, Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell, went on to say : — " They were all three yesterday at the Confirma- 
tion of the Prince of Wales, which went off with great solemnity, and, I hope, 
with an abiding impression on his mind. The previous day his examination 
took place before the Archbishop and ourselves. Wellesley prolonged it to a full 
hour, and Bertie acquitted himself extremely well. To-day we take the 

Sacrament with him." This same 
letter went on to inform Baron 
Stockmar of the arrangements 
which had been made for the 
Prince of Wales's immediate 
future : — 

" Next week he is to make a 
run for fourteen days to the South 
of Ireland with Mr. Gibbs, Captain 
de Ros and Dr. Minter, by way of 
recreation. When he returns to 
London he is to take up his resi- 
dence at. the White Lodge in 
Richmond Park, so as to be away 
from the world, and devote him- 
self exclusively to study, and 
prepare for a military examination. 
As companions for him we have 
appointed three very distinguished 
young men of from twenty-three 
to twenty-six years of age, who 
are to occupy in monthly rotation a 
kind of equerry's place about him, and from whose more intimate intercourse I 
anticipate no small benefit to Bertie. They are Lord Valletort, the eldest son of 
Lord Mount Edgcumbe, who has been much on the Continent, is a thoroughly good, 
moral and accomplished man, draws well and plays, and never was at a public 
school, but passed his youth in attendance on his invalid father ; Major Teesdale 
of the Artillery, who distinguished himself greatly at Kars, where he was 
aide-de-camp and factotum of Sir Fenwick Williams; Major Lindsay, of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, who received the Victoria Cross for Alma and Inkerman 
(as Teesdale did for Kars), where he carried the colours of the regiment, and 
by his courage drew upon himself the attention of the whole army. He is 
studious in his habits., lives little with the other young officers; is fond of study. 
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familiar with French, and especially so with Italian, spent a portion of his youth 
in Italy, won the first prize last week, under the regimental adjutant, for the 
new rifle drill, and resigned his excellent post as aide-de-camp to Sir James 
Simpson, that he might be able to work as lieutenant in the trenches. 

" Besides these three, only Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Tarver will go- with him to 
Richmond. As future governor, when Gibbs retires at the beginning of next 
year, I have as yet been able to think of no one as likely to suit, except Colonel 
Bruce, Lord Elgin's brother, and his military secretary in Canada, who now 
commands one of the 
battalions of Grenadier 
Guards, and lives much 
with his mother in Paris. 
He has all the amiability 
of his sister, with great 
mildness of expression, and 
is full of ability." 

The Major Lindsay so 
highly spoken of by the 
Prince Consort lived to be- 
come the first and last 
Lord Wantage. Major 
Teesdale is the Sir Chris- 
topher Teesdale of the 
present day, whose asso- 
ciation with the King has 
been so long and so inti- 
mate. Lord Valletort 
became Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe three years 
after this letter was 
written. The heir-apparent 
was, indeed, fortunate 
to have assigned to him 
so charming a residence as 
White Lodge. Although 

the road across Richmond Park from Kingston Gate to Sheen Gate passes within 
a few yards of its windows, there is little to break the rural stillness^ and the five 
acres of lawns and gardens which surround it are a delightful solitude, save for 
the innumerable birds which people them. The front windows look straight 
down the broad and beautiful Queen's Ride, which received its name after 
Queen Caroline, the Consort of George II. 

The by no means inelegant Georgian House, with its classical pillars and 
rustic basement, dates from the time of George I., who had it built from a 
design by the Earl of Pembroke " as a place of refreshment after the fatigues 
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of the chase." His successor made the first of the not infrequent enkirgements 
which have since taken place, for it is clear that the house must originally have 
been exceedingly small. Its distinctive name alludes, of course, to its colour. 
Queen Caroline was very fond of White Lodge, and it is in its grounds that 
Sir Walter Scott in " The Heart of Midlothian " places the scene of the 
famous audience which she accorded to Jeanie Deans, when she pleaded for the 
life of her unhappy sister. It was while the Duke of Argyll was pointing out to 
her the beauties of the view from Richmond Hill on their way to White Lodge, 
that occurred the delicious little colloquy that has so often been quoted. " This 
is a fine scene," he said to his companion, curious, perhaps, to draw out her 
sentiments, " we have nothing like it in Scotland." Jeanie's reply merely was, 
' It's braw rich feeding for the cows." The Duke, Scott says, " smiled at her 
reply, equally professional and national." It was, however, hardly surprising 
that a Scottish peasant girl of the middle of the eighteenth century should be 
unable to realise the purely picturesque side of the scene, when we remember 
that appreciation of fine landscape is comparatively modem. 

During the long series of years when Lord Bute was Ranger of Richmond 
Park, White Lodge was his official residence ; but after his death, in 1 792, it 
remained empty until 1801. In that year Pitt resigned the Premiership, and 
at the personal request of George III, Addington, afterwards Viscount Sidmouth, 
undertook to form an Administration. As a mark of gratitude for services 
rendered the King conferred White Lodge upon the new Prime Minister for 
his life, first putting it into repair at his own expense. The King urged him 
to accept sixty acres of land to go with the house, but the Prime Minister, 
realising, probably, that estates, even of sixty acres, require a good deal of 
keeping up, accepted only five, which has remained from that time to this the 
area of the property. It was beneath the roof of White Lodge that Pitt had 
his last interview with Lord Sidmouth, who had been appointed Deputy-Ranger. 
Addington lived to enjoy his home at White Lodge for more than. 40 years, 
dying there in 1844. He was succeeded by the Duchess of Gloucester, in right 
of the office of Ranger, in which she succeeded the late Duke of Cambridge upon 
his death in 1850. Her occupation lasted till 1857, and the house was thence- 
forward untenanted until the Prince of Wales took up his residence there in the 
spring of 1858. The house is described as containing innumerable small rooms 
connected by corridors leading to the entrance hall. The apartments occupied 
by His Royal Highness are in the wing to the right of the principal front, facing 
the Queen's Ride, which is still known as the Prince of Wales's wing. 

Upon his return from Ireland, where he visited Killarney and kissed the 
Blarney Stone, the Prince worked hard during his retirement at Richmond, 
but he was by no means without recreation. According to Mr. Kinloch Cooke's 
" Memoir of the Duchess of Teck," he saw much of his relations at Cambridge 
Cottage, Kew. " He often rowed from Richmond to Mortlake, and, mooring his 
boat alongside the landing-stage at Brentford Ferry, would get out and take 
a stroll in the gardens with his aunt and cousin "- — the old Duchess of Cambridge 
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and her daughter Princess Mary, afterwards Duchess of Teck. Mr. Cooke tells 
us that " the first dinner party the heir-apparent attended was at the Cottage 
on Kew Green." 

The Prince's birthday this year — -1858^ — was the occasion of what appears to 
have been a curious and, indeed, an inexplicable confusion in chronology On the 
gth of November his father — who- had been created Prince Consort in the 
previous year — tacked the following passage on to a letter he wrote to the 
Prince of Prussia, afterwards the Emperor William I. :> — " I ought not to tease 
you just now with family trifles, still I will let you know that Bertie, who to-day 
solemnises his i8th birthday, proposes to pay a fortnight's visit to his sister, and 
asks leave to present himself to you. It will not be a state but purely a family 
visit, and we therefore beg you only ■ 
to show him such slender courtesies 
as are suitable to a member, and a 
very young one, of the family. To- 
day he becomes a Colonel in the 
Army (unattached), and will receive 
the Garter. Colonel Bruce, Lord 
Elgin's brother, has become his 
governor. Mr. Gibbs retires to- 
morrow." 

The whole of the King's bio- 
graphers, with one accord, have 
based upon this letter the statement 
that he on this day attained his 
18th year, and, consequently, his 
legal majority. This is obviously 
impossible since, having been born 
in 1 84 1, he was then clearly only 
seventeen. They have been forti- 
fied in this view by a letter 
— quoted in Greville — which the 

Queen wrote to her son upon the same day. It would, no doubt, have 
been a very appropriate epistle for a mother to have written to her 
son upon his coming of age. " She tells him,'' Greville writes, " that 
he may have thought the rule they adopted for his education a very 
severe one, but that his welfare was their only object ; and well knowing to 
what seductions of flattery he would eventually be exposed, they wished to 
prepare and strengthen his mind against them ; that he was now to consider 
himself his own master, and that they should never intrude any advice upon 
him, although always ready to give it him whenever he thought fit to ask it. 
It was a very long letter all in that tone ; and it seems to have made a profound 
impression on the Prince, and to have touched his feelings to the quick. 
He brought it to General Wellesley in floods of tears, and the effect it produced 
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is a proof of the wisdom which dictated its composition." It was, Greville 
further says, " one of the most admirable letters that ever was peimed." 

The confusion, nevertheless, is extraordinary. The Prince Consort, it will 
be observed, uses the words, " Solemnises his eighteenth birthday." That is a 
strictly accurate statement, since it is obvious that, as we all have two birthdays 
in the first complete year of our lives, there have been eighteen recurrences of 
our births on the day we are seventeen. But the Prince Consort's phrase was 
misleading, since it could properly only be used to record the fact that the Prince 
of Wales was eighteen. This was evidently no mere slip of the pen. Both 
the Queen and her husband acted upon the behef that the heir to the throne 
attained his legal majority on the gth of November, 1858. Otherwise, why the 
motherly letter, why the Garter, why the Colonelcy in the Army? It was, 
however, not until nearly a year later, when the Prince really was on the eve 
of attaining his legal majority, that ParHament was asked to provide money 
for putting Marlborough House in order. 

Shortly after his birthday, the Prince of Wales visited Shorncliffe Camp, 
where he presented new colours to the looth, or Prince of Wales's Royal 
Canadian Infantry — the force that had been raised, in what was afterwards the 
Dominion, during the Crimean War. In performing the ceremony he made a 
capital little speech upon " the great and flourishing province of Canada." The 
journey to Germany referred to by the Prince Consort in his letter to the Prince 
of Prussia began on the 20th of November. The Prince travelled as Lord 
Renfrew, and while staying in Berlin with his sister, the Princess Royal, with 
whom he spent her birthday, he had the pleasure of attending the first ball 
ever given in his honour. Lady Bloomfield gives us some little account of it 
in her Reminiscences : — " We gave a ball to the Prince of Wales, which was 
attended by the Royal Family, and which was opened by the Prince of Wales 
and Princess Frederick , Charles. I danced with Prince Frederick William as 
their vis-a-vis. It was rather a curious coincidence that my first waiting was 
at the tiine of the Prince of Wales's christening, and his first ball, seventeen years 
after, was in my house. He seemed very much amused with his first cotillon, 
and had a thoroughly amiable unaffected manner." When the Prince returned 
from Berlin he brought with him a letter from the Prince of Prussia, who was 
then Regent, which mentioned " the excellent impression " he had produced 
by his tact and unaffected courtesy, which were, the Regent added, " all that 
a parent's heart could desire." 

The Prince of Wales was no sooner back again at Windsor than arrange- 
ments were made for a continuance of that education by travel in which the 
Prince Consort was so firm a believer. On the 29th of December, 1858, his 
father reported to Stockmar that " he is now very hard at work " ; but less 
than a fortnight later^ — on the lOth of January, 1859 — he started upon a some- 
what prolonged tour in Italy. He again travelled as Lord Renfrew, and was 
accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Tarver. A long stay was made in the Eternal City, 
and on the loth of February the Prince Consort wrote to Baron Stockmar that " the 
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Prince of Wales seems to be happy in Rome." This set Stockmar moralising. 
" I too," he wrote, " have of late thought much of the circumstance that we were 
together in Rome twenty years ago, and have frequently called up before my 
mind's eye the whole period between then and now. We have reason to be 
content, in humble gratitude, with the way it has passed." The Prince of Wales 
appears to have enjoyed himself thoroughly in Rome, especially when Carnival 
time came. At first he looked down upon the fun from a balcony on the 
Corso, but before long he was eager to join the crowd, into which he was 
accompanied by Princes Massimo, Borghese and Sciarra. Telling the story long 
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afterwards, Prince Massimo exclaimed : — " How gay and unpretentious he was ! 
His bright and heartfelt laugh still echoes in my ears, as we manoeuvred our 
candles in the wioccoletto, blowing out those of other people, relighting our own, 
and gallantly helping a pretty girl here and there to protect hers. The Prince 
of Wales was the life of the party, although he was the youngest of us all, 
merely because he enjoyed every moment of the time. In Lent he threw him- 
self with the same vigour into the Church services." These were, of course, the 
Anglican services. During Lent the Prince had an audience of Pius IX. to 
whom he is said to have remarked, " Your Holiness reigns over a magic city. 
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which can turn from the mad, innocent fun of Shrove Tuesday to the devout 
penitence of Ash Wednesday. We Northerners could not leave our enjoyments 
so suddenly." 

These pleasant days by the Tiber came to an abrupt end, however. The 
three-cornered quarrel that had for some time been brewing between Austria, 
Italy and France, came to a head, and it was thought undesirable, from the 
political and diplomatic point of view, that the heir to the English throne should 
remain at such a moment in a country which was evidently about to become the 
theatre of war. Accordingly, on the 29th of April, the Prince Consort wrote to 

Stockmar : " We have sent 
orders to the Prince of Wales to 
leave Rome, and repair to Gib- 
raltar." His Royal Highness 
was evidently in some anxiety 
about the matter, for he added : 
" I hope the ship that is to take 
him will have arrived in Civita 
Vecchia " — the port of Rome. 
Evidently, however, no time was 
lost, for the Prince wrote again 
to Stockmar on the 12th of 
May ■ " The Prince of Wales 
reached Gibraltar on the 7th. 
He is to visit the South of Spain 
and Lisbon, and to return here 
the middle of next month, and 
in July and August to take up 
his headquarters in Edinburgh 
for study. We are particularly 
pleased with Colonel Bruce." 
This long holiday, passed in 
so many "pleasant spots and 
famous places," was thoroughly 
enjoyed and long remembered. 
Directly the Prince of Wales 
came back, Parliament, as it happened, had to give some attention to the 
necessity of preparing Marlborough House for occupation; and on July 15th 
the vote for i^ 15,700 for putting the place in order was passed almost without 
discussion. The Prince had then been home about a month, and was. already 
established, and hard at work, in Edinburgh. One of the first persons to whom 
the Prince Consort applied for guidance during his stay there was Professor 
Lyon Playfair, long afterwards Lord Playfair. That distinguished man of 
science wrote as follows to Colonel Grey on the 15th of July: — 

" Since I received Sir Charles Phipps's letter, I have reflected on the best 
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means of giving to the Prince of Wales such scientific instruction as he could 
best receive in the short time that he will be here, without demanding too 
much time from other objects of study. It appears to me that the best course 
would be to teach him through manufactures. There are several large objects of 
manufacturing industry upon which our prospects, as a nation, to a great extent 
depend — especially those relating to iron and cotton. I would suggest that 
he should spend three hours weekly in my laboratory, studying the principles 
upon which these manufactures depend ; and when he has mastered them 
theoretically and experimentally, that we should make one or two excursions to 
Glasgow to see works on a large scale, with a view to his understanding their 
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national importance, and the application of science to industry. Two days in 
Glasgow at different times would probably suffice. One day would be devoted 
to iron, both as regards its production and application to machinery ; another 
day would be well spent on cotton, commencing with cotton-spinning, and 
ending with calico-printing. The third great object-lesson on textile fabrics 
would be best learnt in Edinburgh, in the application of linen rags to paper- 
making. I would also suggest a similar lesson on coal, commencing with gas- 
works. You will readily understand that I select these staples of our industry 
as a means of giving permanent scientific instruction, while at the same time 
information will be acquired of great importance to a Prince destined to fill 
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such an important position in this country. Finally, I think it would gratify 
the Glasgow people much if the Prince visited their city as part of his educational 
course." 

The Prince Consort looked in upon his son at Edinburgh during his autumn 
visit to Scotland, and on the 23rd of September he reported to Stockmar what 
he found : — " In Edinburgh I had an educational conference with all the persons 
who were taking part in the education of the Prince of Wales. They all speak 
highly of him, and he seems to have shown zeal and goodwill. Dr. Lyon Playfair 
is giving him lectures on chemistry in relation to manufactures, and at the close 
of each special course he visits the appropriate manufactory with him, so as to 
explain its practical application. Dr. Schmitz (the Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh, a German) gives him lectures on Roman history. Italian, German 
and French are advanced at the same time, and three times a week the Prince 
exercises with the loth Hussars, who are stationed in the city. Mr. Fisher, 
who is to be the tutor for Oxford, was also in Holyrood. Law and history are 
to be the subjects on which he is to prepare the Prince." 

During his stay in Edinburgh the Prince of Wales had his quarters beneath 
the historic roof of Holyrood Palace. Lord Playfair, in his "Autobiography," 
gives some interesting reminiscences of the Prince's work and play as an 
Edinburgh undergraduate : — " Among the pupils whom I had at my class in 
Edinburgh, there are two whom I ought to mention. I had a correspondence 
with the Prince Consort, informirig me that it was considered desirable to send 
the Prince of Wales to the University of Edinburgh, and asking me what 
should be his course of study. I thought that, considering the future position 
of the Prince it would be best that I should give him a special course of lectures 
on the chief manufactures of the kingdom, and that, after studying the scientific 
processes involved in a manufacture, we should visit some mill or factory to see 
it in practical operation.- The Prince of Wales came to Edinburgh, and resided 
at Holyrood Palace during the time that this practical course of instruction was 
carried out. The natural quickness and intelligence of the young Prince made 
it easy to carry out this course of study. I believe that it was appreciated by 
him, and it certainly was by the Prince Consort. To prevent the course of 
instruction being too tedious, various excursions were made. 

" On one occasion we went through Rob Roy's Country, the Trossachs and 
Loch Lomond. The Prince was accompanied by his Governor, General Bruce, 
a man of sterling character, and his tutor, the Rev. Mr. Jarvis, the most agreeable 
of men. As the rooms at the hotels were engaged .for Professor Playfair and 
his pupil, the Prince tried to travel incognito, so that we could go on coaches 
and steamboats without inconvenience. But not a single day passed without 
discovery of the interesting traveller, and then the inconveniences dependent on 
an exalted position became apparent." It is to be supposed that " the Rev. Mr. 
Jarvis " is a slip of the pen for " the Rev. Mr. Tarver." 

Another story of those times is recorded in Sir M. E. Grant Duff's " Leaves 
from a Diary " :■ — " At High Elms [the country seat of Lord Avebury] Dr. Lyon 
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Playfair, amongst others, being of the party, apropos of the Algerian conjurers, 
who apply hot metal to their bodies without suffering, he explained to us that, 
if only the metal is sufficiently hot, this can be done with perfect security ; and 
told an amusing story of how, when the Prince of Wales was studying under 
him at Edinburgh, he had, after taking the precaution to make him wash his 
hands with ammonia, to get rid of any grease that might be on them, said ' Now 
sir, if you have faith in science, you will plunge your right hand into that 
cauldron of boiling lead, 
and ladle it out into the 
cold water which is stand- 
ing by.' ' Are you serious ? ' 
asked the pupil. ' Per- 
fectly,' was the reply; ' If 
you tell me to do it, I will,' 
said the Prince. ' I do tell 
you,' replied Playfair, and 
the Prince immediately 
ladled out the burning 
liquid with perfect im- 
punity." 

At this time the earlier 
fears that the Prince of 
Wales was being over-edu- 
cated began to find expres- 
sion, and on the 24th of 
September Punch printed a 
poem headed " A Prince at 
High Pressure," in which 
these apprehensions found 
amusing, if somewhat alarm- 
ing, expression. It was, of 
course, known that from 
Edinburgh the young heir 
was to go, in succession, 
to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge : — 
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' The dear little Wales— sure the saddest of tales, 
Is the tale of the studies with which they are cramming thee ; 
In thy tuclters and bibs, handed over to Gibbs, 
Who for eight years with solid instruction was ramming thee. 
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" Then, to fill any nook Gibbs had chanced to o'erlook 
In those poor little brains, sick of learned palaver, 
When thou'dst fain roll in clover, they handed thee over 
To the prim pedagogic protection of Tarver. 
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•' In Edinburgh next, thy poor noddle, perplext, 
The gauntlet must run of each science and study ; 
Till the mixed streams of knowledge, turned on by the College, 
Through the field of thy boy-brains run shallow and muddy. 

" To the south from the north, from the shores of the Forth, 
Where at hands Presbyterian pure science is quaffed, 
The Prince, in a trice, is whipped to the Isis, 
Where Oxford keeps springs mediaeval on di-aught. 

" Dipped in grey Oxford mixture (lest that prove a fixture). 
The poor lad's to be plunged in less orthodox Cam., 
Where dynamics and statics, and pure mathematics, 
Will be piled on his brain's awful cargo of cram. 

" Where next the boy may go to swell the farrago. 
We haven't yet heard, but the Palace they're plotting in : 
To Berlin, Jena, Bonn, he'll no doubt be passed on. 
And drop in, for a finishing touch, p'raps, at Gottingen. 

" 'Gainst indulging the passion for this high-pressure fashion 
Of Priuce-training, Punch would uplift loyal warning ; 
Locomotives we see, over-stoked soon may be, 
Till the supersteamed boiler blows up some fine morning. 

" The Great Eastern's disaster should teach us to master 
Our passion for pace, lest the mind's water-jacket 
— Steam for exit fiercely panting, and safety-valves wanting — 
Should explode round the brain, of a suddeii, and crack it.'' 

Variety of occupation, however, averted all the dangers thus conjured up. 
The King has always been able to recreate his mind with a good novel, and had 
evidently already learned this delightful art, if we may judge from a letter, in which 
there seems to be a note of warning, which Prince Albert addressed to Mr. Tarver 
exactly a week before these verses were published. " I should be very sorry," 
he wrote, " that he should look upon the reading of a novel (even by Sir Walter 
ScOtt) as a day's work. I am for his reading a good novel, but would allow this 
to him for an indulgence." But, as I have already had occasion to point out, a 
very fair amount of recreation was mingled with the Prince's work. Moreover, 
he had at this time only just returned from a lengthened Continental tour, full 
of that variety which is often the most beneficial form of rest ; while, almost at 
the very moment that Punch was bewailing his hard lot, we find him shooting 
a stag at the Dhu Loch. He spent, indeed, a delightful holiday in the 
Highlands, and shortly afterwards he celebrated his eighteenth birthday — which 
his biographers persist in describing as his nineteenth — in the society of his 
sister, the Princess Royal, and her husband. We know, too, that, as befitted the 
heir to the Scottish Crown, golf was not neglected. From an early date there 
was a golf course at Balmoral, and during the Prince's residence at Edinburgh he 
frequently played upon the famous Musselburgh links. After a time, however, 
he was compelled to cease his visits on account of the crowds which gathered 
around the links whenever he played there. Two of the clubs which the Prince 
used in those student days have been preserved, and were exhibited at the 
Glasgow Exhibition of 1901. 
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When the Prince of Wales had completed the course of study that had been 
arranged for Edinburgh, he went up to Oxford, and was admitted a member of 
Christ Church. He arrived there on October 17th, 1859, and received a great 
popular welcome at the railway station and in the streets. He was met by the 
Dean of Christ Church, Dr. Liddell, under whose personal cajre he was placed, 
and Dr. Acland, by whom he was escorted to Frewen Hall, the house which had 
been taken for him. At the door of the house he was formally received into 
residence by the Vice-Chancellor and the Proctors, and, this ceremony over, an 
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address was presented by the Mayor and Corporation. After congratulating the 
Prince upon having become an Oxford undergraduate, the Address continued : — • 
" It is our earnest hope and prayer that during your residence here your Royal 
Highness may be blessed by Divine Providence with health and strength to 
pursue those studies which may qualify you to discharge (but we hope at some 
far distant day) those great and important duties which must necessarily devolve 
on the Sovereign of this vast and powerful Empire. It is no less our earnest 
hope and prayer that your Royal parents, our beloved Queen and the Prince 
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Consort, may long- be spared to witness your progress, and tO' watch over your 
interests, and that the bright example set before you in their distinguished 
position, as well as in the more sacred circle of domestic life, may stimulate 

your Royal Highness to tread in 
their footsteps, and thus secure in an 
equal degree the love, loyalty and 
devotion of a happy, contented and 
united people." The Prince made a 
very favourable impression by the 
cordial manner in which he received 
and shook hands with the members 
of the Corporation. When they had 
departed he drove to Christ Church 
to have his name placed upon the 
booksi and there was again a good 
deal of cheering. When he left the 
Deanery he was wearing the aca- 
demic costume of a nobleman. 

From the Deanery the Prince of 
Wales walked to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor's " Lodgings " at Pembroke to 
be matriculated, followed, of course, 
by an enthusiastic crowd. There 
a copy of the University Statutes 
was handed to him, and the Vice- 
Chancellor delivered the usual Latin 
admonition : — " Scito te in Matri- 
culam Universitatis hodie relatum 
Esse, et ad observandum omnia 
statua in hoc libro comprehensa, 
quantum ad te spectent teneri." The 
certificate handed to him was in the 
following terms : — 

" Term, Mich. 
" Oxoniae Die Oct. 17 Anno Domini, 
"1859. 
" Quo die comparuit coram me 
Albertus Edwardus Walliae Princeps, 
e-Coll, ex ^de Xti. Reg. Angl. Fil. 
Nat. Max., et admonitus est de 
observandis Statutis hujus Universitatis, et in Matriculam Universitatis 
relatus est. 

"Francisus Jeune, Vice.-Can." 
Vice-chancellor Jeune lived to become Bishop of Peterborough, and father of 
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Sir Francis Jeune, the President of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division 
— marvellous collocation ! — of the High Court of Justice. 

The Prince of Wales had not been many days in residence at Oxford 
when Mr. Charles Dickens visited the city to give some readings from 
his books. Together with Dean Liddell and his family he attended the 
reading of "A Christmas Carol," and the "trial scene" from Pickwick, and 
at the close of the evening " sent his compliments to Mr. Dickens, with an 
expression of the great gratification that the evening's entertainment had 
afforded him." 

The King admits that he enjoyed himself thoroughly at Oxford. It could, 
indeed, hardly have been otherwise. The heir of England in that noble city 
where every stone has a story, and every yard of the most stately street in the 
world has seen the making of history, was a striking spectacle which even now 
appeals to the imagination. We have the Prince Consort's authority for it that 
his son worked hard at Oxford ; but there are mitigations of the studious lot even 
when the student is a Prince of Wales. He had, for instance, the pleasure of 
living in that delightful old house, Frewen Hall, a picturesque building reached by 
the passage which divides the premises, of the Star Hotel from those of the Oxford 
Union. The place derives its name from Dr. Frewen, a distinguished physician 
who " flourished " in Oxford about the middle of the eighteenth century, and was 
likewise Camden Professor of History — an impossible collocation in these days 
of not always reasonable detestation of pluralism. When Dr. Frewen died he 
left his books, some 2,000 or 3,000 in number, to the Radcliffe Library. The 
house was afterwards occupied by Sir Charles Pegge and, at a later date, by 
Dr. Kidd, Regius Professor of Anatomy and Medicine, and the author of a 
Bridgewater Treatise. Frewen Plall occupies a portion of the site upon which 
St. Mary's College formerly stood. It was long since one of the Royal house had 
been a resident member of the University. George IV., when Prince of Wales, 
resided for some time at Christ Church in the early part of the deanship of 
Dr. Cyril Jackson, who, with the Bishop of Gloucester, was his tutor. His 
brother, the Duke of York, was also at Christ Church. The time of year 
at which his residence began permitted of the Prince of Wales hunting with the 
South Oxfordshire, and the social life of the University was by no means 
neglected, while the princely undergraduate's interest in all-round sport enabled 
him to enter into that department of education with zest. Mr. George Valen- 
tine Cox, in his " Recollections," records that " during the five or six terms of 
his residence the young Prince gained golden opinions by his easy, unaffected 
bearing, and took with him at his departure the loyal good wishes of all Oxford 
University and city." 

An amusing story of the Prince's hunting experiences while at Oxford is told 
by Mr. Hugh W. Strong : - — " Out with His Royal Highness on one of his earliest 
runs with the South Oxford Hounds were Colonel Keppell, Mr. Herbert Fisher, 
Earl Brownlow, Sir Frederick Johnston, Mr. H. Le Marchant, Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, Mr. H. Taylor, and other less known hunting men. Meeting with but 
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indifferent sport, the party, not to be entirely baulked of the pleasures of the 
day, determined to take a bee-line back to Oxford, riding hard across country. 
For the most part unacquainted with the country, they made their way over 
the lands of a farmer named Hedges, at Barton, and, quite unaware of the 
temper of the sturdy yeoman (who was locally known as ' Lord Chief Justice 
Burns'), rode into the farm-yard. With his usual regard for trespassers, the 
farmer immediately closed his gates on the illustrious party and levied a fine 
of a sovereign for damages, enforcing the demand with an intimation that 
none of them should leave until he had pocketed the amount. The huntsmen 
at first imagined that when Hedges was acquainted with the names of his 
visitors he would at once have claimed the royal clemency; but in this they 
were quite mistaken, for, upon being informed that he was detaining the future 
King of England, he remarked : ' Prince or no Prince, I'll have my money !' The 
astonishment of His Royal Highness's retinue may well be imagined, but, being 
encompassed by stone walls, they were compelled to yield to the inexorable 
Hedges. Although somewhat annoyed at their detention and the obstinacy of 
the farmer, the party made the best of the joke, the Prince above the rest being 
much amused at the turn matters had taken." Another of the Prince's favourite 
amusements at Oxford was tennis, and there is a scarce print in which he is 
shown playing in Russell's Court. 

In the spring of i860 the Prince of Wales was gazetted the first Honorary 
Colonel both of the Oxford University Volunteer Corps and of the Civil Service, 
or 1 2th Middlesex, Rifle Volunteers, and shortly afterwards paid what 
appears to have been his first visit to his father's Saxon Fatherland. His 
uncle, the late Duke Ernest of Coburg, has preserved an account of the jaunt, 
in which he writes : — 

" Upon the hot summer of the year 1859 there followed a remarkably severe 
winter, and a raw and stormy spring. It was as if the weather meant to vie 
with politics in giving life a sad and distressing aspect. I had received intima- 
tion from my brother, that the Prince of Wales would pay me a visit in the 
middle of April. But our Thuringian land obstinately refused to don its spring 
attire, and raw winter winds still swept over the hills of the dear old country. 
The vigorous and promising young heir-apparent of the great Kingdom was 
only to see the land of his fathers enveloped in obscure mists and a white robe 
of snow, such as it had appeared to the ancient Romans, a dark and raw 
corner of the globe, where a hardened people defied an everlasting winter. And 
I should so much have liked to imbue the youthful spirit of the Prince, now 
growing to man's estate, with pleasant and affectionate impressions of our German 
fatherland, which was still so little able to meet with love and sympathy from 
the kindred race across the Channel. 

" The Prince of Wales arrived in Gotha on the 1 2th of April, and, as 
may be easily conceived, every effort was made on all sides to produce pleasant 
impressions upon him. The country and its population endeavoured to prove 
how proud they were to be able to look upon the grown-up heir to the most 
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powerful Kingdom in a manner like one of themselves. In the audience 
chamber and the ball-room there was no end to the dehght, when my 
brother's son presenteid himself for the first time to his father's country- 
men. A few pleasant days spent in Gotha, and almost as many in Coburg, 
then created the impression as if the house, much as it might be divided 
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and scattered, was, after all, inwardly united by a certain uniformity of 
sentiment. Our relatives from Austria were also' present, and, to prevent the 
political life in the little Duchies from appearing too insignificant to the young 
Prince, chance fortunately provided that a grand assembly of the Committee 
of the Nationalverein should just then be sitting in Gotha." 
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When the Prince of Wales returned from Coburg he brought with him 
a letter from Stockmar dealing with the European political situation which, as 
usual at that time, was anything but comfortable. In his reply the Prince 
Consort, when he had dismissed politics, went on to say : — " Alfred [the 
Duke of Edinburgh] leaves us on Thursday next to make his long voyage to 
the Cape of Good Hope, by way of Rio Janeiro. It will be a strange and 
noteworthy circumstance, that almost in the same week in which the elder 
brother is to open the great bridge across the St. Lawrence in Canada, the 
younger will lay the foundation stone of the breakwater for the harbour of Cape 
Town, at the other end of the world. What a cheering picture is here of the 
progress and expansion of the British race, and of the useful co-operation of the 
Royal Family in the civilisation which England has developed and advanced ! In 
both these young Colonies our children are looked for with great affection and 
conscious national pride." The idea, Sir Theodore Martin reminds us, was 
expanded in a speech made by Prince Albert at a Trinity House dinner a few 
AVeeks later. After referring to the incidents on the St. Lawrence and at 
Cape Town, he said : — " What vast considerations, as regards our country, are 
brought to our minds in this simple fact! What present greatness, what past 
history, what future hopes ! And how important and beneficent is. the part given 
to the Royal Family of England to act in the development of those distant and 
rising countries which recognise in the British Crown and their allegiance to it 
their supreme bond of unioii with the mother country and with each other." 

Let us now see to what it was the Prince Consort alluded when he 
spoke of " the incident on the St. Lawrence." 
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CHAPTER III. 

TIGHTENING THE BONDS OF EMPIRE. 

We have seen that, at the time of the Crimean War, the self-sacrificing 
loyalty of Canada had been acknowledged, with true Imperial prescience, by 
a promise from Queen Victoria that, so soon as the Prince of Wales should 
be of sufficient age, he would visit the great Colony which, not so long after, 
was to become a federated Dominion. The moment chosen for the redemption 
of the undertaking was peculiarly auspicious. The great railway bridge across 
the St. Lawrence at Montreal was approaching completion, and it was felt that 
an enterprise which was certain to have an enormous influence upon the 
development and prosperity of the country might be fittingly sealed by the 
performance of the opening ceremony by the heir to the throne of the 
Empire. Moreover, the united provinces of Upper and Lower Canada were 
about to be provided with Parliament Buildings at Ottawa which, from a 
straggling lumber village called Bytown, from its founder. Colonel By, was 
being developed into a stately seat of government. Official announcement of 
the coming visit was made in the spring of i860, and was naturally received in 
Canada with the hveliest gratification. Nor was that greater slice of the 
North American Continent which had been lost to Britain by the lamentably 
obstinate and short-sighted statesmanship of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
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century slow to make the friendliest use of the opportunity. Shortly after 
the visit had been determined upon the President of the United States wrote 
the following letter : — 

"To Her Majesty Queen Victoria, — I have learned from the public 
journals that the Prince of Wales is about to visit your Majesty's North 
American Dominions. Should it be the intention of His Royal Highness to 
extend his visit to the United States, I need not say how happy I should 
be to give him a cordial welcome to Washington. 

"You may be well assured that everywhere in this country he will be 
greeted by the American people in such a way as cannot fail to prove gratifying 
to your Majesty. In this they will manifest their deep sense of your domestic 
virtiies, as well as their convictions of your merits as a wise patriot and 
constitutional sovereign. Your Majesty's most obedient servant, 

"James Buchanan. 

" Washington, June 4, i860." 

Her Majesty's reply began with the phrase of studied simplicity which had, 
long before, been agreed upon, by the gravest diplomacy, as the mode in which 
British monarchs should address the elected representative of the American 
people : — 

" Buckingham Palace, June 22, i860. 

" My Good Friend, — I have been much gratified at the feeling which 
prompted you to write to me, inviting the Prince of Wales to come to 
Washington. He intends to return from Canada through the United States, 
and it will give him great pleasure to have an opportunity of testifying to 
you in person that these feelings are fully reciprocated by him. ,He will thus 
be able, at the same time, to mark the respect which he entertains for the 
Chief Magistrate of a great and friendly State and kindred nation. 

" The Prince of Wales will drop all royal state on leaving my dominions, 
and travel under the name of Lord Renfrew, as he has done when travelling 
on the Continent of Europe. 

" The Prince Consort wishes to be kindly remembered to you. I remain, 
ever your good friend, 

" Victoria R." 

It was evidently supposed that there might have been some occasional 
awkwardness in the presence of the heir to the English throne, in his royal 
capacity, in a country which had fought his great-grandfather and had at 
length prevailed. The United States was yet a long way from the Centenary 
of the Declaration of Independence ; but sentiments of active animosity had 
long ago died away. Yet the finished tact which was not the least remarkable 
of Queen Victoria's great gifts, suggested invariably the right course and, 
although "Lord Renfrew'' might be a diplomatic fiction, the expedient was 
reasonable enough and entirely in accordance with precedent. But although 
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Canada and the United States at once became excited at the prospect, the 
announcement of the Prince of Wales's journey attracted very Httle attention at 
home. His Royal Highness was, of course, very young, and his previous journeys 
on the Continent of Europe had taken place so quietly that they gave but slight 
opportunity for public comment. Moreover, very little was said about the matter 
in England, and until the programme of the progress through Canada was sent 
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to the Times from Quebec, small importance was attached to a visit, the his- 
torical significance of which was not at first obvious. Canada was, however, under 
no illusions as to what was about to happen. Her population, small numerically 
as it then was, threw itself at once heart and soul into the preparations. " It 
was difficult," wrote a newspaper correspondent who published an account of the 
journey, "to find a daily paper which- was not full of acrostics on the name of 
Albert Edward, verses in his praise, anecdotes of his childhood, and predictions 
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of a future glory which should equal that of his royal mother. No advertisement 
ever appeared without some adroit allusion to his expected arrival to rivet the 
attention of readers to the puff. His name and titles were somehow mysteriously 
associated by advertisers with cheap pork, old patents, ladies' dresses, sales of 
timber — everything, in fact, from a waterproof coat to a barrel of mild cider. 
You could not sit down to dinner but his portrait loomed dimly from beneath the 
gravy in the centre of the plate. It was Prince's hats, Prince's boots. Prince's 
umbrellas. Prince's coats, Prince's cigars, and the whole colony nodded, in fact, 
with Prince's coronets and feathers^" 

Meanwhile, some amusement was caused at home by the decision 
that the Prince was to be known in the United States as " Lord Renfrew " ; 
but those who were responsible for the ordering of the Prince of Wales's 
tour had matters of graver moment to consider. The visit itself was a 
new departure — it was, indeed, an early hint of what we now call Imperialism 
— and it was of the first importance that it should be a success. That 
is to say, it was necessary to guard against mistakes of policy, and lapses of tact, 
to keep at arm's length the toady and the tuft-hunter, to " take order " that the 
right thing should be said at the right time and in its proper place. In a free 
community it is the observance of these seemingly small matters which oils the 
wheels of the government machine. The position which King Edward VII. 
attained in the country during the two generations that he stood upon the top- 
most Step of the Throne — a position such as no previous heir-apparent had ever 
reached, or attempted to reach — was based upon a sovereign tact inherited from a 
monarch who proved throughout an unprecedented reign that tact is the essence of 
good manners. The Queen and the Prince Consort secured that all this should 
be as it ought by appointing a confidant for the Prince in whom both he and the 
country could place an easy confidence. This was Henry, fifth Duke of New- 
castle, better known in political history as Earl of Lincoln, a nobleman of high 
personal character, distinguished position, and sound common-sense. He 
was a Cabinet Minister, and was then holding, for the second time, the Secre- 
taryship of State for the Colonies. It was, therefore, peculiarly appropriate 
that he should accompany the heir to the Crown upon a journey so interesting 
to the Colonies and so full of promise for the future relations of the mother-land 
to the outposts of her Empire. To him was joined one of the great officers of 
State in the person of the Earl of St. Germains, the Lord Steward. The Prince 
was likewise accompanied by his Governor, Major-General the Hon. R. Bruce ; 
Dr. Acland, Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford, afterwards Sir Henry Dyke 
Acland, Bart., his physician ; Colonel Grey and Major Teesdale, his equerries. 
The Hon. G. Eliot, the son of Lord St. Germans., the Hon. C. EUice, a son 
of Lord Howard de Walden, and young Lord Hinchinbrooke, were also of 
the party. 

The interest of the Queen and the Prince Consort in the arrangements was 
by no means exhausted when their son had been provided with a Cabinet 
Minister and a dignified officer of the Household for companions. Prince Albert, 
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indeed, took the minutest pains in the matter. He settled innumerable details 
with the Duke of Newcastle, — a task in which he was greatly aided by the exten- 
sive knowledge he had acquired of the economic position of Canada and the 
characteristics of the districts to be visited. He drew up a number of memoranda 
for the Duke's guidance in preparing answers to the Addresses which would be 
presented during the Prince's progress, and the work was so deftly done, and the 
needs of the situation had been so cleverly foreseen, that these models turned out 
to be of the utmost value. Their nature may be surmised from the reference to 
them made by the Duke of Newcastle in a letter he wrote to the Prince Consort 
immediately before his departure. " They will," he remarked, " be of the greatest 
use to me, not only as furnishing new ideas for documents which, from the 
frequency of their repetition, must unavoidably have the fault of sameness when 
proceeding from one pen, but as informing me of the tone and character 
which will be most in accordance with the Queen's and your Royal Highness's 
wishes." 

On the 1 0th of July, i860, the Prince of Wales, with his suite, embarked at 
Plymouth on board the Hero, Captain Seymour, 91 guns, which was 
escorted by H.M.S. Ariadne, 26, Captain Vansittart, and the Flying Fish, 6, 
Commander Hope. The Hero and the Ariadne were at that time the finest and 
fastest ships in the Navy. Almost the only formality which attended the depar- 
ture of the flotilla was the presentation of an Address by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Plymouth. Off Rame Head the Hero fell in with the Channel Squadron, 
which saluted and escorted her till the coast of Ireland was left well behind. The 
flag-ship then signalled a farewell, and a salute was fired. Thus began what the 
Prince Consort, in a letter to the Prince Regent of Prussia, a few days before, had 
described as " an important historical as well as political event." And he added, 
" I have no doubt that Canada will do her utmost to make our neighbour [the 
United States] alive to the unity of feeling which gives vitality to the monarchical 
principle in a people." 

The Prince started upon his first long journey under circumstances very different 
from those which surround similar royal progresses in the present generation. 
In the beginning of the sixties, ocean travel had hardly begun to be luxurious, 
and the necessary austerity of the accommodation on board men-of-war was even 
more rigid than now. A liner is now, as Mr. Rudyard Kipling has reminded us, 
" like a great hotel," but there was very little of the palatial hotel about the 
Hero. It is true that, so soon as the ship had been selected, the Admiralty began 
to re-furbish it in the fashion which that authority deemed appropriate to the 
dignity of the royal passenger. It must be remembered, however, that the Prince 
was at this time well under nineteen, an age which scoffs — or used to scoff — at 
luxury, and that both the Queen and the Prince Consort had been careful to bring 
up their children to be as indifferent as their circumstances would permit to 
superfluous additions to solid comfort. When, therefore, the Prince's parents 
learned what was afoot, they put a stop to the arrangements of regal splendour 
which a loyal Admiralty had in hand, and gave instructions that everything on 
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board was to be left as it was, and that any additions that required to be made for 
their son's personal convenience, were to be of the plainest possible kind. Even 
the guns were left in the dining cabin, with their lashings coiled around them. 
Perhaps the most interesting thing to be said about this apartment is that it 
contained the four long silver lantern-like candle-holders which Lord Nelson used 
on board the Victory, whence they were removed after Trafalgar. Another relic 
was a cabinet made out of some of the timbers of the immortal flag-ship. 

Already in i860, American journalism had acquired a lively, if not 
always an enlightened, curiosity about personal matters ; and, thanks to 
its inquiries, it would be possible to report exactly how many chairs 
stood in the royal apartments on board the Hero, and the precise number of 
portmanteaus that were required to hold the lighter portions of the princely ward- 
robe. One little domestic detail is, however, worth recalling, since it suggests the 
pains which the Prince Consort took to fit his son for the splendid destiny which 
awaited him. A bookcase in one of the Prince's floating sitting-rooms was filled 
with volumes dealing with Canada and the United States, and that he had made 
himself familiar with the contents of many of them was obvious enough to those 
who came into personal contact with him in either part of the North American 
Continent. Probably, however, they were studied more attentively before the 
voyage began than later on, since of the thirteen days that it lasted eight were 
stormy, with a very heavy sea and a dense mist. Amid such circumstances even 
the most improving works of travel are of less immediate interest than a 
satisfactory prescription for sea-sickness, although the Prince appears to have 
found his sea-legs at once. 

By a happy inspiration it had been arranged that the first soil in the New 
World which the Prince of Wates should touch should be that of Newfoundland, 
our oldest Colony. The Prince Consort, in a letter to his step-mother, the 
Dowager Duchess of Coburg, entered into some humorous speculations upon 
the popular Eastern notion of that historic island. " That locality," he wrote, " is 
known to the European, and especially to the German Philistine chiefly, if not 
exclusively, through the Newfoundland dogs." He therefore pictures to himself 
the Prince of Wales as surrounded by these animals, and their taking an animated 
part in the prevailing enthusiasm. 

The Hero, with her consorts, entered The Narrows, the exiguous passage 
between the fortified hills which give access to the land-locked harbour of 
St. John's, in the early evening of July 23rd. Salutes were fired and ships were 
dressed, while the church b,ells pealed and the crowds on shore cheered 
exceeding lustily. Any conception the Prince may have formed of New- 
foundland as an island of fog must have been dispelled in a flash since, as an 
'observer wrote at the time, when the smoke of the salutes lifted it " disclosed 
the city, gay with thousands of flags, and the whcirves lined with people, in vari- 
coloured dresses, lightened by the last golden beams of the sunshine, which 
touched with their magic pencil the smoke, the church-spires, the summits 
of the hills, the many-hued flags, and lent a new beauty to the imposing 
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spectacle." When it was made known that the Prince would land the next 
morning, the triumphal arches and other preparations were rapidly completed. 
By the time he set foot on shore, however, the scene had changed, a pouring wet 
night having produced mud and bedragglement. Happily, the sun came out as 
he boarded his barge, and the drenched sight-seers were able to close their 
umbrellas. The Prince, who wore the uniform of a Colonel in the Army, 
entered Governor Bannerman's carriage, and drove to Government House 
in a procession which comprised the bishops and clergy, the judges, members of 
the House of Assembly, and officers of the garrison, with the officers of the French 
ship — a reminder of the existence of that so-called " French shore " of which we 
have since heard so much. Volunteers and members of many Friendly and other 
Societies filled out a long line. The exuberant enthusiasm of his welcome assured 
His Royal Highness at once that Colonial throats can shout just as loudly as 
English ones, and that men of British blood are never so happy as when 
cheering an emblem of their Imperial sovereignty. The grounds of Government 
House were entered beneath a triumphal arch of exceptional beauty, and in front 
of the building was drawn up the " Prince's Guard " — a company of one hundred 
boys, dressed in the uniform of a Volunteer Corps. Entering the house, the 
Prince took his place upon a dais in the large drawing-room, and addresses 
were presented to him from the Bishop of Newfoundland and his clergy, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop and the clergy of his communion, the inhabitants of 
St. John's and Harbour Grace, from the Council and Assembly, as well as from 
numerous societies. The good intelligence in which Protestants and Roman 
Catholics lived in Newfoundland was attested by their willingness to be included 
in a joint reply which, in view of the regrettable Orange manifestations which 
marred some later stages of the tour, it may be interesting to quote. The 
Prince said : — 

" I receive with deep gratification the address which you have presented to 
me. The anxiety which has ever been manifested by the Queen for the pro- 
motion of all that concerns the religious, moral, and social condition of her people 
is well known to you. She will, therefore, rejoice to hear that your labours in this 
island have been crowned with so large a measure of success, and that good order 
and obedience to the laws characterise the population among whom, by the 
Divine will, your lot has been cast. That the inhabitants of 'this colony may long 
live in the possession of an earnest faith, and, at the same time, in religious peace 
and harmony, shall be my constant prayer. Personally, I thank you for your 
congratulations upon my safe arrival, and for your good wishes." 

The Prince then held a levee and afterwards reviewed the Volunteers, 
varying the severity of his duties by riding out to Waterford Bridge, to obtain 
an idea of the scenery, with its wealth of hills and lakes, characteristic of the 
island. In the evening there was a State dinner in Government House, over- 
looking the illuminated town. Such was the Prince of Wales's first day in the 
New World. The next morning the inevitable Newfoundland dog of the Prince 
Consort's badinage made his appearance in the shape of a present from the 
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Colony to its illustrious visitor. The Prince said he was delighted with his dog 
and had, indeed, been wishing for one during his voyage, and at once re-named 
it " Cabot " after the discoverer of Newfoundland — it had been originally called 
" Avallon " after the first Colony established in the island by Lord Bathurst in 
1623. The dog, however, seemed somewhat less pleased with the transfer of 
ownership, and when he was sent on board the Hero he had to be chained 
up to restrain him from attempts at desertion. Then came another expedition 
in search of scenery, an excursion being taken, to Portugal Cove, a fishing station 
a few miles from St. John's, reached by an extremely picturesque road and 
terminating in a view of peculiarly romantic beauty. Upon his return the Prince 
visited the Cathedral, a fine stone building. A little account of the incident 
was found among the Prince Consort's papers, after his death, in the form of 
a letter written by the wife of the Archdeacon of St. John's to Lady Hardwicke. 
The Prince's manner to " the old Bishop " — not so old, aftei: all, the saintly Edward 
Feild, second Bishop of Newfoundland, being then rather under sixty, although 
aged prematurely by his missionary labours — the lady tells us, " was very 
beautiful, so gentle, and quite reverential. Everyone remarked it, and the 
Bishop was so touched he cannot speak of him calmly, but even now only 
sobs out ' God bless my dear young Prince.' " The impression he made upon his 
mother's subjects in that rocky and historic land was summed up admirably in 
another passage of the same letter : — " If all the Colonies feel towards the 
Prince as Newfoundland does, it was a most politic step to have sent him on 
this tour. His appearance is very much in his favour, and his youth and royal 
dignified manners and beairing seem to have touched all hearts, for there is 
scarcely a man or woman who can speak of him without tears. The rough 
fishermen and their wives are quite wild about him, ajid we hear of nothing but 
their admiration. Their most frequent exclamation is, ' God bless his pretty 
face, and send him a good wife.' " What the young Prince's personal appearance 
was at this time may be gathered from Richmond's portrait which had been 
painted the year before. The early likeness to the Prince Consort, blended with 
the characteristic features of the House of England, is there very noticeable. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral was visited on the same day. The Prince 
of Wales foiind it Crowded, and its famous organ, which was then, in point of size, 
the fourteenth in tjie world, played the National Anthem as he entered. This 
was the only Roman Catholic Church the Prince entered during his journey. 
There is no rest for Princes on their tours, and the same afternoon Newfound- 
land's guest had to attend a regatta on the beautiful Lake Quidi Vidi, when his 
reception was so warm as to be embarrassing. Thence he drove to a fishing- 
station, where he watched the process through which the codfish passes in 
preparation for the market — bringing in, decapitation, splitting, salting, washing, 
drying and packing. All these engagements were, however, the mere kickshaws 
of the occasion — the solid work of the day was reserved until it was nearly over. 
It took the shape of a great subscription ball at the Capitol, where a temporary 
ball-room had been erected. Whoever bought a five-dollar ticket was entitled 
VOL. I. G 
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to a chance of cannoning against the heir to the throne — an opportunity of which 
many not very expert dancers did not fail to avail themselves. The Prince, 
as might have been expected from his age and the circumstances, enjoyed himself 
hugely, and the veracious chroniclers of the newspapers who allowed nothing to 
escape them, record that he led out twelve different partners. " At first," writes ' 
one of these historians, " the dancing was conducted with great ceremony, but with 
little grace ; but as the evening wore on, and the supper was over, the dancers 
warmed to their work, and the fun began. Not one person out of twenty in the 
room knew anything about dancing, and the confusion at the plebeian end of the 
room became almost inextricable. The Prince danced very gracefully, conversed 
with his partners during the pauses of the figures, and escorted them to their guar- 
dians, but not to their seats, politely avoiding the attempts made by some of 
the ladies, in defiance of etiquette, to take his arm." 

One energetic gentleman waltzed his partner into such a condition of 
giddiness that she fell at the Prince's feet. " The Prince could not 
avoid laughing outright at these mishaps, but continued to dance, good- 
naturedly correcting mistakes, and calling out the figures to the awkward squad 
before him. In these efforts he was aided by a little mite of a midshipman, a 
boyish sprig of nobility, who persisted in dancing with the largest ladies he 
could find, and thus increased the general merriment." The visit to St. John's- 
came to an end the next morning, when the Prince's carriage — the horses having 
been detached by the enthusiastic crowd — was drawn to the wharf by some 
two hundred men. Amid the boom of cannon and the ringing of bells the Hera 
passed through The Narrows on her way to Nova Scotia. The little fleet coaled 
at Sidney, in that Colony, on its way to Halifax. At the landing place His. 
Royal Highness, who was entirely unexpected, was received by three volunteers, 
collected hastily, and by an old woman who overwhelmed him with garrulous 
blessings. Away posted the volunteers to collect their forces, and finally 
succeeded in getting together about thirty, in some sort of uniform, but with no- 
two hats alike. As the Prince rode across the barren land which at that time sepa- 
rated the little town from the wharf, he came upon a tribe of Micmac Indians, the 
first he had ever seen. With lively curiosity he dismounted and entered the tents, 
and, after some conversation with the Indians, bought some mocassins from them. 
It was on the 30th of July that the Royal party reached Halifax, a town 
of some exceptional interest to the Prince of Wales, since his grandfather, the 
Duke of Kent, had been stationed there in 1793, and had, indeed, owned a farm 
at the head of its fine bay. He was received, on landing, by the Governor, the 
Earl of Mulgrave, afterwards the second Marquess of Normanby, and by the 
Mayor and Corporation, who presented the inevitable civic address. On the 
way to Government House some 3,500 school-children, massed in a great stand, 
sang an adaptation of the National Anthem prepared for the occasion. At 
Government House the Speaker of the House of Representatives read yet 
another address in the presence of all the members. An official dinner at night 
was a not very leisurely preparation for a review, the next morning, of regulars 
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and volunteers, which included a company of negroes. By this time it seems 
to have been taken for granted that the Prince would have been unhappy 
without a ball, and that night a dance on a large scale took place. It was 
opened by the Prince of Wales in a quadrille, his partner being the niece of the 
Premier of the Colony. There was a formal supper, when the Prince took in 
Lady Mulgrave, and the toasts of " The Queen," " The Prince Consort," and the 
guest himself were drunk. Such was the youthful ardour of the heir to the 
throne that, out of twenty items on the programme, he danced eighteen. King 
Edward has always been an apt linguist, and when, during the evening, the 
Portuguese Consul was presented to him, he addressed the official in what he 
supposed to be his own language. This was embarrassing for the Consul, who 
was compelled to explain that, although he represented the interests of Portugal, 
he was an Englishman, but httle versed in the tongue of Camoens. The 
Consul was asked if the Prince spoke Portuguese well ? " Better, at any rate, 
than I could," was the somewhat rueful answer. The following day — the ist of 
August — ^was well filled with a levee, and with luncheon with the Admiral on 
board the Nile — for half-a-dozen men-of-war were in the harbour to do honour 
to the occasion. 

The Prince also visited the Duke of Kent's Lodge, where his grand- 
father lived when he was at Halifax. On the morning of the 2nd of August, 
at a very early hour, the Royal traveller, with the members of the Legislature, 
and a few distinguished persons, left by train for Windsor, on the opposite side 
of the island, on the way to New Brunswick. After luncheon he embarked on 
board H.M.S. Styx at Hansfort, and anchored the same night at St. John's, New 
Brunswick, the town founded in a trice by the American loyalists, after a 
pleasant passage down the picturesque Bay of Fundy, and by the beautiful Minas 
Bay in which Longfellow lays the scene of " Evangeline." The Prince landed the 
next morning amid a scene of tumultuous enthusiasm, being bombarded with 
bunches of flowers thrown at him as his carriage passed by the boys and girls 
of the united schools. Taking up his position on a platform, he watched a 
procession of trades and firemen which every now and again halted to give 
him a hearty cheer. Next day there were much the same performances at 
Erederickton, the capital, whither he proceeded by way of the St. John River. 
One of the newspaper correspondents whom I have already quoted wrote of 
the Prince's reception in this Colony : — " In New Brunswick every demonstration 
that was made was the popular outburst of patriotism and loyalty on the part of 
the real sinew and muscle of the country, the hard-working people, almost 
entirely unaided by military forces other than those of their own local organisa- 
tion, and these did credit to the Colony. On the banks of the St. John 
they made their appearance in village groups at several points, and fired a salute 
as the steamer, with the Royal Standard floating from her foremast, passed by." 

Sunday was spent in the dignified little Cathedral city of Erederickton, 
where he listened to a sermon by the still well-remembered Bishop Medley, 
in which allusion was made to the virtues of Queen Victoria and to her eldest 
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son's probable career. The happy, but in no wise Puritanical, repose of a New 
Brunswick Sunday appears to have made some impression upon the traveller, 
since in his reply to an address presented by the Municipality the next morning, 
he made an appreciative allusion to it. The chief events of this visit to Frederick- 
ton were the opening of a small public park and of a new fountain therein. 
The day set apart for this was extremely hot, and to the discomfort of the 
crowd disappointment was added when, upon the Prince pulling the plug of 
the fountain a very attenuated column of water ascended. The insignificance 
of the result led to an immediate inquiry as to the reason, when it was 
discovered that the waiting and thirsty spectators had drunk nearly all the 
water in the tank which supplied the fountain. There was nothing for it but 
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to laugh off the misadventure and to seek for the nearest shade. That night 
there was the regulation five-dollar ball, attended by a somewhat mixed company. 
With that astonishing physical energy which has characterised King Edward 
throughout his life he was, notwithstanding this dance, up again at half-past 
six the next morning, and by eight o'clock the steamer which was to take 
him back to St. John's was under weigh. Despite the early hour there were 
many hundreds of spectators of the Prince's departure. One young lady threw a 
bouquet which fell at his feet. He picked it up and bowed to the blushing 
if unceremonious donor. On reaching St. John's he found awaiting him a 
telegram announcing that he was, for the second time, an uncle, his sister, the 
Princess of Prussia, afterwards the Empress Frederick of Germany, having 
given birth to a daughter. 
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The Prince of Wales's passage through St. John's on this occasion 
was one long triumphal procession. A glowing account of it was written 
to the Queen by the Duke of Newcastle the same day, while the 
remarkable scene was still fresh in his memory : — " The procession occupied 
nearly an hour and a-half, and, making every allowance for the fact that the 
latest impressions are generally the strongest, the Duke of Newcastle feels fully 
justified in assuring your Majesty that this last demonstration has been the 
grandest and most gratifying of all that have yet takfen place. The numbers 
of people were so great that it was difficult to conceive from whence they had 
come. Every window, every house-top, every available place was filled. 
Hundreds of well-dressed women, not satisfied with such safe points of view, lined 
the streets, and braved the clouds of dust and pressure of the multitude. 
Enthusiasm rose to such a height as to make its expression by voice and gesture 
insufficient for the wishes and feelings of the crowd. Many hundreds of 
bouquets were thrown at the carriage, which was half-filled, though not one in 
fifty reached its aim. The cheers for the Queen and Prince were absolutely 
deafening, and when at last the Prince stepped into the boat to re-embark 
into the Styx, the excitement of the many thousands rose to a fever heat, 
which seemed as if it could not be calmed. Numbers of steamers crowded with 
tiers of people looked as if they must sink with their cargo, whilst innumerable 
boats dotted the whole surface of the sea. At length the Prince got on board, 
the Siyx got under way, whilst the still ringing cheers from the shores could 
be heard in the intervals of salutes from all points, fired by the Volunteer 
Artillerymen ; and thus ended the first part of this most remarkable and, as it 
will assuredly prove, ever memorable visit." After apologising for being unable 
to give more than slight outlines of events and of the spirit and meaning of 
them, the Duke expresses a hope that the Queen " may gather a truer impression 
of all that her North American subjects have done and felt, from the fuller 
accounts of reporters. Colonial, English, and Americans, who attend these 
s:enes. He may venture, however, to affirm that good has already been sown 
broadcast by the Prince's visit, and he humbly prays that a rich harvest may 
arise from it to the honour and glory of your Majesty and your family, and 
the advantage of the mighty Empire committed to your rule." The Duke of 
Newcastle prophesied even better than he thought of the probable results of 
this early " object-lesson " in Imperialism. 

Picking up the Hero by the way the Prince of Wales arrived at Charlestown, 
the capital of Prince Edward Island, at noon on the gth. The frigate was 
escorted by the Ni/e, the flag-ship of Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, the Cossack, 
the Valorous, and the Flying Fish, the French Commodore's ship, the Pomone, 
having arrived previously. This island in the beautiful Gulf of St. Lawrence 
was named after the Prince's grandfather. Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, and 
the reception which he met with there, notwithstanding that the weather was 
not altogether favourable, made it perfectly clear that the connection had not 
been forgotten. His stay at Charlestown was marked by the usual presentations 
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of addresses, and levees, and, of course, the indispensable ball, and on the nth 
of August he embarked upon the Hero for Gaspe Bay, the easternmost point 
of the Canadian mainland. This lovely harbour is almost entirely land-locked, 
and the hills surrounding it rise to an altitude of from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand feet. Gaspe was reached on the 12th, and the Governor-General of 
Canada, Sir Edmund Herd, and other official personages, went on board the 
Hero to greet the royal traveller. The visit was very brief, the flotilla leaving 
the next morning, the Prince's ship distinguishing herself by running aground. 
She was, however, got off without injury, and on the 15th His Royal Highness 
arrived at the mouth of the Saguenay, a rocky gap 130 miles below Quebec. 
Boarding the steamer Queen Victoria, he ran some forty or fifty miles up the 
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river — "the wildest, gloomiest river in the world" — in company with the 
Governor-General.' When the vessel reached Cape Eternity some of her guns 
were fired that the party might hear the famous echo which rings from the rocks. 
This jaunt was. a new experience for the Prince of Wales. Mr. Woods, 
the correspondent of The Times, gives an impressive account of it : — " The 
■^ind was high and rushing in fierce sharp squalls which drove the rain like 
small shot in your face. Gloomy black clouds rested on the mountains, and 
seemed to double their height, pouring over the ragged cliffs in a stream of 
mist, till, hfting suddenly with the hoarse gusts of wind, they allowed short 
glimpses into what may almost be called the terrors of the Saguenay scenery. 
It is on such a day, above all others, that the savage wildness and gloom of this 
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extraordinary river is seen to the greatest advantage. Sunlight and clear skies 
are out of place over its black waters. Anything which recalls the life and 
smile of Nature is not in unison with the huge naked cliffs, raw, cold, and silent 
as tombs. An Italian spring could effect no change in its deadly rugged 
aspect, nor does winter add an iota to its mournful desolation. It is a river which 
one should see if only to know what dreadful aspects Nature can assume in her 
wild moods. Once seen, however, few will care to visit it again, for it is 
with a sense of relief that the tourist emerges from its sullen gloom, and looks 
back upon it as a kind of vault — Nature's sarcophagus, where life or sound seems 
never to have entered. Compared to it the Dead Sea is blooming, and the 
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From "On the Cars and Ojff"' ( JVard, Lock &■ Co.). By permission of Mr. 
Douglas Sladen. 

wildest ravines look cosy and smiling. It is wild without the least variety, 
and grand apparently in spite of itself, while so utter is the solitude, so dreary 
and monotonous the frown of its great black walls of rock, that the tourist 
is sure to get impatient with its sullen, dead reserve, till he feels almost an 
antipathy to its very name." 

At nightfall the party returned to the Hero, but the next morning the 
Prince re-embarked in the littje steamer and again went up the Saguenay — ■ 
the Hero having grounded a second time- — as far as the village of St. Marguerite, 
at the mouth of the river of the same name. There he spent some time in 
fishing, but had no luck — indeed the entire party accounted for only a 
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few brace of trout. After lunch everybody ^ascended the St. Marguerite in 
birch canoes paddled by French Canadians. Upon the return to Saguenay 
the Prince was joined by Lord Lyons, at that time our Minister at Washington, 
and the Hero and her consorts steamed up the lovely St. Lawrence for 
Quebec, a voyage which can never be forgotten by those who have made it. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Quebec on the afternoon of Saturday, 
August the 1 8th, in anything but Royal weather. The picturesque French-like 
old city with its historic citadel was drenched, popular enthusiasm alone having 
escaped damping. Elaborate preparations had been made for the reception 
of the heir to the Crown, a novel and effective arrangement being the planting 
of the streets with spruce boughs until they looked like leafy avenues. Despite 
the uncomfortable weather all Quebec turned out, being quite unable to repress 
its excitement within doors. Meanwhile the Hero, which since her last grounding 
in the Saguenay had been making four inches of water an hour, followed by 
the Ariadne and the sharp-prowed Flying Fish, was steaming up the St. 
Lawrence, with His Royal Highness on her quarter-deck dressed in a tweed 
shooting-suit, and looking so unlike what was expected that the eager sight- 
seers crowding the twenty excursion steamers in her vicinity hardly glanced 
at him, but cheered every young officer in uniform who made his appearance. 
One Montreal steamer, indeed, kept so close to the Hero that her passengers 
were peeping into its port -holes all the morning. As the Prince's ship prepared 
to drop her anchor opposite the Champion Market a great roar of welcome came 
from the thousands assembled on the Citadel walls, on the wharves, the roofs 
and balconies, ships and river boats. 

Quebec is still, in many respects, a French city, and this, greeting came, 
in great measure, from the descendants of those who had been her masters 
in the days before the death of Wolfe had marked our final conquest of British 
North America. The moment was an impressive one, since, as Mr. Douglas 
Sladen has pointed out in his charming book on Canada, " On the Cars and 
Off," " he must be strangely constituted whose heart does not beat a trifle 
quicker when, turning a sharp corner on the mighty St. Lawrence, he suddenly 
beholds, looming up before him, the Rock of Quebec, with its fantastic pile of 
steeples and ramparts bristling with old-fashioned cannon, which belched forth 
fire and death often enough in the mighty controversy that preceded the birth 
of the nineteenth century, and, towering above, gleaming like a great diamond 
in the sun, the frowning Cape Diamond, crowned with the King's Bastion, 
and high, over all, the banner of England — an old shot-rent Union Jack." Such 
was the magnificent sight which met the eyes of the Prince of Wales as he 
steamed into Quebec. Another observer has given a very neat, if not quite 
so glowing a description of this famous city of the New World : — " Take a 
large part of Malta, mix it up with St. Peter's at Guernsey, add a few of the 
old houses at Abbeville, strew it here and there with log houses, roof it all over 
with tin, pave roads and paths with wooden logs, put an immense citadel at the 
top, cover the streets rather profusely with dirt, and stick the whole on one 
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of the hills over Milford Haven, with an English Government and a French 
population, and there you have Quebec.'' That was more than forty years 
ago. The dirt and the " corduroy roads " have disappeared, and although 
Quebec maj^be somewhat less picturesque than once it was, it must ever be 
a city of surpassing interest to the visitor from the mother-land. 

The fleet was dressed and a Royal salute was fired from the ships and the 
Citadel as the Hero neared her anchorage. Quebec was the most important, 
as well as the most interesting, place the Prince had yet visited, and her citizens 
realised to the full the significance of the occasion, for not a house was to be 
seen without its flag, its trophy of evergreens, or its illumination device. The 
Prince of Wales was awaited under a canopy facing the landing-steps by the 
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Governor-General and the Ministry in their uniforms of blue and gold, the 
British Minister at Washington, Lord Lyons, the Commander of the Forces, 
Sir Fenwick Williams, the famous defender of Kars, the Church of England 
and Roman Catholic Bishops in their robes, the Mayor of Quebec, with many of 
the Municipal Councillors, together with other officers, civil and military, and 
the members of the Legislature. As the boat, with the Royal Standard at its 
peak, put out from the Hero for the shore another salute was fired. The Prince 
ascended the carpeted landing-steps, and, as he took his place beneath the canopy, 
it was noticed that the natural cliff of Cape Diamond formed a massive back- 
ground of the most effective description. With hisi first bow the Prince of 
Wales captured Quebec, and his easy and gracious manner produced round upon 
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round of cheers. The Mayor read an address in French, and afterwards a translation 
of it in English — a concession to the bi-lingual character of the place. The 
Prince read a brief reply, and then drove processionally to Government House 
through a downpour of rain. Although the route was five miles in length, 
the decorations along the whole line were continuous, and crowds lined every 
yard of the way, while triumphal arch succeeded triumphal arch, each with its 
motto. At night there was a general illumination, and the loyal citizens had 
to admire the transparencies and other devices ankle-deep in mud. 

It was at Quebec that the first mutterings were heard of the storm of 
religious discord which afterwards broke out at Kingston, Belleville, and 
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Toronto, and seriously ruffled the serenity of the Prince's progress. The 
vast majority of the people of Quebec are Roman Catholics, and it was conse- 
quently proposed to allow the Roman Catholic Bishop precedence over the 
Church of England Bishop. The lat-ter refused to submit to the arrangement. 
It was said that the Roman Prelate for some time refused to give way, and the 
dispute gave rise, before the Prince's arrival, to a good deal of religious bitterness 
in the city. Eventually the Bishop of the majority recognised that his claim to pre- 
cedence was untenable, and yielded the point. The incident was unhappily mis- 
represented by the leaders of the Orange party, who were not all so candid as 
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Mr. — after Sir — John A. Macdonald, himself an Orangeman and naember for 
Kingston, who, speaking on the subject at the time, said that, in demanding 
precedence, the Roman Bishops only claimed a legal right which was guaran- 
teed to them under the treaties by which Canada was ceded to England. 
On finding the strong feeling of opposition that was raised to their claim they 
themselves, he said, withdrew it on the understanding that, by so doing, their 
rights were not to be prejudiced on any future occasion. 

On Sunday the Prince attended service in the Cathedral in some state, and 
listened to a sermon by the Bishop of Quebec, Dr. Mountain, who made a 
brief but graceful allusion to his presence. Undeterred by the associations of the 
building, a gang of pick-pockets from New York was very active during the 
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service, money and watches to the value of more than £600 being stolen. 
His Royal Highness remained in Quebec from the i8th to the 23rd of August,, 
and during his stay he naturally contrived to see all the historic sights of the 
neighbourhood. Necessarily the most attractive of these visits was to the 
Heights of Abraham, General Wolfe's monument, and the fortifications. 
Did the Prince, I wonder, recall on that occasion the delectable quatrain in 
which a poet has described Wolfe's ascent to the Heights : — 

" He inarched without dread or fears 
At the head of his bold grenadiers ; 
And what's most remarkable, nay, very particular. 
He climbed up rocks that were perpendicular." 
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All this, and much else, impresses the imagination of the visitor to the ancient 
capital of Canada, and we may be sure that the noble memories of the spot 
said at least as much to the heir of England as to the ordinary traveller. 
The taking of Quebec by Wolfe is, indeed, one of the most tragic events in 
the history of the New World, since the fight cost the lives of both victor and 
vanquished, of Montcalm, no less than of Wolfe. A column on the battle-field 
bears the laconic inscription, "Here died Wolfe, victorious, September the 13th, 
1759." It seems pitiful that his body should not have rested beneath that 
historic sod in the New France which he conquered, instead of being taken to 
Greenwich Church. No visitor to Quebec, Prince or commoner, can expect 




CHAUDIERE FALLS, NEAR QUEBEC. 

forgiveness who' fails to visit the Chaudiere Falls on the opposite side of the 
St. Lawrence. Alike less beautiful and less voluminous than the Falls of 
Montmorenci, they are, nevertheless, exceedingly romantic, and the Prince of 
Wales was not satisfied, despite the atrocious weather, until he had seen them 
both from above and from below. The grander cataract on the Montmorenci 
river was of course also visited. 

During his stay the Prince performed various official functions, the 
most important of them being the holding of a levee at which the 
Speaker of the Legislative Council, the Hon. Narcisse Belleau, and the Speaker 
of the Assembly, the Hon. Henry Smith, were knighted. At the usual 
ball His. Royal Highness danced with so much gusto that he fell with his 
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partner. Thereupon the New York Herald came out with a series of " scare 
headings," of which the following are only a few : — 

"THE CANADIAN COMMOTION. 

SPLENDID SPLURGE OF THE QUEBECKERS. 

THE PRINCE AT THE GRAND BALL GI^C^EN BY THE CITY. 

HE DANCED TWENTY-TWO TIMES, TRIPPED AND FELL, HIS BEAUTIFUL PARTNER 

ROLLING OVER HIM. 

HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE. 

THE PRINCE IMMEDIATELY PICKED HIMSELF AND PARTNER UP AND 

CONTINUED THE DANCE. 

TERRIBLE FLUTTER OF CRINOLINE." 

Quebec being, as we have seen, a Roman Catholic Province, the Prince 
naturally visited the Laval University, the leading Catholic University in 
America. The old Seminary was founded by Bishop Laval in 1663, but the 
institution did not take its present form until 1852. The University is housed 
in an enormous, but bare and rigid, block of buildings in the very forefront 
of the Upper Town. There the Prince received a loyal address from the 
Catholic Bishops. In his reply he did not address them as " My Lords," 
but began at once by saying, " I accept with the greatest satisfaction the welcome 
you offer," etc. This simple and natural course produced another storm of 
religious feeling. The Roman hierarchy were deeply offended, and Mr. Cartier, 
the Canadian Prime Minister, asked for explanations from the Duke of New- 
castle for what the Bishops said they would otherwise consider as " an intentional 
affront." The Duke replied, without any circumlocution, that it was ridiculous 
to suppose that any intentional affront could have been intended in a coiurteous 
reply to an address of welcome and congratulation. He went on to say that 
in the replies addressed unitedly to the Church of England and Roman Catholic 
clergy of St. John's, Newfoundland, no style or title had been used, and that 
the same rule would be adhered to in replying to the addresses of the 
clergy, of whatever denomination, throughout the Province. The Bishops 
expressed their readiness to accept this explanation, if the Duke would give a 
promise that he would not in future allow any titles to be used in reply 
to the addresses from religious bodies. His Grace naturally replied that he 
would give no promise, and that if the Bishops had not sufficient confidence 
in his impartiality and his wish to avoid giving cause of offence to any religious 
body he was sorry for it, and could not help them; but give a promise he 
certainly would not. The Duke of Newcastle had, as we shall see later on, a 
very pretty knack of writing notes of this kind, and a:s those who chose to 
consider themselves affronted could get nothing further, they were compelled 
to submit as best they could. The incident, however, added fuel to the 
smouldering fires of Orange wrath. 

From the Laval University the Prince of Wales went on to the Ursuline 
Convent, where the inmates received him with a song of welcome to a guitar 
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accompaniment. This type of poetry is usually not of a very high order ; but it 
may be interesting to preserve a verse of the ingenious chorus sung by these 
Canadian young ladies on that day in August, 1 860 : — 

" Hark ! hark ! a merry, meiry peal 

Rings out o'er all the land; 
Its echoes through the cloisters steal. 

It fires our youthful band. 
Bring -harp and sing ; let melody, 
Let joy, gush forth in numbers free ! 
Thy welcome. Prince, is sounding still. 
Thy welcome is that merry peal 

Of joy o'er all the land." 




THE PRINCE OF WALES OPENING THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION MONTREAL. 
From a Contemporary Illustration. 

According to Mr. Ward, the rule of the Convent, which was founded in 1639, 
" is that no male person can ever be admitted within the wall which encloses it, 
save only one of the royal family, or the sovereign's representative. This reser- 
vation was made in favour of the Bourbons, when Canada was still a grand 
appanage of the French Crown. After the capture of Quebec by Wolfe, in 1759, 
the privilege of entering the Convent was by the Superior and nuns trans- 
ferred to the English royal family or their direct representatives, including all 
whom they might bring with them in their suite. Thus a new Governor-General 
of Canada always claims and exercises his privilege, as the representative of the 
sovereign, of paying a semi-state visit to the Convent of the Ursulines, and on 
VOL. 1. H 
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these occasions the pubhc are admitted with him." The weather militated 
somewhat against the full enjoyment of the visit to Quebec ; but a far worse 
damper was the fall of a stand full of people who were watching the fireworks, 
several of whom were injured seriously. On the day of the departure the 
elements made amends, the weather being beautifully warm and sunny. The 
Prince left amid a scene of the heartiest popular enthusiasm, and on the 
wharf farewells were offered by the members of the Executive Council and the 
Mayor and Corporation. Before leaving the Prince sent to the Anglican 
Bishop of Quebec a handsomely bound Bible, on the fly-leaf of which he had 
written : — " To the Cathedral of Quebec, in memory of Sunday, August ig, i860, 
Albert Edward P." 




PAUL DE CHOMEDEY DE MAISONNEUVE, FOUNDER OF MONTREAL. 

The Royal destination was now Montreal, further up the St. Lawrence, and 
almost midway between Quebec and the entrance to Lake Ontario. On the 
voyage up, on board the steamer Kingston, the Royal party stopped at Three 
Rivers, where the Prince was greeted with a salute from the Royal Artillery. He 
was received, on landing, by the Mayor and Corporation, the clergy, and the 
public officials. The usual addresses were followed by a dinner, not graced, as 
had been intended, by the presence of the Roman Catholic Bishops. Those 
dignitaries kept away on account of that little awkwardness about " My Lords." 
Nobody, however, was a penny the worse, and the Kingston continued its 
journey towards Quebec. An amusing story is told of an incident which is 
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reported to have happened to the Prince of Wales upon some unascertained 
occasion during this somewhat protracted voyage up the mighty St. Lawrence. 
He is said to have arrived rather late one evening at a little inn on the 
banks of the river. The landlord had an inkling of the identity of his guest, 
and was full of deference and fussy attention, availing himself of every possible 
opportunity of entering the Prince's sitting-room, and, when no opportunity 
offered, inventing a pretext. " I think. Captain, you rang the table-bell. What 
did you please to want?" was his inquiry the first time. Then he brought in 
a plate of fruit, saying, " We have found in the woods. Major, a few raspberries. 
Will you please to taste them?" On the third visit the guest had become 
" Colonel," and when he entered the room the fourth time he had been promoted 
to " General." By this time the burden had become too heavy to be borne, 
and the confused landlord fell upon his knees and exclaimed, " May it please your 
Majesty to pardon us if we don't behave suitable. I know you are not to 
be known. I mean no offence in calling you ' Captain ' and ' Colonel.' What 
must I call you? For anything I can tell, you may be a king's son." A 
peal of inextinguishable laughter from everybody present prevented a formal 
answer ; but no doubt — if the incident occurred at all — the poor man was put 
at his ease. 

The Kingston arrived at Montreal on the afternoon of August 24th, but 
the Prince of Wales announced, in answer to an entreaty from the authorities, 
that he would not land until the next morning. The weather was wet and 
miserable, and the illuminations were postponed to the following evening. 
The Royal arrival was unhappily followed by a terrible accident. In loading a 
gun to fire a salute, three men belonging to the Flying Fish and one belonging 
to the Valorous were killed by a premature discharge. By the time the Prince 
landed, on the morning of the 25 th, the rain had ceased, to the intense relief of 
Montreal, for the weather had latterly been so bad that it was becoming 
a familiar joke that His Royal Highness was not merely the heir to the throne, 
but was " the Raining Prince." Since the cardinal object of the Royal journey 
to Canada was to lay the last stone of the Victoria Bridge, which carries the 
Grand Trunk Railway for nearly two miles across the St. Lawrence at Montreal, 
it was natural that the visit to the chief city of the Dominion should be more 
stately and elaborate than anything that had preceded it during the Prince's 
progress. A brilliant assemblage of official persons awaited him upon the 
wharf, where an elaborate triumphal arch, inscribed "Welcome to Montreal," 
had been erected. The steamer Kingston, painted white, with the plumes 
and motto of the Princes of Wales emblazoned on her paddle-boxes, was 
brought alongside, and as the Prince stepped ashore he must have observed 
how effective a picture was formed by the great crowds of cheering people, with 
the dome of the Bonsecours Market in the background. Nor can the romantic 
story of the origin of Montreal have been absent from his mind at such a moment. 
Here is the narrative as told compendiously by Mr. Dawson, the Canadian 
historian : — 

H 2 
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" It was an attempt to found in America a veritable Kingdom of God, as 
understood by devout Roman Catholics. In the year 1636 the Abbe Olier, a 
zealous priest, while praying in the Church of St. Germain des Pres, in Paris, 
received, or thought he received, a divine revelation to found upon the island of 
Montreal a society of priests for the propagation of the true faith in the 
New World. Led by various mystical guidings, he formed the acquaintance 
of Dauversiere, a receiver of taxes in Anjou, whose mind had been prepared in 
a similar manner. These two were resolved to found upon the island three 
religious orders — one of priests, to preach the true faith, one of nuns, to nurse 
the sick, and a third, also of nuns, to educate the young. The dream of these 
enthusiasts is to-day realised in the seminary of St. Sulpice, the hospital of the 
Hotel Dieu, and the schools of the Congregation of Notre Dame. Olier and 
Dauversiere had very little money, but they found the Baron de Faucamp, who 
was rich, and, with the aid of three others, they purchased in the year 1640 
the seignory of the island of Montreal from the Company to whom it had been 
granted by the King of France. Then, finding in Paul de Chomedey de 
Maisonneuve, a suitable leader, they sent out in 1641 the colony which, in May, 
1642, the year the great rebellion broke out in England, founded the City of 
Montreal. When the Governor of Quebec sought to dissuade the chivalrous 
De Maisonneuve from settling at ' the siege perilous,' he replied, ' Monsieur, 
your reasoning would be conclusive if I had been sent to deliberate upon the 
selection of a suitable site ; but the Company having decided that I should 
go to Montreal, it is a matter of honour, and I trust that you will not be 
displeased that I settle my colony there.' And again, when further pressed, 
' Gentlemen, if all the trees of the island of Montreal were changed into Iroquois, 
I am bound by honour and duty to go!' The founding of Montreal would be a 
splendid text for goody goody story books ; for De Maisonneuve's blind 
obedience to the instruction of Olier, Dauversiere, and De Faucamp, has resulted 
in the Sulpician Fathers inheriting one of the noblest properties ever held by an 
ecclesiastical corporation." Montreal was founded as Ville Marie — the City of 
Mary — and still belongs, in great measure, to the Fathers who will some day, 
if they are not already, be rich " beyond the dreams of avarice." 

Upon landing, the Prince was presented with a municipal Address, in English 
and French, to which he made the following reply: — "Gentlemen, — The ad- 
dress you have just presented to me, in which you proclaim your loyalty to the 
Queen and attachment to the British Crown, demands my warmest acknow- 
ledgments. The impression made upon me by the kind and cordial reception 
which has been accorded to me on this first visit to Canada can never fade from 
my mind ; and deeply will the Queen be gratified by the proof which it affords 
that the interest which she takes in the welfare of this portion of her Empire, 
and which she has been anxious to mark by my presence among you, is met 
on their part by feelings of affectionate devotion to herself and her family. 
For myself, I rejoice at the opportunity which has been afforded me of visiting 
this city — a great emporium of the trade of Canada- — and whose growing pros- 
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parity offers so striking an example of what may be effected by energy and 
enterprise under the influence of free institutions. That this prosperity may be 
still further enlarged is my earnest hope, and there can be little 
doubt that by the completion of that stupendous monument of engi- 
neering skill and labour, which I have come in the name of the Queen 
to inaugurate, new sources of wealth will be opened to your citizens, and to 
the country new elements of power developed, and new links forged to bind 
together in peaceful co-operation the exertions of a wide-spread and rapidly in- 
creasing population." 

A procession of peculiar interest and of great length was then formed, 
headed by a small party of Cawknawaaga Indians — a branch of the Iroquois — 
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in their war paint, and escorted the Prince, first to the residence of Mr. Rose, 
the Commissioner of Public W/orks in Canada, which had been placed at his 
disposal during his visit, and then to the Crystal Palace, where he opened an 
Industrial Exhibition, the nature and objects of which were explained by the 
Governor-General. A special train conveyed him thence to the Victoria Bridge, 
designed by Robert Stephenson and Alexander Ross, which was at 
that time one of the wonders of the world, being five times longer than the 
longest bridge then existing. One block of limestone alone remained to be 
lowered into its place, and when the Prince arrived he found it depending 
by a chain from the scaffolding "over the grave in which it was to rest till 
disturbed by ruin," to use the florid language of an observer. This ceremony 
completed, His Royal Highness hammered the last rivet into the centre tube, and 
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the great bridge was finished. It was a famous day for Montreal, which 
illuminated itself at night with especial splendour. Not the least interesting 
detail of these historic proceedings was the presence of a detachment of the 
Boston Fusiliers. At the lunch after the ceremonial completion of the bridge 
the Prince of Wales proposed a toast to " the health of the Governor-General, 
prosperity to Canada, and prosperity to the Grand Trunk Railway." 

Between his landing at Montreal on the 25 th of August and his departure 
for Ottawa on the 31st, the Prince was kept very hard at work, with a little 
relaxation in the shape of some Indian games, and a fair share of that dancing 
in which not only the Royal party but the whole of Canada would seem to 
have taken an inexhaustible delight. There was, for instance, a game of lacrosse 
between a team of sixty Algonquin and sixty Iroquois Indians, followed by three 
games between twenty-five gentlemen of Montreal and as many Algonquins, in 
which the red men won. The Prince was then treated to a war-dance, performed 
with all the " properties " familiar to students of the delightful fiction of Feni^- 
more Cooper and Mayne Reid. A levee of enormous proportions was sand- 
wiched between this entertainment and a citizens' ball, which turned out to be the 
most magnificent function at which the Prince had been present in Canada. 
The citizens, indeed, made up their minds to do something which could not 
be approached, even by New York itself, and the result was a fete of which 
any European capital might have been proud. " The Hon. John Young," the 
chroniclers tell us, "was appointed president of the Ball Committee, and he, 
with his colleagues, at once determined that not only a ball-room, but extensive 
surroundings in the way of pleasure grounds, fountains, groves, and bowers, 
all lighted up like a second Vauxhall, should be specially constructed for the 
occasion. Costly and almost extravagant as such an idea may now appear to 
many for the sake of a single night's entertainment, it was welcomed with 
acclamation by the citizens, who, instead of any economical curtailments, leant 
entirely in the other direction, and even enlarged upon the cost and proposed 
decorations of the first plan. The spot chosen for the intended edifice — ^for 
edifice in the most permanent sense of the word it may fairly be called — was 
on the north side of Montreal, almost at the foot of Mont Royal, and in the 
centre of a large extent of meadows. Only five weeks before the date fixed 
for the ball the cattle were grazing over the ground which, on Monday night, 
the 27th of August, looked like a fairy land. Less than five weeks previously, 
the woodwork of the building was in the form of huge pine-logs!" Some 
fifty or sixty acres around the building were laid out ; every path over the whole 
of this extent was planted with small trees, and every branch was decorated with 
coloured lanterns. " Near the building a little lake was actually formed, with 
a bridge across it hung with coloured lamps, for by this His Royal Highness 
was to enter the building. The whole surface of the lake, too, was covered with 
imitation water-lilies, which were lighted up in the night, and shone over the 
smooth surfg.ce like little stars in the water." 

All this was very well, but it is impossible to please everybody, and the 
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Committee incurred the gravest obloquy because they were charged with pro- 
viding nothing to drink but draught champagne, and nothing to eat but " thick 
slices of cold corned beef." Notwithstanding these limitations the affair is said 
to have cost close upon ;£■ 10,000. It was on the day of this dance — at which 
the Royal guest enjoyed himself so much that he sang with the band when 
it struck up a favourite air — that a committee from New York was received, and 
offered the Prince a banquet in the Empire City. But youthful ardour turned 
longingly towards more balls, and the invited guest explained that he would 
prefer dancing to dining. And so it was eventually arranged. There was 
also a musical festival in Montreal, at which Lady Franklin, the widow of the 
Arctic explorer who never came back, was presented. After the Prince of Wales 
had retired, the chairman of the committee of management conducted her to 
the chair vacated by His Royal Highness, upon which she was recognised by 
the audience, who rose and cheered her heartily. Another great function was 
the Prince's review of the troops. There were, of course, many excursions to the 
islands and other beautiful spots within easy distance of Montreal, together with 
the famous Lachine Rapids, just where the St. Lawrence opens out into the 
beautiful. Lake St. Louis, a favourite summer resort of the Montreal citizens. 

Among other places visited by the Prince while his headquarters were at 
Montreal, was Sherbrooke, some ninety miles away, which was the scene of a 
touching and chivalrous incident. After the usual address from the Muni- 
cipality he held an informal levee in his travelling dress, and among those 
presented to him was an elderly gentleman named Felton. It was explained to 
him that Mr. Felton, who had lived for many years at Sherbrooke, was, in 
his youth, signal midshipman on board the Victory at Trafalgar. He was 
afterwards at the battle of Copenhagen, where, as at Trafalgar, he earned a 
medal. Unhappily for him, however, he chanced to be officer of the watch on 
board the sloop of war Carieux when, during the blockade of Guadaloupe, in 
1809, she struck on a rock and was wrecked. The mischance resulted in Mr. 
Felton being dismissed from the service. When these circumstances were 
placed before the Prince of Wales he immediately, and in the most gracious 
manner, restored the veteran who had served upon such historic occasions to 
the rank in the Navy which he had lost. This act, which — supposing the cir- 
cumstances I have narrated on the authority of the contemporary reports to be 
facts — seems to have been one of simple justice as well as of princely generosity, 
greatly increased the popularity of Canada's guest. 

Early on the morning after this incident His Royal Highness embarked for 
Ottawa, whither he journeyed by rail and boat. It was matter of general regret 
that the weather was wet and the day advanced when he landed there 
the rain and the darkness combining to spoil the effect of both the aquatic 
and the street processions. Even as it was the former was a most interesting 
and original pageant. There were more than a hundred bark canoes, manned 
by six times as many lumber-men, all in shirts of bright red or brilliant blue, with 
brimmed hats and white trousers. Every canoe looked as new and showy as the 
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men's shirts, and each had a flag at the bow and another at the stern. 
The six hundred paddles dipped in unison, while the Royal steamer advanced in 
the centre of this flotilla, many excursion steamers bringing up the rear. Proud 
as the cities of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Canada itself had been to 
receive the heir to the throne, Ottawa was the proudest of them all, since she was 
the selected capital of the Dominion, and the Prince of Wales was there to lay 
the corner-stone of the buildings which were to house the Federal Parliament. 
In i860 Ottawa was not yet the "fair city, crown of towers" which Lord 
Dufferin has since called her, since, as has been stated already, she was then 
only emerging from the primitive chrysalis of the village of Bytown. The city 
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takes its name from the River Ottawa, at the confluence of which with the 
Rideau and Gatineau, she stands. Few towns are so happily situated, since it 
combines the beauties of mountain, river and forest scenery, while in British 
North America people like to call the River Ottawa the " Hudson of Canada," 
and in its way, it is probably quite as fine. The selection of Ottawa as the 
future capital of the Dominion — confederation did not come until seven years 
after the Royal visit — was made by Queen Victoria, to whom the choice was 
ultimately left, the Colonists themselves being unable to agree on the point. 
The decision was not universally popular at first ; but the result has been 
the creation of a stately city of which any nation might be proud. 
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How far we have moved in our ideas about the Colonies since i860 is 
significantly suggested by a comparison of the facts of the present day with 
the theories of a generation and a-half ago. Mr. Woods, to whose letters 
to the Times I have already expressed my indebtedness, was very scornful on 
this subject. " Ottawa, as the capital of Canada, seems/' he wrote, " such a 
monstrous absurdity that, like all who have penetrated to it, I can never 
treat its Metropolitan future as anything more than a bad practical joke, 
in which no one ever saw any meaning, but which, now that the Prince has 
solemnly laid the foundation stone of ' intended ' Parliament buildings, is con- 
sidered as having gone rather too far. ... A merely picturesque situation 
is no reason for building a capital when all other requisites are deficient. . . . 
Judging^ from the state of feeling among all classes of Canadians, it would seem 
almost impossible to carry out the plan. The mere fact of Parliament buildings 
having been begun there, is really of no weight at all in the consideration 
of this question. Parliament buildings have, in a manner, been scattered broad- 
cast throughout the Province. Those building at Ottawa will be admirably 
suited for lunatic asylums, when the town is sufficiently prosperous to require 
them for that purpose." Yet the Dominion Parliament has actually met in these 
" lunatic asylums " for close on forty years, and Ottawa has long been a 
populous and flourishing city ! 

It was on Saturday, the ist of September, i860, that the Prince of Wales laid 
the corner-stone of the Parliament buildings in the presence of enormous 
crowds of people who had assembled, in many cases, from great distances. 
Canada may well be proud of this great pile which, from first to last, has cost her 
about a million sterling. The buildings form three sides of a quadrangle, and 
crown an eminence 1 50 feet above the river. They are 472 feet long ; the central 
tower is 180 feet high ; their depth is 570 feet ; and there is an extension, dating 
from 1875, with a tower 272 feet high. The Houses of Parliament contain a 
library of 160,000 volumes, open to the pubHc. The style is what is, I believe, 
called modern Gothic — the style of St. Pancras station and Eaton Hall, which, 
while not altogether satisfactory to the artistic sense, has the advantage of 
being grandiose without being heavy. The capital city is naturally the residence 
of the Governor-General, who, however, has in Rideau Hall a palace that is 
hardly worthy of the Dominion, and certainly not of a city which possesses 
such splendid Government buildings. It dates from 1838, but did not become 
the property of the Colony until thirty years later. 

One of the Prince of Wales's most interesting experiences during his stay 
at Ottawa was shooting the rapids on a raft. These " rapids " are artificial, as 
will be seen from the following description :— " When the great mass of lumber 
is brought down to the Falls of the Ottawa, a special contrivance is, of course, 
necessary to get it below them, as the result of letting it over the Falls 
themselves would be simply to destroy the logs. For this purpose, then, a 
certain portion of the river is dammed off, and turned into a broad, wide channel 
of timber, down which, of course, the waters of the Ottawa rush at terrific speed. 
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The head of this shoot is placed some 300 or 400 yards above the Falls, and 
terminates, after a run of about three-quarters of a mile, in the still waters of 
the river below their base. But a raft on such a steep incline, and hurried along 
by such a rush of water, would attain a speed which would destroy itself 
and all upon it ; the fall of the shoot is broken at intervals by straight runs, 
along which it glides at a comparatively reduced speed, till it again drops over 
the next incline, and commences another headlong rush. . . . The same 
risk attends these shoots as attends the rafts on natural rapids. If not carefully 
secured the mass of timber may break up, when all on it would have but a 
poor chance of escape. . . Of course every possible precaution was taken ] 

to insure strength, and careful guides for the raft on which the Prince was tO| 
rush down the shoot. Only the immediate' members of the suite and a few 
gentlemen, in all about twenty, were allowed to be on it. When these were, 
fairly settled down, the Prince sitting on a raised plank, between the Duke of: 
Newcastle and the Governor-General, the 'rope which held the mass of timber 
against the current was cut, and instantly the raft began to move. At first it 
went with a slow, stately motion, but gradually, as it entered the narrow parts of 
the shoot, where the incline began, the speed quickened, and every one held 
fast as the first jump and steep descent drew nearer. Before you could well say 
it was coming, the mass tipped up, and slid over the edge with an uneasy 
kind of gliding leap, like a huge porpoise tumbling, and went rushing down 
faster and faster till there was another jump, and then a straight run which 
plunged the beams under water, wetting some of the Royal party to the knees. 
Quicker and quicker the banks flew by, all thronged with people cheering 
and waving handkerchiefs, and faster and faster the raft plunged down, 
groaning and creaking, now half hidden by the boiling water, into which it 
dashed at the end of each shoot, gliding rapidly along the straight runs with 
jerks and thumps, as if it was being forced over rocks, till it came to another jump 
and another steep incline, taking each one faster than the others in one grand 
headlong sort of flying whirl, which gave a notion of irresistible force, and 
made each passenger seem, as it were, a component part of raft and rapids 

both All on the raft with the Prince, to whom the situation was 

as novel as it seemed beautiful and terrible, were delighted, and the only 
regret which His Royal Highness expressed when the raft did at last con- 
descend to stop in the centre of the river, below the Falls, was that the shoot was 
not at least a mile longer." 

On the morning of the 3rd of September a pleasant country drive began 
a roundabout progress, which had been purposely arranged that the Prince of 
Wales might form some idea of what travel in Canada was like for 
ordinary mortals. At the village of Aylmer a steamer was waiting to convey 
him up the River Ottawa, on his way to Brockville. At Chat's Portage, the 
next stop, he was met by a flotilla of canoes which the whole party entered. 
The Prince's craft was manned by twelve stalwart Scotch lumberers, the whole 
of the boatmen singing meanwhile the old Canadian song, " II y a longtemps 
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que je t'aime, jamais je ne t'oublierai." When Arnprior was reached, the 
Prince drove to Almonte, eighteen or twenty miles farther on. Here and there 
along the road pine and spruce had been planted and wreaths of flowers hung 
out, while in several instances rustic belles, who had long been waiting in 
anxious expectancy, threw bouquets into one or other of the carriages, being 
uncertain as to which was the Prince's, and many let the right carriage go by 
unnoticed^ At Almonte the Prince " boarded the cars " on the Grand Trunk 
Railway, and at eight in the evening reached Brockville, having, report says, 
been reduced during his journey to washing in Seltzer water. All along the 
day's route the greetings had been enthusiastic enough ; but at Brockville the 
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traveller had a new experience in the shape of a torch-light procession of 
firemen. " The flaring torches in the background, the exploding rockets high 
above, the brilliant transparencies spanning the streets, the Chinese lanterns 
swinging from roofs and windows and arches, the distant bonfires, the ringing 
church bells, and the ringing cheers, combined to make a spectacle as brilliant 
as it was exciting," says one description of the scene. The procession then 
escorted the Prince to his steamer, which was anchored in mid-stream. 

Next morning, after a drive through the town, the Prince steamed away in 
the Kingston, which a few minutes afterwards was pursuing her course among 
the Thousand Islands — which are considerably over a thousand in number, 
and are of all manner of sizes, from a mere rock to an expanse large enough 
to house thousands of people These islands, which form one of the 
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most beautiful scenes in the New World — some of them are Canadian, 
and some American, since the boundary line between the Province 
of Ontario and the State of New York runs down the middle of the St. 
Lawrence — extend the whole way from Brockville to Kingston, Ontario, whither 
the Prince was now bound. It was not altogether with feelings of pleasant 
expectation that the Duke of Newcastle and those who were in charge of 
the arrangements saw Kingston ahead, spread across its gentle declivities. 
Before the departure from Brockville a telegram had been received, stating 
that the Orangemen were determined to join the Royal procession upon the 
Prince's landing, arrayed in all the finery of the Order, and a reply had been 
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sent that His Royal Highness would not take part in such a procession, since 
it would be offensive to the Roman Catholics, who had protested against it, or 
pass under any triumphal arch inscribed with party devices. Something of this 
had, indeed, been heard while the party were still at Montreal, as the following 
letter records : — 

" Montreal, August 30, i860. 
" My Dear Sir Edmund, — I am informed that it is the intention of the 
Orangemen of Toronto to erect an arch on the line of route which it is desired 
by the citizens that the Prince of Wales shall take on Friday next, and to 
decorate it with the insignia of their Association. I am also told that they 
mean to appear in the procession similarly decorated with party badges. It is 
obvious that a display of this, nature on such an occasion is likely to lead to 
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religious feud and breach of the peace, and it is my duty to prevent, as far as I 
am able, the exposure of the Prince to supposed participation in a scene so 
much to be deprecated and so alien to the spirit in which he visits Canada. 
I trust you may be able to persuade those who are concerned in these pre- 
parations to abandon their intentions ; but that there may be no mistake, 
I hope you will inform them that, in the event of such an arch being erected, 
I shall advise the Prince to refuse to pass under it, and enter the town by 
another street ; and further, if any Orange demonstration, or any other demon- 
stration of a party character is persisted in, I shall advise the Prince to 
abandon his visit to the town altogether. I have heard, but with less certainty, 
that a similar demonstration is contemplated at Kingston. I need not say 
that my remarks apply equally to that or any other town. I am, etc., 

" Newcastle. 
" To the Right Hon. Sir. E. W. Head." 

A copy of this letter was sent by the Governor-General to the Mayor of 
Toronto with the following communication from himself : — 

" Ottawa, August 31. 

" Sir, — I have the honour to enclose a copy of a letter addressed to me 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, now in attendance on His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. 

" In explanation of this letter, I desire to call your attention to the fact that, 
according to an advertisement which has appeared in a Toronto paper, it 
is the intention of the Orange body in that city to display, in the procession 
which is to take place on the reception of His Royal Highness, and in the 
streets through which he is to pass, certain emblems and decorations belonging 
especially to their own Society. 

"I may state, in the most explicit terms, that any such display, or any 
attempt to connect with His Royal Highness's reception the public and open 
reception of the Orangemen, or any party association, would be viewed with 
extreme dissatisfaction. 

"You will bear in mind. Sir, that His Royal Highness visits this Colony 
on the special invitation of the whole people, as conveyed by both branches 
of the Legislature, without distinction of creed or party; and it would be 
inconsistent with the spirit and object of such an invitation and such a visit, 
to thrust on him the exhibition of banners or other badges of distinction 
which are known to be offensive to any portion of Her Majesty's subjects. 

"I feel satisfied that his Grace's reasons for expressing these views will, 
on consideration, be deemed satisfactory; and I have to request that you, as 
chief magistrate of the city of Toronto, will take care that no such cause of 
complaint may exist, either in the procession itself, or in the decoration of 
the streets through which His Royal Highness will pass. 
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" I have further to request that you will, by letter addressed to me at 

Kingston, inform me explicitly as to whether any doubt exists as to a 

compliance with the wishes expressed by the Duke of Newcastle in this 

matter, as the course likely to be pursued at Toronto may materially affect the 

route to be taken by His Royal Highness in his future progress through the 

Province. I have the honour to be, etc., 

.,.,.,. „, ,. . ^, T^ <. -. "Edmund Head. 

His Worship the Mayor, 1 oronto. 

The Governor-General also sent a copy of the Duke of Newcastle's letter to 
the Mayor of Kingston. It may be convenient to explain here that the 
Protestant effervescence, which was at this time going on in the Province, was not 
altogether a spontaneous Orange demonstration against the Catholic party, 
but was a political movement which aimed at embarrassing and discrediting the 
Provincial government. The leaders of the anti-government party "fostered 
to the utmost among the Orangemen the belief that a grand Orange demon- 
stration was necessary, to counteract the baleful influence which would other- 
wise be exercised by the example of the Prince's Romanist back-slidings in 
Canada." Demonstrations having been decided upon, there was no lack of 
ingenuity in inventing calumnies to justify them. " Reports were industriously 
circulated among the Orangemen of Kingston and Toronto, that the Host had 
been carried in procession before the Prince at Quebec, that in many public 
ceremonials he had been attended by lOO or more Romish priests in their 
vestments, that he had constantly visited all the Roman Catholic Cathedrals and 
Churches, neglecting those of his own religion, and that, partly in deference 
to the Romish leanings of the Duke of Newcastle, the Romish Bishops had 
been allowed precedence over all in the procession which received His Royal 
Highness at Quebec." 

My readers have already seen that there was not an atom of truth 
in these statements, and, indeed, that, apart from his visit to the Catholic 
Cathedral in Newfoundland, the Prince of Wales, throughout his stay in 
Canada, never set foot within any of the Churches of that Communion. 
But when religious passion is once aroused, people will believe anything, and 
the Orangemen of Kingston swallowed all the fabrications that were offered to 
them, and determined to muster in force when the Prince landed, with all 
their banners and insignia. The letters from the Duke of Newcastle and Sir 
Edmund Head were communicated to the Town Council, and a stormy debate 
followed ; but the Mayor was himself an Orangeman, and nothing was done, 
perhaps because it was thought that the Colonial Secretary would not stand firm. 
Two Orange arches were erected and decorated with party emblems and inscrip- 
tions. When all this was heard of a private intimation was sent to the Mayor 
that, unless the Orange procession was given up, the Prince would not land. A 
municipal order was therefore issued, cancelling the official procession ; but the 
Orangemen determined to persevere with their demonstration. 

Immediately upon arrival the Duke of Newcastle sent to the Mayor of 
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Kingston to inquire whether the Orangemen intended to forego their procession. 
The Mayor sent a reply to the effect that nothing was changed. Thereupon 
the Governor-General of Canada, as the supreme authority of the Colony, 
intimated that unless it was decided to dispense with this party demonstration, 
the Prince would not land. Recognising that matters had now become serious 
the local Grand-Master ordered the Orangemen to give up the position they 
had assumed ; but party passion had now got out of hand altogether, and 
they refused. The Prince then offered to receive the address from the Mayor 
and Corporation on board, but the City Council passed a resolution refusing 
to present it anywhere but on shore. The Moderator and Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church, however, presented their Address on board, and in his 
reply His Royal Highness expressed his regret that circumstances should have 
prevented him from landing. The Prince slept on board the Kingston that 
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night, and the town was illuminated, although not to the extent that had 
been arranged. The next morning — September 5 th — the Orange party were 
still parading the streets in procession, wearing their insignia, and shouting 
" No Surrender." It is therefore not surprising that it was finally decided not 
to land. Lord Lyons went on shore to inform the authorities that the Prince 
would not land, and to convey to an American company of Volunteers His 
Royal Highness's regrets that he would not be able to have the pleasure of 
seeing them at Kingston. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon the Kingston steamed away . from the 
inhospitable town from which it took its name, the Volunteer Artillery 
firing a royal salute. Before leaving, however, the Duke of Newcastle 
addressed a very temperate letter to the Mayor, expressing his regret that 
he found himself compelled to take the extreme course of advising 
VOL. I. I 
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the Prince of Wales to proceed on his course without landing. " I could hardly 
bring myself to believe," he wrote, " that the Orangemen would be so misguided 
in their own conduct, and act so offensively to the whole of their fellow citizens — 
Protestant and Roman Catholic — as to persevere in their intention of preventing 
the Prince from accepting the hospitality of your city." All that he had asked 
them to do was " to abstain from displaying in the presence of a young Prince 
of nineteen years of age, the heir to a sceptre which rules over millions of 
every form of Christianity, symbols of religious and political organisations which 
are notoriously offensive to the members of another creed." The Duke ex- 
plained that he had never doubted the loyalty of the Orangemen, but he 
asked the Mayor to consider "in what position would the Prince be placed 
by my sanction if he were now to pass through such a scene as was prepared 
for him (which happens not to be forbidden by thd Colonial Legislature), and 
next year visit the North of Ireland, where he could not be a party to such 
an exhibition without violating the laws of his country." He concluded by 
announcing that His Royal Highness would continue the route which had 
been prepared for him^ " but in any place where similar demonstrations are 
adhered to, a similar course tO' that pursued at Kingston will be taken." 

From every point of view the incident was most unfortunate. It marred 
what had hitherto been one long triumphal procession, in which the popularity 
of the Prince of Wales had increased day by day — only a week or two before 
Prince Albert had written to Baron Stockmar that in Canada " Bertie is gene- 
rally pronounced the most perfect production of nature " — and permitted party 
bitterness to step into an arena where its presence was an indecency. The 
citizens of Kingston had only themselves to thank for their disappointment, 
since it was clear from the language used at the "indignation meeting" held 
directly after the Prince's departure, that they were in general sympathy with 
the Orangemen. " Was it right," asked one of the speakers, " for the Roman 
Catholics in Lower Canada to assemble all their Bishops from Sandwich to 
Gaspe to meet His Royal Highness on his first landing at Quebec, to induce 
him to visit their colleges and nunneries, and, where the Church of England 
was hardly represented, to allow these to gather and pass before him in all 
the pageantry of feudal days— and then, after such a recognition of the religion 
of the people in that section, altogether refuse similar privileges to the 
representatives of Protestantism in Upper Canada? " All this is mere confusion 
of mind. The Orangemen were in no sense the "representatives" of the 
Church of England, and to pretend that they were was merely to confound 
politics with religion. Unhappily, the Prince had not finished with this temper 
when he left Kingston— which, in view of its historical interest, he may well 
have desired to visit. The ancient Frontenac, of which La Salle was Governor, 
Kingston, Mr. Sladen says, "is like a bit of the old world, with its ramparts! 
its Martello towers, its military academy, and its stately stone streets embosomed 
in ancient trees." 

The Prince of Wales's next stopping-place was Belleville, and when the 
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Kingston arrived there those on board found the Orangemen already in posses- 
sion of the town. Two hundred of them left Kingston by train some twelve 
hours after the departure of the steamer, and arrived there at four in the 
morning. They at once re-commenced their defiant parade, and, although 
opinion was more divided than at Kingston — it had, indeed, been decided 
not to hold an Orange procession— the demonstration was apparently not un- 
popular. Shortly after nine o'clock the Mayor went on board to acquaint 
the Duke of Newcastle with the resolution of the Orangemen to join in the 
procession if the Prince landed, and to keep their arch, adorned with their 
party colours, standing. After his return from this interview the Mayor mounted 
a platform and addressed the people. He said that he had seen the Duke and 
had been informed that the Prince greatly regretted that he should not have 
an opportunity of seeing their town, more especially as they had gone to so 
much trouble and expense in providing decorations. This announcement, for 
which what had happened at Kingston had, of course, prepared them, threw the 
townspeople into a very gloorny frame of mind, which was intensified when, 
half an hour later, the Kingston left the harbour on the way to Coburg where 
a very different spirit prevailed. 

It was ten o'clock at night before the vessel arrived, to find the town 
illuminated and in a fever of loyal expectancy, thanks to the wisdom of the 
local Orangemen, who had agreed to refrain from particularist demonstra- 
tions', and to the diplomatic skill of the authorities who managed to have 
the train bringing contingents from Kingston delayed so seriously at wayside 
stations that it arrived when all was over. Late as it was, the Prince 
landed and went to the ball which, in accordance with precedent, had 
been provided, his carriage being drawn to the Town Hall by a party of 
gentlemen in evening dress. The indefatigable young gentleman danced until 
a quarter to four, but before ten the next morning he was off by train on the 
way to Toronto. At Rice Lake there was an address from the Indians, who 
presented the Prince with a number of birch baskets filled with native work. At 
Peterborough there were further addresses, and at Port Hope there was a 
luncheon provided by the municipality. At Whitby, where there was even 
unusual cheering and excitement, the royal party re-embarked on the 
Kingston for Toronto, whither they were escorted by a cloud of excursion 
steamers. 

There were fifty thousand spectators of the Prince of Wales's landing at 
Toronto, where the welcome was, if possible, even more impressive than in 
the other great Canadian cities. He was received, on landing, under a mag- 
nificent canopy, and was escorted through the town by a splendid procession. 
Even here, however, the Orange faction had found it impossible to behave with 
decency. One of the arches on the route was an unmistakable Orange inspira- 
tion. It was said to be an exact reproduction of the memorable gate of Derry, 
with a transparency on the pediment representing King William III. mounted 
on a white horse, in the act of crossing the Boyne. When the Duke of 
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When Government House was 
interview with the Mayor, which 
certainly "very painful," to use Mr. 



Newcastle heard of this arch, some days before his arrival, he wrote to Mr. 
Wilson, the Mayor of Toronto, to say that the Prince would pass under no such 
party ensign. The Mayor replied that the emblems would be removed, and 
that a portrait of the Prince of Wales would be substituted for the trans- 
parency of Dutch William. It had been intended to change the portraits on 
the night the royal party was at Coburg ; but by this time some of the agitators 
from Kingston were in Toronto, and managed to persuade the Orangemen not 
to carry out the Mayor's undertaking. Nevertheless by an act of unhappy 
indiscretion the Mayor wrote to the Duke of Newcastle that the change had 
actually been made, and so the Prince passed under the Orange arch before 
the Colonial Secretary had time to observe that faith had not been kept 
with him. 

reached the Duke had an immediate 
seems to have been stormy, and was 
Wilson's own subsequent phrase. The 
Colonial Secretary — a man who " stood 
no nonsense " — informed His Worship 
that imless some apology were made or 
explanation given of the affront that 
had been placed upon the Prince, he 
would feel it his duty to advise His 
Royal Highness either to leave the city, 
or to mark his sense of the deceit prac- 
tised upon him by declining to receive 
the Mayor or any other members of the 
Corporation who had been parties to it, 
at his levee on the following day. The 
.Mayor thereupon undertook to convene 
the City Council, that a formal answer 
might be returned the next morning. 
The Duke was, however, not disposed 
to wait long for an answer. At eleven 
o'clock the next morning he addressed 
a letter to the Mayor, expressing 
his regret that he had heard nothing from him, and repeating that what 
had occurred could not be overlooked "without loss of honour and 
position." The levee that had been arranged for would, he said, still be 
held, but he hoped the Mayor would see the propriety of not attending 
it "so long as this matter is unexplained, and no reparation offered." Had 
the Duke's excusable impatience been curbed for a few minutes longer he would 
have received, before he wrote, a letter from the Mayor, explaining that 
the Council were about to meet, it having been found impossible, in the 
general turmoil, to bring them together the night before. The Duke there- 
upon added a dry postscript hoping that the result of the meeting might 
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be satisfactory. Later in the day the following letter came to Government 

House : — 

" Mayor's Office, Toronto, Sefit- 8. 

" My Lord Duke, — Adverting to the interview which your Grace 
did me the honour of holding with me last evening on the 
subject of the transparency of King William III. on the Orangemen's arch 
in this city, and the letter which I had the honour of addressing to his 
Excellency the Governor-General, stating that such a decoration was not to 
have been placed there, I am now desirous of acknowledging to your Grace that 
I ought most undoubtedly 
to have stated the change 
which was subsequently 
proposed to be made, and 
which was afterwards, in 
fact, made. And al- 
though the Roman 
Catholics were quite 
willing to acquiesce, and 
did acquiesce, in the 
alteration, it was, never- 
theless, only due to your 
Grace and to his Excel- 
lency that such a devia- 
tion from the understood 
arrangement should have 
been promptly trans- 
mitted ; and, looking 
back to what I have done 
from the present view of 
matters, it may appear 
that it was presumptuous 
on my part to judge 
whether your Grace or 
his Excellency would or 
would jiot haVe esteemed 
this deviation as of that 
consequence which it has now assumed. There has been much difficulty in 
arranging satisfactorily the late threatening and serious state of affairs here, 
and I trust I have not been wanting in my efforts to bring about this 
pleasing result. It is painful to me, therefore, to feel that I have even 
unintentionally failed in discharging my duty in this particular, but it is infi- 
nitely more painful to me to think that your Grace should think that I have 
omitted to communicate this information from any unworthy motive, or for the 
purpose of compromising His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, your Grace, 
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or his Excellency the Governor-General; or even for the sake of complaisance 
towards any portion of my fellow citizens. 

" I can safely appeal to any one who knows me, and who, I am sure, will 
satisfy your Grace that I would not, unless I were to depart from the whole 
tenor of my life, act in the manner to which your Grace alluded last evening ; 
but I admit again that much does appear in what has occurred to have induced 
your Grace to form the strong opinion which your Grace gave expression to 
on the occasion in question. 

" I have now only to implore your Grace that, whatever omission or offence 
I may be chargeable with, it may not be visited in any manner upon this most 
loyal city, for as towards your Grace and his Excellency I am alone to blame. 
I have the honour to be, my Lord Duke, Your Grace's most obedient, humble 
servant, 

"Adam Wilson, Mayor. 

" His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, etc." 



To this the Colonial Secretary made a reply which was an admirable mixture 
of dignity and the olive-branch : — 

" Government House, Toronto, Seft. 8. 
" Sir, — I am so sincerely anxious that all the painful events of the last few 
days should be at once and for ever buried in oblivion, and nothing remembered 
but the heart-stirring scene which last night proclaimed to the world the 
unanimous and enthusiastic loyalty of the city of Toronto, that it is a real relief 
to my mind to feel that I can, without any sacrifice of duty to the Prince 
of Wales, accept the apology which is offered by your letter just received. In 
this spirit I will not continue a discussion which must have been so painful 
to you, and has certainly been no less so to me, but I must point out to 
you that it was your letters which really gave an obnoxious character to the 
transparency of William III. Nobody can object to a representation in 
itself of one of the most illustrious of our kings, but when you informed me that 
the transparency was to be removed by the Orangemen as an acknowledged 
party symbol, it at once assumed the objectionable feature of the display which 
I had advised the Prince not to countenance, and its restoration made it impossible 
for the Prince to pass under the arch without violating the terms of my letter 
to the Governor-General. I can only hope that from this moment all dif- 
ferences may as completely vanish from the minds of others as they will from 
that of, sir, yours very obediently, 

" Newcastle." 
" The Worshipful the Mayor of Toronto." 

The levee referred to by the Duke of Newcastle in his first letter was 
duly held, but, of course, none of the members of the City Council presented 
themselves. They were, however, presented later, and the unhappy incident 
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ended. After this levee, held on the morning after his arrival, the Prince 
played a game of racquets in a public racquet-court, which was closed for the 
occasion. The amusement was, however, interrupted by the unmannerly 
curiosity of some young men who climbed to the glass roof, and broke the 
windows that they might watch what was going on. Their inquisitiveness went 
unrewEirded, since the Prince of Wales left immediately. At night there was 
a reception and ball at the Law Courts, one of the most magnificent buildings 
in the Dominion. A happy effect was obtained by lighting the great hall used 
for dancing on the principle adopted in the House of Commons, the inner roofing 
being of stained glass, behind which were gas jets that poured down a mellow light. 

The following day was Sunday, and the Prince listened to a sermon from 
Dr. Strachan, the first Bishop of Toronto, for in i860 the organisation of the 
Church of England in Canada was in its infancy. The Prince naturally 
took care not to drive under the Orange arch on his way to the Cathedral, to 
the intense anger of the bigoted pailisans, who immediately decorated it with their 
flags, and endeavoured, by exciting a disturbance, to force the royal carriage 
to pass under it. Their ignorance must have been equal to their malignance if 
they imagined for a moment that such behaviour would prove successful. 
Toronto was the headquarters from which His Royal Highness visited several 
beautiful and historic spots. At Aurora the royal train was obliged to pass 
under an Orange arch which had been erected across the railway line. From 
CoUingwood the party embarked upon a trip on Georgian Bay, an inlet of Lake 
Huron. The Prince was made a member of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 
whose regatta he attended ; he laid the foundation-stone of the pedestal for a 
statue of the Queen, then about to be erected in the park, received the 
Volunteers, visited the University, and the Normal School, and planted a maple 
tree— the oak of Canada — in the Botanical Gardens. As he did so he expressed 
a hope that the sapling would flourish as the youthful city had already done. 
These frequent engagements and the constant travelling were found almost 
too much by the suite, but the Prince himself never turned a hair. 

By this time the people of Belleville had repented of their patronage of 
the absurd bigots who had prevented the Prince landing there, and sent a 
deputation to Toronto to beg him to return, undertaking that, if he would do so, 
nothing should occur to mar the hcirmony of the visit. His Royal Highness 
received them very frankly, expressed his pleasure at seeing them, and said he 
was convinced of the loyalty of the townspeople, and that the doings of the 
malcontents were against the wishes of the majority. He would blot all un- 
pleasant recollections from his memory, and on returning home would assure Her 
Majesty of the loyalty of Belleville ; but prior arrangements would prevent his 
visiting the town, as he would otherwise have been happy to do. Before the 
Prince departed there was another ball, and a greeting from school-children, 
who sang a special version of the National Anthem. Alterations and additions 
were made to the venerable national hymn in so many of the Canadian towns 
that it may be interesting to preserve here the addendum made at Toronto 
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which must be judged, like the others, from a patriotic rather than a Hterary 
standpoint : — 

" Victoria's son and heir ! 
No title canst thou bear 

More proud, more dear. 
Thou, o'er the mighty sea. 
Hast come, our guest to be : 
Warmly we welcome thee — 
Thrice welcome here ! 

" Hail, Britain's hope and ours ! 
Though here no regal towers 

Receive thy train. 
Strong arms shall thee surround. 
And loyal hearts shall bound. 
And every voice resound 
Our joyful strain ! " 

Toronto was left on the 13th of September for the little "city" of London. 
The Prince had a more than royal reception at each stopping-place on the way, 
and at Petersburg, where an address was read in German, the deputation which 
presented it was delighted when an impromptu reply was made in the same 
language. The visit to London would have been curious and interesting, if 
only from the pains which its founders had been at to reproduce as much 
as possible of the local colour of its great namesake. The town, which is in 
Middlesex County, Canada West, had at that time been incorporated only 
fifteen years, and its population did not exceed twelve thousand ; but it was 
already an enterprising and thriving place, supporting two daily newspapers. 
The citizens liked to hear their home spoken of as " The Forest City," in 
allusion to " Windsor " Forest which lay just outside. With its Pall Mall and 
Piccadilly, its Oxford Street and Cheapside, its Regent Street and Bond Street, 
and its Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges, both spanning the River Thames, 
there was no lack of old English nomenclature ; and certainly not even " the 
flower of cities all," as the old poet called the Imperial Capital, could have given, 
in proportion, a more loyal welcome to the Queen's eldest son. During one 
of his excursions from the little London, where he had to live in an hotel, 
as there was no private residence large enough, the Prince received an address 
from a party of two hundred Indians from the Maniboulin Islands, in all their 
bravery of feathers and squirrels' tails. Their chief, " Great Bear," made a 
grave and stately speech, folding his arms and pausing while each sentence was 
translated into English. This harangue, full of primitive poetry, reminded the 
royal hearer that the sky was beautiful, and declared it to have been pre- 
ordained that the Prince and Great Bear should meet, and that the chief's 
heart was glad of it. He hoped that the skies would remain serene alike for 
men of the white and men of the red skin, and that His Royal Highness would 
remember the poor Indian if ever he came to the throne. 

The Prince replied that he was grateful to the chief for his speech, and that he 
would never forget his red brethren. He then presented the chiefs with large 
silver medals, " nearly the size of the mouth of a tumbler," while to the Indians 
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of less importance he gave smaller medals. The red men gave him, in return, 
tomahawks, bows and arrows, pipes, and other remembrances of native manufac- 
ture. Mr. Ward was informed that these medals had been struck at the close of 
the eighteenth century for distribution among the chiefs of the tribes who had 
most distinguished themselves in the war against the Americans. From some 
cause or another they were never given, but remained " in store " till the arrival 
of His Royal Highness, when the matter was recollected, and they were once 
more brought out, furbished up, and re-chased with the badge of the Prince 
of Wales. " Thus the medals intended by George III. as rewards for bloody 
service rendered against the then revolted Americans, were, more than fifty years 
afterwards, distributed by his great-grandson, while en route Vq visit the President 
and Washington's tomb, to the last surviving remains of a totally different 
tribe." 

On the morning of the 15 th the Prince left London on his way to Niagaxa. 
A halt was made at Woodstock, where four addresses were presented, answers 
to which, it was promised, should be sent by post! By way of Paris — another 
reminiscence of the old world- — Brentford, where there were more Indians, and 
Danville, the ruins of the historic Fort Erie were reached, almost exactly facing 
the American city of Buffalo, on the opposite shore of the Niagara River, here 
some two miles wide. Having visited the ivy-grown towers which had looked 
upon so much, sometimes fratricidal, strife, the royal party embarked for 
Chippewa, the Prince receiving a salute of twenty-one guns from a United 
States battery opposite, as he passed. It was dusk when the steamer entered 
the narrow inlet at Chippewa, " between two huge bonfires blazing on either 
bank, the crowds in their vicinity looking spectral in the glare." Upon landing 
the Prince of Wales was escorted by a torch-light procession to his residence, 
a private house which had been placed at his disposal. Two or three hours 
after his arrival the Falls of Niagara were illuminated — a sight which no man 
had ever Seen before. I cannot do better than quote the picturesque account 
of this historic scene which was written by the correspondent of the Times 
who accompanied the progress of the heir to the throne through the New 
World: — 

"At the first idea, it seems about as feasible to light up the Atlantic as 
these great outpourings of Lake Erie, and Mr. Blackwell (a Director of the 
Grand Trunk Railway), when he started the idea was looked on as well-meaning, 
but chimerical, to use the mildest term. Mr. Blackwell, however, persevered, 
and had some 200 Bengal lights made of the largest size which it was possible 
to manufacture. About twenty of these were placed in a row under the 
cliffs, beneath Clifton House and facing the American Fall ; twenty more were 
placed under Table Rock, and twenty more behind the sheet of water itself. 
At 10 o'clock at night they were all lit, and their effect was something grand, 
magical, and brilliant beyond all power of words to pourtray. In an instant 
the whole mass of water, glowing as if incandescent in the intense light, seemed 
turned to molten silver. From behind the fall the light shone with such 
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vivid brilliancy that the waters immediately before it looked like a sheet of 
crystal glass, a cascade of diamonds, every head and stream in which leapt 
and sparkled and spread the glare over the whole scene, like a river of lighted 
phosphorus. The boiling rapids underneath dimly reflected back the vivid 
gleam as from a mirror, lighting up the trees and rocks and all the wild torn 
chasm through which the rapids pour, and showing out the old grey ruins of 
Table Rock like a huge dilapidated tower. The smoke, too, rose in thick 
dense masses, spreading upwards over the cataracts in a luminous cloud, so 
that it seemed as if the Niagara was in a blaze from base to summit. But all 
the grandeur and beauty seemed as nothing to the effect produced when the 
lights were changed from white to red. Niagara seemed turned to blood in 
colour, but so bright, so lurid in its deep effulgence, that a river of seething, 
roaring, hellish fire seemed to have taken the place in an instant of these cold, 
stern, eternal falls. None could look upon this scene, the huge, fiery, blood-red 
mass, dark-looking and clotted in the centre, without a feeling of awe. You 
could not speak, so sublime were its terrors, nor move your gaze away from the 
blazing caldron underneath the falls, where the river seemed in its frothy red 
foam like boiling blood." 

This wonderful display obviously owed much to the happy accident that 
the visitor thus welcomed had arrived on a moonless night. Had the moon 
competed with the artificial illumination most of these unlooked-for effects of 
colour would have been lost. Early the next morning His Royal Highness 
watched the Falls from above, standing on Table Rock in the warm September 
sun, and gazing upon the graceful curve of the eighteen hundred feet span, 
and the hundred and fifty-eight feet depth of the Canadian Fall. The same 
afternoon Blondin performed his famous feat, in the Prince of Wales's presence, 
of crossing the rapids on a tight-rope with a man on his back. In the mere 
traversing of the rope above the terrible abyss there was nothing new, for 
the performer was constantly repeating the experiment. Indeed to " see Blondin 
walk," was, at that time, one of the reasons why people visited Niagara. But 
walking on stilts with a man on his back was a thrilling addition to the 
ordinary exhibition, devised in honour of the illustrious tourist, although the 
man-carrying was familiar enough. " As soon as the Prince and party arrived 
in Blondin's enclosure," wrote an American observer, " that genius of the rope 
set out from the American side, and came on slowly towards the opposite point. 
Huge rocks pointed their naked heads three hundred feet below, and boiling 
rapids plunged onwards in their wild vexation. But Blondin was as composed as 
if he had been standing on Urra f.rma, although he advanced warily, for one 
false step would have hurried him to perdition. He rested two or three times 
in his passage over, and also turned several somersaults, and, with his hands 
grasping the rope, hung down at length, and then, gathering himself up, turned 
round and round like a 'squirrel's cage. It was by no means a healthy sight, and 
the Prince and many others withdrew their eyes from such a terrible display 
of hardihood." Half an hour was occupied by the crossing, and the Prince of 
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Wales shook hands with him, and congratulated him upon his safe arrival. This, 
however, was only half, and the lesser half, of the mad business. Blondin then 
prepared to walk back to the American side, carrying- his agent, Mr. Calcourt, on 
his back. Mr. Ward, the correspondent of the Times, gave a very realistic 
account of an attempt which seems to have had a much worse effect upon 
the nerves of the spectators than upon those of the participants:- — 

" The mere physical 
exertion of carrying a 
man a distance of half 
a mile is no slight feat, 
but when that half-mile 
has to be traversed on 
a tight-rope higher 
than the Monument 
from the sea of boiling 
rapids underneath, 
where one false move- 
ment, the tremor of a 
single nerve, a mo- 
ment's gust of wind, 
would hurry both to an 
instant and dreadful 
death, the attempt is so 
full of sickening terror, 
that not many can 
bring themselves to 
witness it, and those 
who do, remain cold, 
trembling, and silent, 
till the dreadful venture 
is safely passed. Blon- 
din took the matter 
coolly enough. His 
Royal Highness was 
urgent with him not to attempt it, but he replied that there was far 
less danger in the feat than 'appeared to lookers-on, , that he was quite 
used to it, and felt quite at ease, and that as he had everywhere 
announced his intention of performing it, before relinquishing his attempts 
for the season, he felt bound to go on. He accordingly divested himself 
of his Indian chief's head-dress and beadwork coat, and put two strong 
straps crosswise over his broad muscular shoulders, each strap fitted with a flat 
iron hook, to rest on his hips, for there his adventurous companion was to rest his 
legs. Mr. Calcourt was the man to be carried, and this person, in addition to his 
own coolness and confidence in Blondin, had himself a sufficient knowledge of the 
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rope to enable him to stand on it alone whenever Blondin himself wanted rest. 
All the preparations were soon made. Blondin took a very long and rather heavy 
balance-pole. Calcourt divested himself of his boots, and put on a pair of ordinary 
slippers, the soles of which were well chalked. Blondin then stood steadily on the 
rope, and Calcourt, grasping him round the neck, gently and slowly hoisted 
first one leg into the hook and then the other, and then, allowing his limbs to 
swing as relaxed as possible, the venture commenced. Of course, with a rope 
nearly half a mile long, no power could draw it straight. It, therefore, sloped 
rapidly down at both sides from the edges of the cliffs, on which it was secured. 
" This made the attempt look doubly fearful, for it seemed impossible, as Blon- 
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din went down the steep incline of cord with slow, cautious, trembling feet, with 
body carefully thrown back to keep his balance as he almost felt his way, that 
he could avoid slipping and being dashed to fragments on the rocks which 
were far down beneath. At last, however, he passed it, though very slowly, and 
in about five minutes more gained the centre of the rope and stopped, when 
Calcourt, gently raising his legs from the hooks, slid down and stood upon the 
cord, while Blondin rested. Getting upon his back again was a terrible business. 
Twice Calcourt missed raising his legs to the hooks, and Blondin oscillated 
violently under the efforts made on his back. At last, however, his daring 
companion was seated, and the task resumed ; and after three more such intervals 
of rest,' the other side was safely gained. During one, when almost in the 
centre of the rope, there was a violent gust of wind which fluttered Calcourt's 
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coat-tails about as if it would blow them away, and made both men sway on 
the little cord till the spectators were almost sick with fear and anxiety. The 
whole passage occupied a quarter of an hour. Blondin then performed the 
equally dangerous task of returning along the rope on stilts about three feet 
high, and this he did quickly, and with apparent ease." It was noticed that 
the stilts were hooked at the end, like the feet of a bird. 

When Blondin finally stepped from the rope, the Prince of Wales exclaimed, 
with emotion, " Thank God it is all over." The reply was that, so far was the 
feat from being attended by danger, that the equilibrist was ready to carry His 
Royal Highness over on his back! The polite offer was, of course, gracefully 
declined. This thrilling experience over, the royal party embarked on the 
little steamer. Maid of the Mist, which took them to the foot of the Falls. Each 
put on a hooded oilskin coat, the Prince laughing heartily at the strange figure 
he made, enveloped entirely in the huge macintosh which was being played 
upon all the time by the falling spray that drenched the deck. Receding from 
the cataract, the vessel steamed down the river hemmed in by sheer cliffs and 
returned to its starting point. At night the Falls were again illuminated, and it 
can hardly be doubted that the Prince was glad of the breathing time of the 
next day, which was Sunday. On Monday, the 17th of September, he visited 
the whirlpool, and was rowed from the Canadian to the American side, landing 
at the foot of the wooden steps leading up the cliff from the water-side to the 
summit. He now stood, for the first time, upon the soil of the United States. 
The party drove back in the sunset over the suspension bridge into Canada. 

The next morning the Prince of Wales said good-bye to Niagara Falls and 
proceeded to Queenstown Heights, to lay the corner-stone of the monument 
erected to Sir Isaac Brock "th^e hero of Upper Canada," who fell, in the hour 
of victory, on Queenstown Heights, after defeating and making prisoner the 
American army, in the war of 1812. Sir Isaac was buried on " The Mountain," 
346 feet above the level of the river, and a monument was erected above his 
;ashes shortly after the war. In 1840, however, an Irish-American renegade 
crossed the frontier and blew it up, to avenge the " wrongs " of Ireland. A 
subscription amounting to ;£'2,ooq was raised in Canada to replace it, and the 
new monument was ceremoniously unveiled in 1859, but the pinnacle was 
purposely left incomplete that the last touch might be given to the work by 
the Prince of Wales. A pathetic interest was added to the occasion by the 
presence of many veterans of the war of 18 12, nearly every one of whom, 
nearly half a century before, had charged up that very hill, bayonet in hand, to 
the cry of "Revenge the General" — ^who had just fallen. The Prince stood 
close to the tree where Brock fell, and there listened to an address read by 
Sir J. B. Robinson, himself one of the survivors of the victory of Queenstown 
Heights. "We rejoice," said this document, infinitely more interesting than 
most of such utterances, "in the thought that what Your Royal Highness has 
seen, and will see, of this prosperous and happy land, will enable you to judge 
how valuable a possession was saved to the British crown by the successful 
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resistance made in the trying contest in which it was our fortune to beai 
a part, and Your Royal Highness will then be able, also, to judge how large 
a debt the Empire owed to the lamented hero, Brock, whose gallant and generous 
heart shrunk not in the darkest hour of the conflict from the most, discouraging 
odds, and whose example inspired the few with the ability and spirit to do the 
work of many." 

The good taste and the carefully-chosen and diplomatic language of the 
Prince's reply entitle it to preservation. He said : " Gentlemen, — I accept with 
mingled feelings of pride and pain the address which you have presented to 
me on this spot — pride in the gallant deeds of my countrymen, but pain for the 
reflection that so many of the noble band that you once belonged to have 
passed away from the scenes of the bravery of their youth, and from the 
peaceful avocations of their riper years. I have willingly consented to lay 
the foundation stone of this monument. Every nation may, without offence to 
its neighbours, commemorate its heroic deeds — their deeds of arms — their noble 
deaths. This is no taunting boast of victory, no revival of long passed ani- 
mosities, but an honourable tribute to a soldier's fame ; the more honourable 
because we readily acknowledge the bravery and chivalry of that people by 
whose act he fell. I trust that Canada will never want such volunteers as 
those who fought in the last war, nor volunteers without such leaders. But no 
less fervently I pray that your sons and your grandsons may never be 
called upon to add other laurels to those you have so gallantly won. In the 
Queen's name accept from me thanks for your expressions of devoted loyalty." 

The last stone of this historic monument having been lowered into its 
place, the Prince and his suite steamed down the river to the little town of 
Niagara, which, in 1792, when his grandfather, the Duke of Kent landed there, 
was not only the capital of, but the only town in Upper Canada. The circum- 
stance was recalled by the inscription, " Edward, Duke of Kent, August 22, 
1792," upon one of the triumphal arches erected in honour of the illustrious 
visitor. The Prince went on, through St. Catherine's and Grimsby to Hamilton, 
on the western extremity of Lake Ontario. In those days, whatever may be 
the case now, Hamilton was called " The Ambitious City," and it certainly 
gave the Prince a very hearty welcome. At the railway station the Prince 
received an address to which he made a reply of more than usual interest, 
for the reason with which it opens : — 

" Gentlemen, — This is the last of the very numerous addresses which have 
flowed in upon me from the municipal authorities, as well as other bodies 
throughout the Queen's dominions in North America, which I have now traversed 
from east to west, and I can say with truth that it is not the least fervent in 
its declarations of attachment to the Queen, nor the least earnest in its aspira- 
tions for the success and happiness of my future life, and in its prayers that 
my career may be one of usefulness to others and of honour to myself. You 
cannot doubt the readiness with which I undertook the duty which was entrusted 
to me by the Queen, of visiting, in her name and on her behalf, these possessions 
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of her crown. That task is now nearly completed, and it only remains for me 
to report to your Sovereign universal enthusiasm, unanimous loyalty, all-pervadmg 
patriotism, general contentment, and, I trust, no less general prosperity and 
happiness. I can never forget the scenes I have witnessed. The short time 
during which I have enjoyed the privilege of associating myself with the 
Canadian people must ever form a high epoch in my life. I shall bear away 
with me a grateful remembrance of kindness and affection, which, as yet, I 
have been unable to do anything to merit, and it shall be the constant effort 
of my future years to prove myself not unworthy of the love and confidence of 
a generous people." 

One of the features of the procession which escorted the Prince from the 
railway station was a large number of negroes, members of the local Abolition 
Society — for in 1 860 slavery had long been a burning question in North America. 
Here, as at Niagara, the Prince stayed at a private house. In the evening 
he attended a Philharmonic Concert, and, says a humorous accotmt of the 
proceedings, "when once he entered the music became a sham and a delusion, 
and the Prince of Wales was singer, orchestra, and everything." The next 
morning His Royal Highness held his last levee on Canadian soil. So large was 
the number of people attending it that it was feared the stairs would give way 
under their weight. It seems to have been a rather mixed affair, which was, 
perhaps, not very surprising in the circumstances. Each presentee had, 
as usual, to be furnished with two cards, one to be given to the aide-de-camp 
at the door, and the other to the official who announced the names to 
the Prince. Throughout the tour attempts had been made by those more 
familiar with the methods of a pushing commerce than with the ways of Courts, 
to present on such occasions " trade cards " extolling somebody's goods. At 
this Hamilton levee one ingenious tradesman arrived furnished with a card as 
big as a proclamation, which counselled the recipient, in flaming capitals, to 

" Try 's Mills, where you will find a varied assortment of dry goods and 

groceries selected expressly for this market, by Mr. — , sole agent." That 

card, it need hardly be said, never reached the presence-chamber — nor its author 
either. 

The usual ball was enlivened at Hamilton by an incident with quite a 
flavour of comic opera about it. A temporary ball-room had to be built out at 
the back of the principal hotel, and it was found that the wooden house of a 
Dutch settler was very much in the way. It was suggested to the owner that 
he should allow it to be moved back a short distance, the organisers of the 
dance undertaking to re-instate it when the festivities were over. In matters 
of commerce it always was the fault of the Dutch to give too little and ask too 
much, and Mynheer demanded exorbitant compensation. Eventually the 
orchestra was built at the end of the ball-room right over the recalcitrant's roof. 
This naturally annoyed him extremely, and he threatened to light his fires — 
the chimneys were immediately under the orchestra — and smoke the dancers 
out. Since the result would probably have been to set fire to the wooden 
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extension, the fire-engines were kept at hand all night, their hose trained upon 
the Dutchman's chimneys, ready to empty a stream of water into them at the 
first sign of smoke. Perhaps he thought better of it, or perhaps the knowledge 
of the precautions that had been taken cooled his anger. At all events no 
attempt was made to smoke out the Prince and his partners. 

The following day, the 20th of September, was the Prince of Wales's last 
in Canada. Before leaving Hamilton he formally opened the Agricultural 
Exhibition of Upper Canada. Having performed this function, he made an 
interesting little reply to the address that had been presented to him. " My 
duties," he said, " as representative of the Queen, deputed by her to visit 
British North America, cease this day ; but in a private capacity I am about to 
visit, before my return home, that remarkable land which claims with us a 
common ancestry, and in whose extraordinary progress every Englishman feels 
a common interest. Before, however, I quit British soil let me once more address 
through you the inhabitants of united Canada, and bid them an affectionate 
farewell. May God pour down His choicest blessings upon this great and loyal 
people." Such words, uttered in such circumstances, were certain to find an 
echo in the hearts of the Canadian people, and in every corner of what is now 
the Dominion they were read with pleasure, while at home they had some 
influence at least in impressing upon the public mind the conviction that the 
Prince's visit was likely to be the beginning of a new era in the inter-relations 
of the scattered members of the Empire. Most home-keeping Englishmen had 
hitherto felt but a languid interest in Canada. They realised little of its great 
possibilities ; least of all did they realise its enormous area. The first glim- 
merings of the majestic future in store for " New France " may, so far as the 
generality of Englishmen are concerned, be traced to the Prince of Wales's visit. 
The journey through the Colony had been one long triumph. "With the 
one exception of Kingston," wrote Mr. Woods at the time, " he met in every 
town, on every lake, and at every village, such a spontaneous outpouring of 
loyal enthusiasm as never yet greeted even the most powerful monarchs. . . . 
Taken for all in all, modern history has no parallel to this tour through Canada." 
In more measured and official language the Duke of Newcastle said much the 
same thing two or three days later, in the first letter he wrote to the Queen 
from the United States. The Colonial Minister thus summed up the results of 
the visit : — 

" Now the Canadian visit is concluded, he may pronounce it eminently suc- 
cessful, and may venture to offer Her Majesty his humble, but very hearty 
congratulations. He does not doubt that future years will clearly demonstrate 
the good that has been done. The attachment to the Crown of England has 
been greatly cemented, and other nations will have learned how useless it will be 
in case of war to tamper with the allegiance of the North American provinces, 
or to invade their shores. There is much in the population of all classes to 
admire, and for a good government to work upon, and the very knowledge that 
the acts of all will henceforth be more watched in England, because more attention 
VOL. I. K 
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has been drawn to the country, will do great good. The Duke of Newcastle 
is rejoiced to think that this is not the only good that has sprung out of 
this visit. It has done much good to the Prince of Wales himself, and the 
development of mind and habit of thought is very perceptible. The Duke of 
Newcastle will be much disappointed if your Majesty and the Prince Consort 
are not pleased with the change that has been brought about by this practical 
school, in which so many of the future duties of life have been forced upon the 
Prince's daily attention. He has certainly left a very favourable impression 
behind him." 

When, in the afternoon of the 20th of September, the Prince of Wales said 
farewell to Canada and started for Detroit, his first stopping-place in the United 
States, he was accompanied in the train by Mr. Cartier and Mr. Macdonald 
(afterwards the Right Honourable Sir John A. Macdonald, G.C.B., whose widow 
was, in 1891, created Baroness Macdonald of Eamscliffe in the Province of 
Ontario), the Governor-General, and other dignitaries. On the frontier at 
Windsor they left him to become for the next few weeks, as " Lord Renfrew," 
a mere private gentleman visiting America for his pleasure. During his stay 
in Canada the Prince of Wales had performed a vast amount of hard work. 
Not the least of his labours consisted in receiving and replying to addresses. 
Nearly 400 of these often tiresome and nearly always very lengthy documents 
were read to him while he was in the Colony, and he made formal replies to 
more than lOO of them. When the most important of them were subsequently 
printed by the Colonial Of&ce they made a fair-sized volume, 

It may be interesting to add that the cost of the Canadian tour was — to be 
precise — i^ 14,043 igs. The money was not separately . voted by the House of 
Commons, but was provided out of the " Civil Contingencies Fund " for the 
financial year following the Prince's return. 
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CHICAGO FROM LAKE MICHIGAN. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"lord RENFREW" IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The Prince of Wales's train took seven hours to cover the 200 miles of forest 
and prairie which lay between Hamilton and the frontier of the United States. 
-It was evening when Windsor was reached, and the royal party at once 
embarked in the steamer which was to carry them across the St. Clair, the 
broad channel which forms the communication between Lake Huron and Lake 
Erie, to Detroit, exactly opposite. The enthusiasm with which the Prince was 
greeted on landing upon American soil beggared even the scenes which had 
been witnessed in loyal Canada. Every craft in tlie river was illuminated, and 
innumerable rockets testified to the welcome that was waiting on the other side. 
But a good deal more was waiting there than had been bargained for. An 
enormous crowd — it was estimated to number 30,000 — had assembled upon the 
wharf, and no sooner had the boat come alongside than all semblance of order 
vanished. There were no police on duty, but 600 firemen with lighted torches 
had been told off to keep the short route between the landing-place and the 
Russell House Hotel, where the Prince was to stay. The firemen were over- 
whelmed in one tremendous rush, and the entire crowd surged to the water's 
edge. Carriages had been drawn up near to the steamer, but they were so 
surrounded by the crowd that for a long time it was found impossible 
to reach them. Large numbers of women were in the throng, and never had 
Detroit seen so many smashed coal-scuttle bonnets and crumpled crinolines. 

K 2 
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It began to look as though the Prince would have to remain on board all 
night, or at all events until the crowd thinned; but at last some resourceful 
persons seized the horses of one of the nearest carriages and slowly backed 
them till the vehicle almost touched the paddle-wheels. The firemen closed 
into the passage thus opened and, taking advantage of the opportunity, the 
Prince, the Duke of Newcastle, the Governor-General of Canada, and the Earl 
of St. Germans jumped into the carriage, which slowly forced its way through 
the mass, nobody in the crowd having the least idea of the identity of its 
occupants. Detroit had expected that the Prince would be in uniform, and 
surrounded by a brilliant crowd of courtiers, and the quarry was thus unwittingly 
allowed to escape. When it was ascertained that he had really gone, there was 
a worse rush than ever, and Mr. Pennefather, the Governor-General's secretary, 
was swept into the river, and narrowly escaped being killed by the revolving 
paddle-wheels of the steamer as it backed away. 

The crowd started at the run for the hotel, which was speedily surrounded 
by unnumbered thousands, who remained expectantly in the street until mid- 
night Accustomed to obtaining ready access to public men, the people of 
Detroit were considerably surprised when they learned that the Prince of Wales 
proposed having his dinner quietly instead of spending what remained of the 
evening in receiving and shaking hands with them. Happily for himself. His 
Royal Highness seemed rarely to know what fatigue meant, and the next 
morning he made the most of his brief stay in the old French settlement, 
which was already a flourishing town, by driving through the streets to see 
all that was to be seen. There was, however, but little time to spare, for soon 
after ten he was due to leave on his long journey to Chicago. The railway 
station was taken possession of by a somewhat unruly crowd, which carried its 
curiosity to the point of climbing upon the royal saloon, opening the windows - 
and thrusting in its corporate head. It was after eight o'clock in the evening 
of the 2 1st of September that the Prince and his friends, after a weary journey 
of ten hours, reached the young and energetic city on Lake Michigan which, 
even then, was one of the wonders of the United States. There 15,000 people 
had assembled in the railway station, but proper arrangements had been made, 
and the confusion of Detroit was to a great extent obviated. The Prince was 
cheered heartily as he walked to his carriage, but as soon as it had driven 
off to the Richmond House Hotel, the crowd burst all barriers and swarmed 
after him. The next morning, in a drive through the city, His Royal Highness 
had an opportunity of realising the marvellous growth of what is, in many 
respects, the most remarkable manifestation of human energy in the world. 
In the sudden rise of a great town from the level solitary prairie there is much 
that touches the imagination ; and certainly Chicago is the most wonderful 
instance that has ever been known of a city starting from nothing and reaching 
in a generation a population greater than that of London in the middle ages. 
In 1 83 1 Chicago was only an Indian trading post; in 1841 it was a wooden 
town of 5,000 people ; yet at the time of the Prince of Wales's visit it contained 
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1 50,000. It is never safe to write of the " present population " of Chicago, 
for there never was a town in which the present so rapidly becomes the past. 

The Prince of Wales began his progress through Chicago by driving to the 
Court House, where he was received by Mr. Wentworth, the Mayor, better 
known to his contemporaries as " Long John." At the Mayor's request the 
Prince signed his name in his Worship's album, and Mr. Wentworth then led 
the way to the summit of the building, whence a fine view of the city and Lake 
Michigan was obtained. Afterwards, still accompanied, by the Mayor, he visited 
the most interesting and characteristic points of the city. That the Prince was 




STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 



pleased with his visit to Chicago is clear from the letter on the subject which 
the Duke of Newcastle wrote to the Queen, as quoted in Sir Theodore Martin's 
"Life of the Prince Consort": — " Enormous crowds were assembled in this 
city, which, though little more than a village thirty years ago, now contains 
about 150,000 inhabitants, but the utmost order prevailed, and indeed nothing 
could be more remarkable than the mixture of interest and good-humoured 
curiosity, with respect and desire to conform to the expressed wish to avoid 
outward demonstrations. This is very much owing to a remarkable man, 
John Wentworth, who is now Mayor, and has a complete hold over the 
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population, but much credit must also be given to the people themselves. The 
reception of the Prince in Chicago is invaluable, as it is by this time known 
all over the States, and will very much regulate the proceedings in other cities." 

In the afternoon the Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Duke of 
Newcastle, General Bruce, Lord Lyons, Colonel Grey, Major Teesdale, Dr. 
Acland, Lord Hinchinbrooke, and Mr. Elliott went off to Dwight, some ninety 
miles from Chicago, to shoot prairie hens. Dwight was at that time the 
merest prairie village, just five years old, surrounded on every side by a rolling 
desert. It was named after Mr. Dwight who, with his friend, Mr. Morgan, 
established it in the expectation of the investment some day becoming very 
profitable. At that time there were about loo small wooden houses and some 
500 inhabitants, with a little wooden hotel, a tiny church, and a large school. 
Here the Prince led a rough and ready open-air life, which must have been an 
intense relief to himself and his companions after the constant travelling and 
sight-seeing of the preceding weeks. The Prince stayed in a house which, 
although the largest in the place, was still very exiguous. His bedroom, it was 
said at the time, " was very little larger than an ordinary bed, and its ceiling 
was certainly not high enough to have accommodated with comfort either the 
Duke of Newcastle or General Bruce " — both of whom were sons of Anak. 
Two or three of the party had, for lack of other accommodation, to sleep in a 
railway car on a siding at the station. In fact, the visit was a picnic which 
everybody enjoyed thoroughly. 

The Prince had no sooner arrived than, with youthful ardour for sport, 
he went out with his gun, but night was then falling so fast that he 
bagged nothing but a big white owl. Next day, Sunday, was a period 
of welcome rest, diversified only by an unexpected and amusing .visit 
from two Irishmen who, mounted bareback on rough mules, rode in from " the 
back of beyond." They met the Prince just outside his temporary abode, and 
one of them introduced himself with a hearty lack of ceremony by saying, 
"Sir, I was a subject of your rhother, sure, long ago, and I hear you're the 
Prince of Wales. How do you do, sir ?" Dismounting, he shook the Prince 
by the hand very heartily. Indicating his rather tattered companion by a wave 
of the arm, he explained, " This is my friend, sir, and as there's no church near 
where we're fixed, I hope you'll excuse his dress." The Prince smiled and 
said he would, and then the conversation languished. The spokesman had 
apparently got to the end of his small talk, but at last blurted out, " We've 
ridden more than a long twenty miles across the prairie to see you, sir." 
Another pause then came in this not very well lubricated conversation, and then 
this strange prairie-bird, evidently convinced that enough had been said for polite- 
ness, without another word mounted his horse and calling out, " Good-bye, sir," 
the pair rode off. When they had gone about a quarter of a mile the spokesman 
returned some distance to shout out — he had evidently just decided that some 
thought must be given to business — that if any of the party wanted mules 
they had some " beauties " to sell ; and then the two horsemen vanished. 
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The Royal party had not been long at Dwight before they had an opportunity 
of seeing one of those fires which, common enough in those days, are, 
now that the prairie is, in the main, cultivated, comparatively rare. In this case 
it was supposed to have been caused by lightning. The wind carried the flames 
away from the village, and as such fires were good for the land, their progress 
was watched with indifference so far as safety was concerned. A prairie fire is 
a sight worth seeing. " It spreads out," says a description of one of these 
wonderful scenes, " a sea of red smouldering ashes, glowing for miles in all 
directions, while the deep, white ridges of flames ahead mount the slopes with 
awful rapidity, and flap their heavy tongues up into the air with a hoarse, roaring 
noise that fills you with astonish- 
ment and almost terror. Hour after 
hour you may stand, fascinated with 
the terrible beauties of the scene, 
as the mass of red, sultry ruins grows 
and grows each minute, till your eyes 
are pained and heated with its angry 
glare, and you almost dread the 
grand, fierce sheet of fire, which has 
swept all trace of vegetation from 
the surface of the prairie." 

The fire did not interfere with the 
Prince's sport, although it was still 
burning when he left, since it was 
nine or ten miles away from Dwight. 
The prairie hens were wild, and the 
season was late, but the first day's 
shooting produced a bag of more 
than fifty brace, exclusive of plover 
and quail and other oddments. 
At nineteen the Prince was already 
a crack shot, and his share of the 
bag was eleven and a-half brace 
— a brace and a-half more than 
the second day the quarry was 
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the Duke of Newcastle's total. On 
quail, which was sought at Stuart's 
Grove, a famous quail-cover in those days. Of ninety-five and a-half 
brace twenty-eight brace were shot by the Prince of Wales, together 
with some rabbits and plovers, and one or two prairie hens. " The skifl 
and rapidity with which he knocked over the quail perfectly astonished the 
prairie sportsmen who were with him," says one of the historiographers of 
the tour. Nor did the Prince return to Dwight without seeing a peculiarly 
gorgeous prairie sunset. Some specimens of the game that had been shot 
were despatched to the taxidermist as mementoes of an interlude which the 
whole party enjoyed thoroughly. 
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An amusing story, the truth of which is unascertained, is told of this 
excursion. An Englishman who had settled down as a farmer in the Great 
West, and lived in a farm-house close to the shooting, invited the whole of 
the party to enter, with the exception of the Duke of Newcastle. " Not you, 
Newcastle. I have been a tenant of yours, and I have sworn that you shall 
never set a foot on my land," he shouted. The result, of course, was that none 
of the party availed themselves of this oddly-limited hospitality. 

It was now time to make another move, St. Louis and Cincinnati being the 
objective. On the way the royal train passed through Springfield, the residence 
of Abraham Lincoln, who was at the moment the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency, his attainment of which had results so momentous for the Americain 
people, and so tragic for himself. At Alton the Prince made his first acquaint- 
ance with the Mississippi, that great father of rivers which drains a quarter of 
the world, down which he steamed to his destination. St. Louis was reached 
on the evening of the 27th of September. This great city is, alike in size 
and handsomeness, very different from what it was in i860. It was then a 
straggling, dirty, and unkempt town, but it gave its royal visitor a very warm 
welcome. The Duke of Newcastle, in a letter to the Queen, written from St. 
Louis, spoke of this reception and of the attitude of the crowds en route -. — 
" Nothing could exceed the civility or kind demeanour of the people. None 
of the cheering and noisy enthusiasm of the loyal Canadians, but great curiosity 
to see the Prince, much excitement and interest, and great courtesy combined 
with order and self-respect, which were very remarkable. The same may be 
said of this great city. The friendly spirit of the people is the same, and 
the courtesy of the educated classes and of the civic authorities is most gratify- 
ing." Nevertheless, the curiosity of the crowd upon the Prince's arrival was 
somewhat embarrassing, and it was only with difficulty that the carriage could be 
driven through the throng to the Barnum House Hotel. After dinner the 
Prince was serenaded but, although he was loudly called for he thought it better 
— for was he not merely " Lord Renfrew " ?- — not to appear on the balcony. 
A great agricultural show was going on at the time and St. Louis's guest 
captured the hearts of the citizens by the interest he took in the exhibits, and 
the quiet unassuming courtesy with which he responded to the hearty popular 
greetings. And when he purchased a fast-trotting horse, and the Duke of 
Newcastle did the same, he was taken into still closer favour. Later on the Royal 
party drove round the city, not forgetting to pay a visit to the old French 
quarters of the trappers. 

When the city was first settled, in 1764, it was merely the trading centre 
of the trappers, for at that time it was in the midst of a splendid 
preserve of animal life, swarming with the now practically extinct buffalo, 
with bears, deer, beaver and other creatures whose skins were of great commer- 
cial value. Indeed, in the first five years nearly 6,000 bears were killed. In 
1768 St. Louis passed into the hands of Spain, and it was not until 1884 that 
it was added to the United States. About 1830, emigrants began to 
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settle there, though even then the population was under 7,000. In the next 
thirty years, however, it increased so rapidly that at the time of the Prince's 
visit it was close upon 200,000. One of the newspaper correspondents who 
accompanied the royal tour gave some entertaining indications of the primitive 
state of life in the St. Louis hotels at that time, and, as he was himself an 
American, we need not suspect him of malicious exaggeration : — " The notices 
posted in every room and passage constitute the best index of the nature of 
their guests. One is ' Gentlemen are requested not to spit on the walls or 
scratch matches on them.' Another announces, ' If gents, throw their boots and 
shoes into the public hall it must be at their own risk.' The third gives notice 
that ' One gentle pull of the bell is sufficient,' and that ' If you leave your light 
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burning after going to bed, it will be the duty of the watchman to enquire the 
cause.' Further, ' Guests are requested not to ring after twelve o'clock, nor 
unnecessarily to disturb the guests of the house during the night,' and if 
they have meaJs in their rooms, not to place the dishes in the corridor ! " 

St. Louis was the most westerly point of the journey, and on the morning 
of the 28th of September the Prince turned his face eastward and started for 
Cincinnati, a journey of some 300 miles. It was two o'clock in the morning 
when the party arrived there— having been delayed by the breakdown of a 
goods train — and put up at the Burnet House Hotel. In those days Cincinnati 
was the " Porkopolis " of the States, a distinction which has since been acquired 
— or claimed — by Chicago. But if you wish to see pigs in the city on Lake 
Michigan you must go to the great factories where they enter alive at one 
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door and emerge, all salted and dried, at another. At Cincinnati, in 1 860, it was 
otherwise. Then they were all-pervading — " the very gutters," said a chronicler, 
" are congested with them, and a dull monotony of pigs is visible everywhere." 
Even then, however, Cincinnati was a fine town, with broad streets and spacious 
houses. 

The Prince had arranged to stay only one day in the city on the Ohio, 
and was compelled, for lack of time, to abandon the greater part of the back- 
breaking programme that had been prepared for him. He drove about the 
beautiful suburbs, with their pretty eminences, and lunched at the villa of Mr. 
Bowler — " the Vathek of America " — a charming place with exquisite surround- 
ings. He afterwards visited the famous cemetery, laid out with shrubberies, 
gardens, and ornamental lakes. In the evening there was, of necessity, a ball 
at the Opera House. This was the Prince's first dance in the United States, 
and it was rather a failure. It was so select that comparatively few people were 
present, yet not select enough to keep out gentlemen in lounge suits who wore 
their hats, and sometimes danced in them. This was Saturday night, and His 
Royal Highness danced until Sunday morning struck. Beyond going to church he 
did not go out that day, for the hours of travelling, and the ceaseless sight- 
seeing at the end of each journey were beginning to tell, not upon himself, 
but upon the other members of the party. Those who mapped out the 
progress through the States had endeavoured to crowd far too much into the 
time available. 

On Monday, the ist of October, the run to Pittsburg was accomplished — 380 
not very interesting miles. It was again late at night when the train was left, 
and the Prince found a great crowd awaiting him at the station and at his 
hotel, the Monongahela House, "so named after the river which runs through the 
city. He was accompanied to the hotel by a torch-light procession, after which 
he was serenaded. The next morning the crowd was so great that for some 
time it was impossible to get the carriage to the door. When it did arrive, 
and the Prince was able to start out, a not very agreeable surprise was in store 
for him. It was difficult to behave as mere " Lord Renfrew " when the Mayor 
had turned out the local Militia to greet the Prince of Wales, and to march in 
front of his carriage. All the time he was surrounded by the crowd, which 
pressed up to the very heels of the horses and good-humouredly stared the 
Prince out of countenance. The inconvenience did not last long, however, since, 
after a drive round the town, the Prince left on his long journey to Washington, 
the night's actual destination being Harrisburg. 

The journey thither — 280 miles — by the Pennsylvania Central Railway was 
far more interesting than most of those which had been made during the 
previous days, since the train both ascended and descended the Alleghany 
Mountains. The panorama of hill and valley was delightful, and was indeed a 
welcome change from the monotony of the prairie. Gorges and defiles were 
passed and mounted until a spot was reached some 1,800 feet above the level of 
Pittsburg. The view there " was like looking down through a prism upon the 
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landscape from the summit of the Rigi Kulm." " The sun," the narrator tells 
us, " had set, but its train of rainbow light was still brilliant in the west, 




shedding a farewell fervour over the hills, and gliding down the valleys in silent 
yellow beams, filling them with an atmosphere of gold. . . . Close and 
sheer above the train rose a precipice, worried and riven into such fantastic 
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ruins as only the decay of mountains shows — stained with raw blotches, where 
water-courses trickled on to old grey pinnacles, draped with a silent moss, 
and here and there long creepers dropping softly down from stone to stone 
in rills of vegetation, rustling and waving gently with the night wind." So 
impressed was the Prince with the gorgeous prospect that, at the commencement 
of the ascent, he mounted the foot-plate of the engine, and remained there 
until the whole of the Alleghanies had been crossed. On the train went, along 
the valley of the Juniata river, and that of the shallow, but broad and beautiful 
Susquehanna, shut in by bold hills. It was eleven at night when the party 
alighted for a night's rest at Harrisburg. 

The next morning, after a brief visit to Governor Packer, the Administrator 
of the State of Pennsylvania, and the Mayor, the Prince went on to Washington, 
changing at Baltimore. At every station there were, as usual, crowds of people, 
but the reception at Baltimore was described at the time as the most enthusiastic 
" daylight " one the Prince of Wales had yet experienced in the United States — 
for he travelled so much and so rapidly that it was necessary to distinguish 
between arrivals by day and arrivals by night. He was received at the station by 
the Mayor, the British Consul, and a Committee of Citizens. The weather was 
beautiful, everybody was greatly excited, and the reception was a complete success. 
After a few minutes' interval the Prince, with the Mayor of Baltimore seated by 
his side, drove to the Camden Station of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad amid 
dense crowds of cheering citizens and handkerchief-waving ladies. The special 
train reached Washington at four o'clock, and' at the railway " depot " there 
he was received by General Cass, Secretary of State, and two of the President's 
nephews, Mr. James Buchanan and Mr. James Buchanan Henry. 

There was, of course, a great crowd, but the arrangements were excellent, 
and there was none of the dangerous crushing that had been experienced at 
Detroit and other places. General Cass welcomed the illustrious visitor in the 
name of the President, and after a few introductions, the Presidential carriages 
were entered and the Prince was driven to the White House, the unpretending 
official residence of the First Magistrate of the United States. Mr. Buchanan 
received his guest just inside the portico, and as the Prince alighted, stepped 
forward and shook him by the hand with a cordiality that was a good deal 
more than official. It was said by an onlooker that " it was more a meeting 
between private friends and gentlemen than an almost historic reception given 
by the chief of the greatest Republic to the heir of the greatest Monarchy in 
the world." The President at once escorted the Prince to the Blue Drawing 
Room, where he introduced his niece. Miss Lane, and Mrs. Ellis, whose 
uncle, Mr. King, had been the preceding Vice-President. There was no 
formality, and no attempt at royal state — that, indeed, would not have been 
desired either by " Lord Renfrew " or by the American people. One change 
only was made in the ordinary method of life at the Executive Mansion. As 
a rule the White House is open to any citizen who chooses to call — some 
Presidents, indeed, have complained that it is much too readily accessible to 
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the public, and that it is almost impossible for its occupants to obtain privacy. 
During the Prince's stay the house was guarded by police, who gave entrance 
only to those whose presence was especially desired. An exception was, of 
course, made for the levee which the President held in the Prince's honour the 
morning after his arrival. Everybody came who liked, and wore what they 
liked, and there were alinost as many ladies as men, despite the fact that it 
was a time of year when Washington is what is called " empty." 

The White House — or " Executive Mansion " as it is styled officially — 
which has been the home of all the American Presidents since Washington, was 
designed by James Hoban. An interesting arid compendious account of it is 
given in Mr. Charles Burr Todd's " Story of the City of Washington." " The 
corner-stone," Mr. Todd writes, " was 
laid on October 13, 1792, and its 
construction went on side by side 
with that of the Capitol. It was 
finished before that famous structure, 
however, as President John Adams 
and his wife, on arriving there in 
November, 1800, found it habitable, 
although but six of its. rooms were 
furnished. In his design Hoban 
copied closely the plan of a notable 
palace, the seat of the Dukes of 
Leinster. The White House is built 
of Virginia sandstone, so soft and 
porous that it is. covered every year 
with a coat of white paint to prevent 
crumbling. The house stands on a 
rustic base, showing a facade of 
two storeys on the north front 
and three on the south, and is 
surmounted by a balustrade. At 
the main entrance on the north front is a large portico, and on the south 
a circular colonnade. The mansion is 170 feet long and 86 feet deep. 
Adjoining the house on the west are large conservatories. . '. The main 

door admits us to a spacious vestibule, from which a passage conducts us to 
the East Room, the one public apartment of the White House. It is a large 
chamber, eighty by forty feet, richly and tastefully fitted with furniture and 
hangings imported from France in the days of President Monroe. There are 
on the ground floor three other parlours known as the Green Room, the Blue 
Room, and the Red Room, and an apartment called the State Dining Room. 
. . . In the Blue Room the President holds his state receptions. It is 
a large oval chamber, with walls of a pale-blue colour, and furniture of gilt and 
blue silk. . . . From the parlours we pass out into a long corridor, and 
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from it enter the grand dining-room where, once or twice a week in the 
season, are given the formal dinners to Justices of the Supreme Court, Cabinet 
officers. Senators and Representatives, foreign Ministers, and other distinguished 
persons whom the President is expected officially to honour. This room is also 
elegantly furnished. 

" The upper story of the mansion is devoted to the business offices 
and private apartments of the President. The apartments of public 
interest here are the Library, where the President receives callers during 
the day, and the Cabinet Room, where, every Tuesday and Friday, 
the President and his Cabinet meet for consultation. The Library is a very 
interesting apartment. The numerous book-cases around the room are filled 
with books said to have been selected by Mrs. Millard Fillmore, when her 
husband was President. The furniture is of mahogany, upholstered in red 
leather. The massive desk which the Presidents use is of oak, from the gallant 
ship Resolute, which the English Government sent to the Arctic Zone in 1852 
to search for Sir John Franklin. The ship was abandoned in the ice by its crew 
in 1853, was found two years later in good condition, and brought to New York 
by a New London whaler, and presented by the President to Queen Victoria, 
who had made from its timbers this famous desk, and then presented it to the 
United States for use in the White House. One has only to recall the great 
state papers written upon the desk to perceive its historical importance and 
patriotic interest. 

" All this that we have been recounting is of modern, every day interest. 
The White House has also its romantic and historical interest, as when, ensconced 
in a corner of the East Room, one recalls the distinguished men and beautiful 
and stately dames whose presence has lent it dignity. They come back at 
fancy's summons — John Adams and Mrs. Adams, with their formal, courtly, 
colonial ways ; Thomas Jefferson, the lonely widower, who thinks he is in- 
augurating the rule of the people ; the polished Madison, with his lovely, 
accomplished wife, in whose time the enemy overcame the city, and made of our 
stately pile a blackened ruin ; Talleyrand, Chateaubriand, Thomas Moore, Volney, 
General Moreau, Joseph and Jerome Bonaparte, Dr. Priestley, the famous 
philosopher, Thomas Paine, the Revolutionist, Baron Humboldt, who gave 
new worlds to science ; Lewis and Clark, the explorers ; Meley-Meley, the 
first Turkish Minister to America, whose elaborate head-dress and turban of 
plaster-of-Paris, representing the finest muslin, was the talk of the town ; and 
Gilbert Stuart, the portrait-painter, who was nearly ' worked to death,' so eager 
were the ladies to have their beauty rendered immortal by his magic brush — are 
some of the heroic figures of this era." 

Apart from any other consideration Washington must necessarily ever be 
interesting as a capital founded ad hoc in the wilderness. The idea of an 
American national capital originated in 1783 when Philadelphia was the actual 
chief city. The site of what afterwards became Washington was, however, 
settled only after debates and discussions extending over a long period. Indeed 
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it was not until 1790 that the Act of Congress establishing a Federal Capital on 
the banks of the Potomac was passed. To General Washington was left the 
selection of the exact site, and it is not surprising that he should have fixed 
upon a spot that had been familiar to him from his youth. The land was 
obtained after some trouble from the owners, on the terms that, after the city 
was laid out, they should retain every alternate plot, while for such parts of it as 
might be taken for squares and walks they were to receive £2'^ an acre. The 
space occupied by streets was not to be paid for. To a French military 
engineer, Major L'Enfant, fell the splendid task of planning the city, and he 
determined to design it with reference, not to the thirteen original States and 
three millions of people, but for a great Republic of fifty States and five 
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hundred millions of inhabitants. He laid out many wide and straight avenues, 
varying from 130 to 160 feet wide, while none of the streets are less than 
90 feet wide. These thoroughfares were originally designated by letters and 
numbers — a clumsy and confusing device. L'Enfant was a hot-tempered man 
who soon got to loggerheads with the authorities and was relieved of his task, 
refusing disdainfully to accept the five hundred guineas that was offered him 
as a solatium. He regretted his haste when it was too late, and died an 
unsatisfied petitioner to Congress. It was not until the end of 1800 that the 
United States Government took formal possession of the new Federal Capital, 
which had then a population of only 3,000. It was as yet, indeed, in so inchoate 
a condition that it aroused the derision of many whose grandchildren and great- 
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grandchildren are now inordinately proud of it. " Wilderness City," " Capital 
of Miserable Huts," " City of Streets without Houses," " City of Magnificent 
Distances," " A Mud-hole almost equal to the Great Serbonian Bog," were some 
of the uncomplimentary names given to it by the disgusted politicians who were 
compelled to live in this capital in the making. The North, and especially 
New York and Philadelphia, were long jealous of Washington, which did not 
grow rapidly until after the British occupation of 1814. 

The " sights " of Washington were more speedily exhausted then than 
now, and the three days which the Prince spent there sufficed amply to see all 
that was to be seen. It is an interesting distinction, even for the heir to the 
Crown of England, to visit the Capitol in company with the President of 
the United States. At that time this grandiose building, severe and impressive 
in its simplicity, was unfinished. It was not then, as it is now, the largest 
government building in the world. Two wings have since been added on so 
large a scale that they cover a greater superficies than any European Cathedral 
with one exception. It is always necessary to make reserves in favour of 
Bramante's Basilica, and St. Peter's at Rome is bigger even than the wings of 
the Capitol. Americans may be pardoned some undue enthusiasm about this 
building when we remember that in their eyes it is a visible emblem of 
the growth and stability of their wonderful Commonwealth. The impression 
made by its classic outlines and its enormous proportions owes much to its fine 
situation amidst lawns and gardens. It dominates the capital city, which, like 
Ottawa, but in an even greater degree, was created, as we have seen, by 
Act of Parliament. The dome is the most striking feature of the Capitol, 
and, despite the four thousand tons of iron which form its framework, its 
appearance is very light and graceful. The length of the centre and wings 
is nearly a fifth of a mile. The top of the dome is 315 feet above the founda- 
tions, and 218 feet above the balustrade of the roof, and is surmounted by 
Crawford's colossal statue of Freedom. 

Over the great entrance door of massive bronze, representing in compart- 
ments the career of Columbus, is a bas-relief of Washington being crowned with 
laurel by Fame and Peace. This splendid building is the home of the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, and the Supreme Court. The Rotunda, the roof of 
■which is formed by the great dome, contains a series of paintings, set in panels 
round the walls, representing decisive events in the history of the United 
States^ — the landing of Columbus, the discovery of the Mississippi, the baptism of 
Pocahontas, the embarkation of the Pilgrims at Delft. Other paintings relate to 
the history of the Revolutionary War. King Edward never saw the great dome, 
which had not been constructed when he was at Washington. Its erection was 
a difficult engineering accomplishment, since, being of iron, it was necessary to 
provide for its expansion and contraction by heat and cold, and to guard against 
the force of the wind. In a gale it moves perceptibly, and was once, indeed, 
observed to sway several inches. How historic the Capitol is from the American 
point of view— or, indeed, from any standpoint — is suggested by the mere fact 
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that the comer-stone of the original building, now the central portion, was 
laid ,.by Washington himself in 1793. The Capitol was destroyed by the 
victorious British army after the rout of the Americans at Bladensburg, in 
August, 1 8 14, only the bare walls being left standing. 

From the Capitol the Prince of Wales went to the splendid Patent- Office, 
where he saw Washington's uniform and Benjamin Franklin's printing press. 
On the evening of Thursday, the 4th, there was a great display of fireworks 
and a private evening party at the White House. The next day His Royal 
Highness had, perhaps, the most interesting of his many memorable experiences 
in the New World. He visited the house and tomb of Washington at Mount 
Vernon, in company with the President, Miss Lane, Mr. Cass, and other members 
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of the Government. The expedition was made by steamer — the Harriet Lam, 
so named in compliment to Mr. Buchanan's niece — upon the broad waters of 
the Potomac. On that sunny morning little did Prince or President, or any 
of the distinguished party, dream that in a space of time to be counted almost 
by months, that fine river would be almost a dividing line between North and 
South arrayed against each other in the most terrible struggle of modern 
history. When the steamer anchored in the stream off Virginian territory the 
party went ashore in cutters, the Prince of Wales steering that in which the 
President sat. They landed almost at the foot of Mount Vernon, an eminence 
which rises steeply from the Potomac, where they were received by Mr. John 
A. Washington. At this time the old home of the illustrious first President of 
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the United States, although it had been purchased by the Republic as a 
memorial of its founder, was in a very neglected and unkempt condition. The 
grounds were wild and overgrown with vegetation, the lawn rank as a rough 
meadow, the garden seats falling to pieces with decay. The condition 
of the place made a painful impression upon Mr. Woods, who describes the 
most famous house 
in American history 
as it presented itself 
to him, with a pic- 
turesque eloquence 
which must be my 
apology for a some- 
what lengthy ex- 
tract : — 

" In the centre 
of the lawn is a 
long straggling old- 
fashioned wooden 
country house, three 
stories high, with 
very tall square 
wooden pillars, sup- 
porting a broad 
balcony, which 
shades over the 
whole front. Be- 
neath this, in an 
irregular square 
stone pavement, is 
a long angular 
wooden seat, white 
and almost decayed, 
placed close by the 
side of a narrow 
double-leafed door, 
from which the yel- 
low paint is worn, 
and the panels are 
shrunk and cracked. 

Above the balcony, with its wooden lattice balustrade, ruined and broken 
like torn lace, is a sloping irregular tiled roof, green with the moss 
and damp of many years. Four pointed little gable windows peep 
timidly from under the eaves of this, while in the centre of the rid^e 
rises a little glass lantern, like a belfry, with a huge rusty weather-cock, 
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and an iron lightning-conductor of' great ■ thickness. At either side 
of the house, curving backwards, are the blanched remains of little vaulted 
arcades, leading to dilapidated farm buildings in the 'rear ; while on the left 
another large tiled outhouse, in better preservation, though still in keeping with 
the rest in swift decay, completes the scene. Such is the first appearance pre- 
sented by the remains of this world-famous building; such, and no more, 
are the plain, simple features of the house in which George Washington lived 
and died. Every window in its quaint, white, wooden front has an interest 
now; every little peculiarity is scrutinised as you stand amid the silence tihat 
belongs to decay, and note its every aspect for memory to treasure up and 
dwell upon hereafter. ^ 

" The old faded green blinds are closed over the sitting-room, as if 
the house was mourning ; the others are open, but dim, hollow, and 
vacant, looking like eyes from which the hght has fled for ever. The closed 
windows speak only of death, but there is something awful' in those sightless, 
glaring panes, stained black with dust, and tapestried with webs ; there is a 
mute appealing mournfulness in their decay — in the sad efforts which they, seem 
to make to keep the daylight from entrance into the gloomy rooms beyond — ■ 
that is almost touching ; that speaks of one not only dead, but dead and long 
forgotten. The gaunt white columns are riven with unseemly gaps and crumb- 
ling to decay; the bell-wires outside the house are worn to: threads and 
parted, leaving a mouldering rusty stain along the wooden walls. The upper 
windows seem to have grown decayed and lost their light, as if from long neglect 
of use, for years have come and gone since they were wanted — since any faces 
looked for light from them. The very walk under the arcade has a faint cold 
echo of the past ; the solitaiiy tap, tap from drops of water breaks on the 
stillness with a sound which here is noise ; the old green-tiled roof droops in 
slow bends, as if, its duty done, it, too, was slumbering to decay with all the 
rest. There is a loneliness about the place, about its solitary quiet and forlorn- 
ness, that is more than clings to tombs; it is the echoing loneliness of the 
forsaken mansion of one greatest in the world's history, left desolate, 
against a- cold October sky, dumb and smokeless, breathing no signs of hos- 
pitality or token of life within those mute white walls. There are no swallows 
near the building, no people round the place ; even the vane above the lantern 
is rested into quiet, never broken here save by the falling leaves or wind, or 
drip, drip, drip of water. Even the glass belfry on the roof has a ghastly 
look, as all white and empty, its iron bell rusted and dead, and its dim shadowy- 
looking windows just permitting the light of a cold October sun to be seen 
through its little panes." 

Mr. Ward gave an equally melancholy description of the interior of Mount 
Vernon, with its decayed and shrunken doors and shutters, its dusty uncared- 
for room.<;. Even Washington's own sitting-room, in which he thought and 
worked, was cold and empty, and the very grate had been torn out of the little 
fire-place — perhaps by some wanton relic-hunter. The only article in the room 
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was a large terrestrial globe with its zodiac half eaten through with rust, and its 
compass broken. In a corner of the dining-room stood the first President's 
harpsichord, bearing on an enamelled plate the name of the makers, " Longman 
and Broderip, musical instrument makers, Cheapside, London." In another 
corner lay " a dirty heap of leather and old rags "—General Washington's saddle- 
bags and holsters. In the midst of this touching decay shone out, still in good 
condition, the fine marble mantelpiece presented to Washington by his friend 
Lafayette. Elsewhere in the house was preserved the rusty key of the Bastille. 
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The room in which Washington died was at that time not usually shown to 
visitors. The great General's arm-chair, with its little desk, on which he wrote, 
fastened to one side, was brought out for the Prince of Wales to sit in. 
In the grounds are the tombs of Washington and his wife — two white marble 
coffin-shaped sarcophagi. Upon the one is the inscription, " Within this enclosure 
rest the remains of General George Washington," and upon the other, " Martha, 
wife of Washington.'' Even the burial-place of the empire-builder was in a 
condition of neglect and decay. It was certainly a dramatic moment when the 
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great-grandson of the monarch whose vast western possessions were lost by 
folly and stupidity stood by the grave of the man who welded them into a self- 
reliant whole. So it appeared to Mr. Woods, who thus writes of the scene: — 
"Before this humble tomb the Prince, the President, and all the party stood 
uncovered. It is easy moralising on this visit, for there is something grandly 
suggestive of historical retribution in the reverential awe of the Prince of Wales, 
the great-grandson of George III., standing bareheaded at the foot of the coffin 
of Washington. For a few moments the party stood mute and motionless, and 
the Prince then proceeded to plant a chestnut by the side of the tomb. It 
seemed, when the Royal youth closed in the earth around the little germ, that 
he was burying the last faint trace of discord between us and our great 
brethren in the West." 

The ruin and neglect which the Prince of Wales witnessed at Mount Vernon 
have, happily, long since been put an end to. The domain , was placed, and 
remains, under the care of a Ladies' Committee, and while the house was 
thoroughly and conservatively repaired, and filled with relics of Washington, 
the grounds and the two tombs were put into perfect order. Everything in 
and about Mount Vernon is now reverently preserved as one of the world's 
historic sites as full of interest to Englishmen as to citizens of the Republic 
which its great owner founded. On the way back to Washington on board the 
Harriet Lane an impromptu dance was got up which the Prince thoroughly 
enjoyed. Indeed so anxious was he that the fun should not come to an end 
too soon that the steamer was slowed down. 

This was the royal party's last night at Washington, and the next morning, 
the 6th of October, the Prince and his party left the White House for Richmond, 
Virginia. The unaffected siniplicity of the guest and the genuine friendliness 
of the host had quickly produced a mutual esteem which was never forgotten 
on either side. It was, therefore, with real regret at the necessary brevity of; the 
visit that the ruler of the great Republic and the heir to the great Empire 
parted. The chiefs of the American Government assembled to say farewell to 
the party, and to wish them God-speed upon the rest of their jourriey. 
The little procession of carriages was heartily cheered as it left the Executive 
Mansion, and at the Arsenal a salute of twenty-one guns was fired^a compli- 
ment which was repeated from the Navy Yard when the Prince of Wales 
embarked once more on the little steam cutter, Harriet Lane. As the vessel 
passed Mount Vernon it slowed down and its bell was, according to custom, 
tolled in honour of Washington. 

Early in the afternoon a landing was made at Acquia Creek, where a special 
train was waiting to complete the journey to Richmond. The train passed 
through Fredericksburg, where Washington was born, and where his mother 
is buried, and at six in the evening it reached Richmond. His Royal Highness 
was welcomed officially to the capital of the Old Dominion by the Mayor and 
a Committee of the principal citizens, and unof&cially by a tremendous and 
exceedingly demonstrative crowd, which, as no police were present, placed great 
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difficulties in the way of the carriages reaching the hotel. And when the Prince 
did get there the place was crowded with people who lost no opportunity of 
endeavouring to peep into his rooms. When they were tired of these unsuccessful 
attempts they endeavoured to create a diversion by calling for the appearance 
of their guest, and herein they again failed. 

The next day was Sunday, and the Prince, in accordance with his invariable 
practice through hfe, went to church. After the service at St. Paul's the party 
walked through the streets of the handsome and historic town of which we read 
so much in " The Virginians." Then, as now, the hall of its Capitol contained 
the first statue ever erected to Washington. It was the work, as the sculptor's 
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signature tells, of "Houdon, Citoyen Francais," and was made in 1788. It was 
while the Prince was inspecting this statue that an incident occurred which was 
very much exaggerated and led to a good deal of silly newspaper writing: It 
was said that His Royal Highness had been insulted by unmarmerly remarks 
from the crowd which entered with him. The fact seems to have been that a 
few youthful hobbledehoys used language for which, as one who was present 
said, they ought to have had their ears boxed. The Prince himself did not 
hear them and no harm was done ; but the Richmond Reception Committee 
persisted in publishing declarations that nothing of the kind had happened. 
The matter was absolutely without importance; but the great anti-slavery 
campaign was ripening, and Abraham Lincoln was then a candidate for the 
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Presidency. The Northern papers seized upon the incident, and Richmond, 
the capital of the South, found itself accused undeservedly of wilfully insulting 
its guest, whereas the only fault it had committed consisted in failing to take 
proper precautions to. prevent the Prince being mobbed. He went to the Old 
Dominion as an act of courtesy, and to obviate any misunderstanding that might 
have arisen had he confined his tour to the Northern States. In the afternoon 
the Prince of Wales drove, with the Mayor, to Holywood Cemetery, just outside 
the town, to visit the tomb of President Monroe, and afterwards looked at 
the historic St. John's Church, which had so often resounded with the voice of 
Patrick Henry. 

The next morning — Monday, October 8th — the Prince of Wales went on his 
way to Baltimore, where he made a stay of one night, and where he was received 
with the utmost cordiality. Only a year before Baltimore had been notorious 
throughout the Union for its utter lawlessness, and murders were so frequent that^ 
they might almost have been called systematic. In one week fifteen persons were 
shot down and killed in the open street. A new chief of pohce, acting with 
energy and determination, speedily produced an entirely different state of things, 
and within a few months Baltimore became one of the best-behaved cities in 
America. The only morning he had to spend there the Prince occupied in seeing 
the " lions " of the town, and notably the Washington Memorial, and the monu- 
ment erected to commemorate those who fell in the attempt to defend the city 
from the British in the war of 1 8 1 2. This merciful amount of sight-seeing accom- 
plished, the royal party took the train for Philadelphia, the famous capital of 
Pennsylvania, and in many respects the most historic town in the United States. 

The cultured, calm, and leisurely life of the old Quaker City is far more 
English than American — indeed it has often been remarked that Philadelphia 
is, in many respects, very like an English town ; while its broad and handsome 
streets are quieter than those of most of its neighbours. The more " go ahead " 
citizens of the Great Republic are a little inclined to poke fun at it, as slow 
and conservative ; but they can never forget that the City of Brotherly Love 
was the birthplace of the United States. The Declaration of Independence was 
issued there ; the Convention which drew up the Constitution met there, and 
so did the first Congress, which, indeed, continued to sit there till 1797. 
Philadelphia, in fact, was the official Capital of Washington's America. This 
visit was, therefore, necessarily of peculiar interest to the Prince of Wales, who 
received a kindly and, indeed, an enthusiastic welcome from its citizens. 

The day after his arrival His Royal Highness had an exceedingly busy time. 
Accompanied by the Mayor of Philadelphia he first visited Girard College and 
planted some chestnuts — the favourite tree of the Quaker City. As it chanced, 
the gardener who assisted had been in Queen Victoria's coronation procession. 
The Prince did not omit to climb to the roof of the College to enjoy the 
remarkable panorama of the city, with the Delaware visible in the distance. 
Thence the party went to the Eastern Penitentiary — America has always 
been proud of its prisons — ^where the Prince inquired after the cell alluded 
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to by Dickens in his " American Notes " as having been beautifully painted by 
a German sentenced to five years' imprisonment for larceny. Dickens had 
an interview with the man, whom he described as the most dejected, heart- 
broken creature it would be possible to imagine. Such a visit as this must have 
been painful alike to the Prince and the prisoners — especially to such of the 
latter as had sensibility enough to contrast their position and his. One of these 
unhappy creatures was seen to burst into tears as the Prince left. A visit to the 
Asylum for the Insane must also have been somewhat trying. To drive thence 
to the picturesque race-course was a sharp contrast. The races over, it was 
nearly time for dinner, after which there was more work. 

In the evening the party went to the opera and saw " Martha " ; but before 
the piece began they had a pleasant surprise. We are told that " the whole of 
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the audience rose en masse as the Prince entered, and rose again and remained 
standing while the National Anthem was sung. This compliment was the more 
marked from the fact that, when the beautiful American Anthem was played, 
none rose or moved. Never before had any American audience risen to the 
strains of ' God save the Queen.' It was only known in Philadelphia that it 
was customary in England to do so, and therefore was it done in honour of the 
Prince's visit." Two boxes at the Academy of Music, as the Opera House was 
called, had been set apart for the Prince and his suite, and over that which he 
occupied himself were placed the Royal arms of England and the heraldic 
cognisance of the United States. Some verses were sung in honour of the royal 
guest, and that was the first time the Prince of Wales ever heard Adelina Patti, 
whose real debut had been made less than twelve months before in New York, 
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and it was not until nearly a year later that she first appeared in London. 
He was so charmed with her singing that he asked that she might be presented 
to him. "Martha" was followed by a portion of "Traviata," and when His 
Royal Highness left, well pleased with his evening's entertainment, "the 
house rang again and again with cheers and clapping hands, and fluttered all 
over with waving handkerchiefs." Indeed it was written at the time that " there 
were few events connected with the Royal progress which made a deeper or more 
favourable impression on the Royal party than their visit to Philadelphia." 

But the sands were now running out, and the Prince of Wales was due on 
the following day in New York — a day to which the Empire City had been 
looking forward for months, and in expectation of which it had worked itself into 
a fever of anticipatory excitement. The New York papers had recorded his 
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progress and chronicled his smallest action with extraordinary minuteness, but not 
always with equal fidelity. The desire to see the Prince and give him a 
warm welcome had been greatly augmented by his suave and genial manners, 
which had everywhere captivated the public fancy. Indeed, it was not until the 
reports of his reception in New York reached this country that English people 
began to realise the importance of what had been going on in the New World, 
since, as I have already pointed out, the tour had at first attracted but little 
attention at home. Moreover, the Americans are an extremely hospitable 
people, and it was felt that the commercial Capital of the country — the city which, 
from its geographical position, and the volume of its commerce, was brought into 
most immediate contact with England — was the proper place in which to offer 
the heir to the British crown something in the nature of a national welcome. 
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The people of New York were a very mixed community, and it was 
only to be expected that some dissentient voices would be heard. One 
of the features of the Prince's reception was to be a military display, for 
he entered the city much more as Prince of Wales than as Lord Renfrew. 
There was, of course, a militant Irish party, some of whom were members of 
the 69th Regiment of New York Militia. These men set discipline at defiance 
by meeting and protesting " against the outrage done to their feelings as free 
men and citizen soldiery by the action of Major-General Sandford to do honour 
to the Prince of Wales, the representative of a Government which had driven 
them from their homes, and which continued to destroy their kith and kin in 
the land of their nativity." From political partisans these malcontents changed 
into austere Republicans in their next Resolution, which declared that " it is 
beneath the dignity of a sovereign people, and a stain on its manhood, to 
pay court in any form to monarchs." Perhaps the funniest of this series of 
Resolutions was one which declared that " whereas the Crown of England, to 
which the Prince of Wales is heir, is responsible for the wrongs inflicted on 
Ireland, for the banishment and proscription of her people, the destruction of 
their homes, and the suppression of her ancient nationality ; and whereas it is 
no portion of their duty as citizen soldiers to exhibit themselves before a scion 
of the Royal house to which they owe nothing but eternal hostility — therefore be 
it resolved that we decline to exhibit ourselves before the Lord Prince of Wales 
on the nth inst., or at any other time, in the State of New York." These 
Hibernian tailors of Tooley Street became the butt of every humorist, as they 
were the contempt of every person of good feeling in America, and if they had 
ventured to show themselves in the streets they would have been hissed. 

The outcome of it all was that, splendid as had been many of the receptions 
experienced by the Prince of Wales in the New World, nowhere, even on British 
territory, was his welcome more enthusiastic — " the grand impressive welcome of 
a mighty people." The inhabitants turned out into the streets in hundreds of 
thousands ; yet " along three miles of road, thronged with half a million or more 
of spectators, there were not fifty policemen, and even these were only stationed 
at intersecting streets to stop carts and vehicles from entering the line of route." 
The Prince of Wales obtained his first view of New York from the water. He 
travelled from Philadelphia to Amboy by rail, and thence by water to New York 
in the Harriet Lane, the steamer in which he had paid his visit to Mount Vernon. 
On board he was received by General Scott, as representing the New York 
military forces, and by Mr. Peter Cooper on behalf of the Committee of the 
great ball to be given at the Opera House. There was a lunch on board, and early 
in the afternoon the steamer was off New York, great numbers of crowded excur- 
sion steamers awaiting her. As the Harriet Lane came in sight the guns from the 
batteries fired a royal salute. " Gradually objects grew more and more distinct ; 
the Battery was seen, a glittering mass of regiments ; the walls, the windows, the 
roofs of the houses along shore, the masts and yards of all the vessels in the 
harbour, the quays and wharves, the trees, and every spot or post from which 
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a glimpse could be obtained, was one dense, sultry-looking mass of human 
beings, all seemingly in motion, waving their hats and handkerchiefs, cheering 
and clapping their hands. All the air seemed filled with a hoarse undulating 
roar, as from the waves of an angry sea." 

It was at Castle Garden — for all the world as though he were an emigrant ! — 
that the Prince of Wales landed. The. Civic Fathers were in waiting, and as 
His Royal Highness descended the gangway, the Mayor, Mr. Wood, advanced, 
and addressing the Prince, said, " Your Royal Highness, as chief magistrate of 
this city, I welcome you here. In this welcome I represent the entire population, 
without exception." With a gracious bow the Prince — Lord Renfrew no longer 
— replied, " It affords me sincere pleasure to accept your hospitality which, I 
have no doubt, will be worthy of the great city of New York." Some presenta- 
tions having been made, the party entered the office of the Emigration Com- 
missioners, where they changed from mufti to uniform, the Prince emerging 
arrayed as a Colonel in the Army. It was a happy and kindly thought on the 
part of the municipality of New York to purchase the horses which each of the 
distinguished members of the party had ridden during the Canadian tour, and it 
was mounted on these horses that they issued from Castle Garden towards 
the Battery. The Prince was greeted with a great and genuine cheer as 
he proceeded to inspect the six or seven thousand members of the New 
York Militia, a fine soldierly body of men. This ceremony over, he dis- 
mounted and entered the open carriage built on purpose and drawn by six 
coal-black horses, in which he was to make what turned out to be a triumphal 
progress. Mayor Wood sat by his side, and the Duke of Newcastle and Lord 
Lyons opposite. From the City Hall Park the procession debouched upon 
Broadway. The whole extent of, this exceedingly long street was packed, many 
ranks deep, with tens of thousands of spectators, while every window, roof and 
chimney-stack was crowded. From this vast gathering went up one prolonged 
roar of welcome, which those who were present described as something unheard 
of. Nothing is easier than to exaggerate on such an occasion ; but there 
can be no question whatever that New York welcomed the Prince of Wales as it 
had never hitherto welcomed any man. 

The excitable New Yorker, indeed, believed in doing things thoroughly, 
and he made no attempt to curtail his enthusiasm. As the Prince passed along 
Broadway hats went off and handkerchiefs fluttered. Cries of " God save the 
Queen " and " Welcome to New York " were mingled with British-sounding 
cheers. From Trinity Church steeple, as the Prince went by, floated down the 
melody of the English National Anthem, yet, little more than three-quarters 
of a century before, its rector. Dr. Inglis, who afterwards became. Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, had been expelled for readings prayers for George III. after the 
issue of the Declaration of Independence. At the City Park a halt was made 
while the regiments from the Battery marched past. This was a business which 
occupied a great deal of time, and dusk fell before it was accomplished— for, 
be it remembered, it was the nth of October. When the Prince of Wales 
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re-entered his carriage he asked that the " escort of light cavalry, including in 
their ranks some of the fattest men in New York " might fall back that the 
crowds might have a better view. The general enthusiasm was not lessened by 
the growing darkness, and at one point a beautiful bouquet was thrown into the 
Prince's carriage to which the following lines — fuller of good feeling than of 
poetry — were attached : — 

" Accept, dear Prince, this humble gift. 

With every kind and loyal prayer ; 

May Heaven your Highness ever lift 

Above each sad and worldly care. 

"One prayer among the rest I send; 

Maternal love thus makes me sing. 

Though I virould not yourself offend : 

May it be long ere you are King." 

It was almost seven o'clock when the procession at last reached the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, the headquarters of the Royal party, who were very much astonished at its 
size and magnificence. Larger than Buckingham Palace and built of white 
marble, it was a revelation, for at thati time of day there was not an hotel in 
England which could approach it either in size or comfort. Happily we have, 
during the last quarter of a century, completely removed this reproach. 

The next morning the Prince of Wales drove to the University, where the 
Chancellor presented an address. He next visited the Astor Library, the Cooper 
Institute, and the New York Free Academy. Then came a drive in Central 
Park, where the Prince planted an oak and an elm sapling, as emblematical of 
England and America. Lunch was at Mayor Wood's suburban residence, to 
which a number of the leading citizens had been invited. In the afternoon a 
visit was paid to the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, where a young lady 
" read " — on her fingers — some verses of welcome. 

That evening there took place the great ball which was, in some respects, 
the culminating point of the New York festivities. For weeks this function 
had been the main topic of conversation in polite circles. Everybody wanted to 
go, but the Committee of Management- — the dance; it will be remembered, had 
been decided upon while the Prince was yet in Canada — mindful of the space 
occupied by crinolines, limited the member of tickets to 3,000, and no cajoleries 
could induce them to increase the number. To be seen in that ball-room was 
to be recognised as a person of distinct social importance, and every possible 
precaution was taken to ensure that invitations were given with discretion. 
The tickets cost ten dollars each, but mere money could not buy them. Each 
of the hundreds of members of the committee, by whom the expenses were 
defrayed, was entitled to ten tickets for his friends, whose names had to be 
submitted for approval, while the credentials of outside applicants were carefully 
scanned. The difficulty of obtaining invitations under these circumstances is 
suggested by the statement that, on the day of the ball, ;^I50 was offered 
for one in vain. An amusing detail of the distribution of the cards was that 
every gentleman who received one received at the same time a minute de- 
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■scription of the style of dress, which was prescribed to be black trousers, dress 
coat, and white waistcoat. The ball was a great affair, but it was not altogether 
a success. Too many " eminent citizens " were present, and too few young men 
and maidens. A contemporary chronicler said that even in New York a. man 
does not " attain eminence until he is forty, after which age he never attains to 
■eminence in a ball-room." The scene, however, was brilliant enough, and there 
was a marvellous show of diamonds. An American scribe grew quite dithy- 
jambic in describing the interior of the Academy of Music : " The first effect 
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Mr. Punch presents Columbia to the Prince of Wales : — " Now, ray boy, there's your pretty cousin, Columbia. 

You don't get such a partner as that every day." 

By permission of th£ Proprietors of" Punch." 

•of the scene upon the senses was so dazzling as to render it impossible to separate 
any distinct or individual parts. Flowers reposing in folds of fleecy lace, lace 
rising and falling in rich foam-like waves, jewels paling before the fire of bright 
•eyes, or flashing back radiantly from velvet backgrounds ; gold and silver glit- 
tering in the transparent tarlatan fabrics so thickly embroidered with the same 
precious substeince that they looked like cloth of gold ; silver brocade, fair and 
shining, looking kindly on the stiff and stately moire ; flowers, ribbons, jewels, 
^feathers, and the odour of a thousand parterres, all mingling with the lights, the 
.music, and the graceful moving throng.'' This flamboyant reference to " par- 
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terres " means that a very large sum of money had been expended Upon the 
floral decorations, which were superb. Some of the bouquets carried by the 
ladies had the Prince of Wales' feathers, or his cipher, outlined in flowers. 

The ball had hardly begun when it was in danger of being brought to an 
abrupt conclusion by a series of accidents that might have been serious. The 
Prince and his suite arrived early, for we have already seen that His Royal 
Highness's appetite for dancing was insatiable. While the royal party were 
observing the company and the decorations of the room, a sudden rustle and 
movement of the crowd backwards announced that something was wrong, and 
a moment later one of the great flower vases upon the front tier fell with a loud 
crash to the floor. Happily no harm was done, and the Committee then presented 
the Prince with a dance -programme. Scarcely had he taken his card 
when another flower vase fell, and a moment afterwards a portion of the floor 
gave way — the theatre had been boarded over for dancing — and as the crowd 
retreated other portions likewise collapsed under their weight. This was three 
times repeated, but although several people fell into the space beneath nobody 
was hurt. The floor sank rather than fell, the supports beneath being insufficient 
to sustain the pressure upon them. There was naturally a good deal of confusion, 
and a rush was made for the door, but as soon as the nature of the accident 
was understood the alarm abated. With admirable presence of mind the Com- 
mittee decided that, since there could be no dancing until the floor was repaired, 
nothing could fill up the interval so agreeably as supper. So to supper the guests 
went. 

Meanwhile the carpenters were summoned, and by midnight the floor was 
whole again. Indeed the men worked with such a will that, in their haste, 
they nailed down one of their. number beneath the boards. The mishap was 
discovered by his loud knockings for release, and some of the newly-laid boards 
had to be taken up to let him out. Thenceforth all went prosperously. Th^ 
Prince opened the ball with the wife of the Governor of the State of New York, 
and afterwards danced with many of the principal ladies of the city. He could 
never be reproached, during his trip in the New World, with going to a ball 
late, or leaving early, and on this, as on all similar occasions. His Royal Highness 
" kept it up " until an advanced hour. A good deal of poetry was expended upon 
this ball, some of it full of sarcasm as to the arrangements. One of the poets, 
was exceedingly disagreeable to the Committee who, he said, in reference- 
to the Prince : — 

" Sought not his taste to please, 

Asked not his wishes, 
While all around him stood 

So many misses : 
Belles at the right of him, 
Belles at the left of him, 
Belles all in front of him, 

Young and full-grown ; 
While that Committee set 
All around went to get, 

Friends of their own." 
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Nevertheless he managed to dance with many very agreeable partners. 
Another set of verses, written upon the occasion, may be quoted, although a trifle 
long, since they preserve the names of many of the Prince's partners : — 



" 'Twas a grand display, was the Prince's ball, 
A pageant or fete, or what you may call 

A brilliant coruscation ; 
Where ladies and lords of noble worth 
Enchanted a Prince of Royal birth 

By a Royal demonstration. 
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" Little Queens, arrayed in their regal guise, 
They charmed the Prince with dazzling eyes, 

Fair ladies of rank and station- 
Till the floor gave way, and down they sprawled 
In a tableaux style, which the artists called 

A floor-all decoration. 

"At the Prince's feet like flowers they laid. 
In the brightest bouquet ever made. 

For a Prince's choice to falter — 
Perplexed to find, where all were rare. 
Which was the fairest of the fair 

To cull for a Queenly altar. 

M 
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'' But soon the floor was set aright, 
And Peter Cooper's face got bright, 

When, like the swell of an organ, 
All hearts beat time to the first quadrille. 
And the Prince confessed to a joyous thrill. 

As he danced with Mrs. Morgan. 

" Then came the waltz — the Prince's own — 
And every bar and brilliant tone 

Had music's sweetest grace on; 
But the Prince himself ne'er felt its charm 
Till he slightly clasped, with circling arm, 

That lovely girl. Miss Mason. 

" But ah ! the work went bravely on. 
And meek-eyed Peace a trophy won 

By the magic art of the dancers; 
For the daring Prince's next exploit 
Was to league with Scott's Camilla Hoyt, 

And overcome the Lancers. 

" Besides these three he deigned to yield 
His hand to Mrs. B. M. Field, 

Miss Jay and Miss Van Buren. 
Miss Russell, too, was given a place — 
All beauties famous for their grace 

From Texas to Lake Huron. 

" With Mrs. Kemochanhe ' lanced,' 
With Mrs. Edward Cooper danced. 
With Mrs. Belmont capered; 
With fair Miss Fish, in fancy rig. 
He tripped a sort of royal jig. 

And next Miss Butler favoured. 

" And thus, 'mid many hopes and fears, 
By the brilliant light of the chandeliers. 

Did they gaily quaff and revel. 
Well pleased to charm a royal Prince, 
The only one from Old England since 
George Washington was a rebel. 

" And so the fleeting hours went by, 
And watches stopped — lest time should fly — 

Or that they winding wanted ; 
Old matrons dozed and papas smiled. 
And many a fair one was beguiled 

As the Prince danced on, undaunted. 

" 'Tis now a dream — the Prince's ball, 
Its vanished glories, one and all. 

The scene of the fairy tales; 
For Cinderella herself was there, 
And Barnum keeps for trial fair. 
The beautiful slipper deposited there. 

By his Highness the Prince of Wales." 

The next day, which was Saturday, a number of calls were made and visits 
paid to places, of interest. First of all the Prince was photographed, alone, and 
with his suite, at the request of the New York- Historical Society, which was 
anxious to preserve a graphic memorial of his visit. Thence the party drove 
to Barnum's " Museum," where all maimer of curiosities and monstrosities were 
looked at. Among them was the " What is it ? " a sort of wild boy of the 
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woods, who was really a negro youth scant of wit. It was, no doubt, a keen 
disappointment to Mr. Barnum that he was absent on such an occasion. The 
next call was at a great jewellery store, where the crowd outside grew so 




THE CITY HALL, ALBANY. 



extremely demonstrative that the Prince was compelled to appear on the 
balcony to their intense delight. His popularity was greatly increased 
by a visit of two hours' duration which he paid in the afternoon to the 

M 2 
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veteran General Scott, one of the most popular men in the State of New- 
York. When he returned to his hotel a drunken English sailor was blocking up 
the door and using the kind of language which might be expected in the 
circumstances. He had to be removed by the police ; but the trivial incident was 
magnified by one of the New York papers into an " Attempt to Assassinate 
the Prince of Wales." The death of the poor creature from delirium tremens 
forty-eight hours after was the best commentary upon this sensationalism. 

The same night the Prince was treated to a torch-light procession of firemen, 
which paraded the streets until Sunday morning. The Americans learned at an 
early date the spectacular value of a strong force of firemen, and the sight which 
this parade afforded was very striking and picturesque. Some six thousand men 
turned out, and their engines, polished to the last degree, were lighted up with 
lamps and garlanded with flowers. Each man wore his helmet and red tunic 
and carried a lighted torch, while each brigade was headed by a band. The 
whole of New York turned out to witness the pageant, and the Prince of 
Wales and his suite watched it from the balcony of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
around which, as the prime point of interest, thousands of spectators had 
congregated. "As the procession came down the Fifth Avenue it seemed, 
looking around the countless mass of lights, like a river of flame — a kind of 
narrow variegated prairie fire, which lit up the buildings far and near with its 
bright glare, turning the sea of faces to a dusky red that gave the whole 
scene a tremendous and indescribable aspect. Most of the engines had beautiful 
lime-lights in front of powerful reflectors, which concentrated the rays into one 
long pencil of brightness that was visible above everything. As the head of 
the column approached the Royal balcony a long deafening cheer rent the air, 
and the companies simultaneously lit the Roman candles which each man 
carried, and thousands of variegated balls of fire went whirling up in all 
directions. The effect of this was really wonderful." This striking procession 
occupied an hour and a-half in defiling past. 

The next morning, being Sunday, the 14th of October, the Royal party at- 
tended Trinity Church, the Mother Church of New York — actually the successor 
of the building from which, as we have seen. Dr. Inglis was expelled for reading 
the prayers for the King. On this historic Sunday, however, prayers were 
said for the Queen, the Prince Consort, and Albert Edward, Prince of Wales — 
" the first time that such a petition had ever been made for English Royalty 
in that building since Dr. Inglis lost his living for persisting in making it." 
The Prince of Wales, untiring as his energy was, must always have been glad 
enough of his Sunday rest during his visit to the New World, since every week- 
day had been crowded with engagements or occupied in covering long distances 
in the train, and this Dominical repose cannot oftener have been more welcome 
than on this, the last day of his presence in New York. 

The following day — Monday, the 15th of October — the Prince left at an 
early hour for West Point and Albany. The morning was cold, damp and 
gloomy, yet there was a great crowd to witness his departure. He went, as he 
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came, by water, in the now familiar Harriet Lam steamer, with which he had 
first made acquaintance on the Potomac, and it was with the hearty cheers of 
the New Yorkers ringing in his ears that he steamed away up the Hudson. 
His Royal Highness was fortunate in seeing that river at its best, as it 
always is in autumn — the lovely " Indian summer " of the New World. Even 
America has little, if anything, to show in the way of natural scenery more 
beautiful than this, and the voyage was all too short for the passengers on the 
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Harriet Lane. By lunch time West Point, the great Military Academy of the 
United States, was reached. At the landing place they were met by Colonel 
Delafield, the Commandant, and his principal officers. West Point is famous in 
the histories alike of England and America, since the plot to hand it over to the 
English forces led to the execution of Major Andre. The Academy dates from 
1802, and is therefore one of the oldest of American institutions. Shortly after 
the Prince of Wales landed he inspected the cadets and watched them go through 
their evolutions ; and neither he nor they, we may be sure, dreamed that in so 
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short a time afterwards, great numbers of those brave and promising young 
men would find a bloody grave upon the battlefield. The Prince was 
much impressed by the soldierly bearing and good training of these cadets. 
The rest of the day he spent in driving about and looking at the scenery. 
The night was passed at West Point, and the next morning the journey 
was resumed in the Daniel Drew, which had the reputation of being then 
the fastest steamer afloat. Passing Tarrytown, where the luckless Major 
Andre was captured and hanged, the steamer continued past Ponghskeepie, 
and Sunny Side, long the home of Washington Irving, past the Catskill 
Mountains and the famous Sleepy Hollow where Rip Van Winkle slept his long 
sleep, to Albany, where he was received by the Mayor and a cavalry escort. 




BOSTON AND BUNKERS HILL. 



Here again a night was passed — the Prince having dined with Governor Morgan 
— and in the morning the party took train for Boston. At all the stations by 
the way crowds that had been waiting for hours cheered warmly as the train ran 
through. At Springfield, where there was a short stay, the Prince bowed his 
acknowledgments, and was cheered as lustily as though he had been in England. 
At Springfield two military officers, representing the Governor of Massachusetts, 
welcomed him to that State. 

At Boston itself a right royal welcome awaited the Prince. In proportion to 
size his reception in the " hub of the universe " was at least as enthusiastic 
as it had been in New York. The streets were crowded to their utmost capacity, 
and so excellent was the order preserved that the services of the police were 
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never necessary. Boston, indeed, has always been a remarkably law-abiding city 
— the result, perhaps, of its early settlement and of the atmosphere of " culture " 
which, obvious enough to the visitor, sometimes provokes the derision of 
newer American cities. It is needless to insist upon the modern Hterary 
fame of Boston, or upon the great part which it has played in the history 
of the Union. If to Philadelphia belongs the distinction of having issued the 
Declaration of Independence, it was at Boston that the War of Independence was 
made possible — ^there, too, that the match was set to the powder by the emptying 
of the taxed chests of tea into the harbour. Bunker's Hill was fought just outside 
the city, and from its streets may be seen the monument commemorating that 
historic engagement. Yet, despite all this, Boston has always had a peculiarly 
kind feehng for the old country, and there is something pleasantly English even 
about the aspect of the town. Boston had looked forward to the Prince's visit 
with almost as much pleasurable anticipation as New York itself. His 
approaching stay there had given the Duke of Newcastle an opportunity to write 
the following letter to the Mayor, which had been read with the greatest 
satisfaction by the Bostonians : — 

" I cannot say with what kindness the Prince has been received in those cities 
which he has yet visited in the United States. If each individual had been 
instructed what to do, the whole people could not have shown greater delicacy 
of feeling and consideration for the position he occupies in England, though 
without the slightest surrender of their own claims to independence of action. 
They have all looked upon him as a guest, and resolved to treat him as such, 
but without overdoing the character of host. In return, of course, every effort 
has been made, and shall continue to be made elsewhere, to gratify the amiable 
curiosity of our good cousins to see the son of a Queen whom they love and 
respect almost as much as we do." 

The Royal train stopped at Cottage Farm Station at Longwood, some three 
miles outside. The Prince of Wales was there received by Mr. Lincoln, the 
Mayor of Boston, and it, was noticed that His Royal Highness was at length 
beginning to show signs of fatigue, as well he might after the tremendous spells 
of railway travelling and the daily excitement which he had undergone. As the 
author of a humorous American poem on the incident of the visit remarked, with 
truth: — 

" If he judged us at all, he judged us flying." 

At Longwood carriages were entered, and, escorted by a detachment of Volunteer 
Light Dragoons, the party drove into the town. As soon as the suburbs had been 
traversed enormous crowds of people were encountered, who shouted themselves 
hoarse and waved hats and handkerchiefs until they were tired. It was certainly 
a memorable welcome. 

The Prince stayed at the Revere House Hotel, and awakened the next 
morning to find that the Mayor had declared the day a public holiday. Every 
shop and place of business was closed, and the whole city was in the streets. 
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Before starting out for the day's hard work, Mr. Ralph Farnham, the last sur- 
vivor of the battle of Bunker's Hill was presented to him. This veteran was 
reputed to have been born in 1756, so that, supposing no error to have been 
made, he was then in his 105th year. He retained his vigour of body and 
mind, and had a clear recollection of his experiences in the War of Independence, 
throughout the greater part of which he served, having been present, among 
other actions, at General Burgoyne's surrender at Saratoga. After this interest- 
ing interview the Prince was received at the Old State House, and then set out 
to inspect the Militia on the Common — a pretty little park in the centre of 
the town. He was, together with his suite, in uniform, as befitted a military 
occasion, and the circumstance, which appears to have been unexpected, gave 
undisguised satisfaction to the Bostonians, many thousands of whom were 
assembled to witness the review. The troops presented arms and lowered the 
colours as His Royal Highness rode along their ranks. The 3,000 men who were 
on the ground went through their manoeuvres with a steadiness and precision 
which surprised the English observers. Among them were the companies which, 
as we saw in the last chapter, went to Montreal to aid in greeting the Prince. 
It was remarked, as an instance of the conservatism of Boston, that some of the 
town's volunteer companies still wore the infantry uniform of the early years of 
George III. 

When the review was over, the troops escorted the Prince of Wales to the Old 
State House, where he was to lunch. It was a triumphal procession, and the 
Prince was frequently obliged to take off his plumed hat in acknowledgment 
of the enthusiasm of the ladies at windows and balconies. At the Old State 
House the great-grandson of George III. was on the very spot where the first 
blood was shed in the first conflict that resulted in the War of Independence, 
when the English troops fired on the Colonists. In the afternoon he attended a 
musical festival at the Music Hall, which was splendidly decorated in honour of 
the occasion. The balconies and galleries were decorated with velvet and gold, 
and there was a profusion of intertwined English and American flags. There 
was an orchestra of 1,200 juvenile choristers, mostly girls, all dressed in white, 
while the great hall was crowded with the principal inhabitants of Boston. " It 
was altogether one of the most beautiful scenes the Prince had witnessed in 
America." When His Royal Highness entered, the choristers rose and waved 
their pocket handkerchiefs with great exuberance — they would have cheered had 
they not been requested beforehand to refrain. The performance itself was 
excellent, and included an anthem, written in the metre and sung to the tune 
of " God save the Queen," which, in view of the circumstances, is interesting 
enough to be preserved : — 

" God bless our Father's land. 
Keep her in heart and hand 

One with our own ! 
From all her toes defend. 
Be her brave People's Friend, 
On all her realms descend, 

Protect her throne I 
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" Father, with loving care 
Guard Thou her Kingdom's Heir, 

Guide all his ways; 
Thine arm his shelter be, 
From him by land and sea 
Bid storm and danger flee, 

Prolong his days ! 

" Lord, let War's tempest cease. 
Fold the whole earth in peace. 

Under Thy wings ! 
Make all Thy nations one. 
All hearts beneath the sun, 
Till Thou shalt reign alone, 

Great King of Kings ! " 

If it had been possible to restrain the enthusiasm of the audience when the 
Prince arrived the attempt would have been hopeless when he departed. The 
orchestra rose in a mass and set up a cheer which extended throughout the entire 
building. This was the end of the American tour, and it was therefore inevit- 
able that there should be a ball. It took place in the Opera House, and was an 
unqualified success. One little attention the Prince found especially pleasing. 
In the ball-room an immense scene-painter's picture of Windsor Castle had been 
placed with the Royal Standard floating from the Round Tower. The verisimili- 
tude of the scene was so striking that it at once attracted his admiring attention. 
The theatre was decorated with remarkably good taste, and the occasion was, 
indeed, one of the most agreeable at which the Prince had been present in the 
States. The ball was opened by the Prince and Mrs. Lincoln, the wife of 
the Mayor of Boston, and the Royal guest worked his way conscientiously through 
the seventeen dances on the programme. 

The next day the Prince drove out to Cambridge, and visited Harvard 
University. He found the streets of Cambridge lined with school children, one 
,of whom handed him a bouquet. At the college the undergraduates were drawn 
up to welcome him. The Prince spent a good deal of time in examining the 
University buildings, including one of the students' rooms, and the Observatory, 
and the visit concluded with luncheon in the Harvard Hall. After lunch the 
party drove to the cemetery at Mount Auburn, where the Prince planted an 
English elm and a purple ash in front of the chapel. Thence there was a 
drive to Bunker's Hill, but, as it was by this time nearly dark, the monument 
on the battlefield was not ascended. There was more sight-seeing when the 
town was again reached, after a long and fatiguing day. The Prince's short 
stay in Boston had been rendered particularly interesting by the fact that he 
there made the acquaintance of Emerson, Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and other distinguished New Englanders. 

The following morning, the 20th of October, the Royal party left for Portland, 
Maine, to embark for England ; and the moment they had left the hotel a raid 
was made upon the Prince's apartments by crowds of the curious. His Royal 
Highness took leave of Boston in the midst of enormous crowds, for the whole 
city seemed to have turned into the streets to bid him farewell. The people 
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of Portland, hospitable like all Americans, made desperate efforts to induce 
the Prince of Wales to stay with them for a day or two, but the date, and even 
the hour, of the embarkation had been arranged two months before, and the 
arrangements could not then be altered. In this respect, indeed, Portland was 
but an exemplar of dozens of other towns which had pressed America's guest 
to become theirs. But the Prince had already worked tremendously hard, and it 
was settled that he should return home in time for his birthday, and although 
wind and waves were adverse, it was necessary he should start at the ordained 
lime. In his final progress through the streets of Boston he was greeted with 
the same, almost affectionate, kindness which he had experienced from the 
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moment of his arrival. On that day the intertwined English and American flags 
flew from the Bunker's Hill Monument as, indeed, they had done throughout his 
stay, and the last glimpse the Prince of Wales had of Boston as the train sped 
away, showed the conjoined flags fluttering from the summit of the tall column. 

How this Boston welcome, and, indeed, that which had been offered through- 
out the United States, impressed those who saw anything of it, we have an 
interesting indication in a letter which Charles Sumner wrote from Boston, 
three days after the Prince of Wales left the capital of Massachusetts, to Mr. 
Evelyn Denison, who was at that time Speaker of the House of Commons : • — 

" You will have heard," he wrote, " something of the uprising of the people 
to welcome the Prince. But I doubt if any description can give you an adequate 
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idea of its extent and earnestness. At every station on the railway there was 
an immense crowd, headed by the local authorities, while our national flags were 
blended together. I remarked to Dr. Acland that it ' seemed as if a young heir 
long absent was returning to take possession.' ' It is more than that,' he said, 
affected almost to tears. For the Duke of Newcastle, who had so grave a 
responsibility in the whole visit, it is a great triumph. I took the liberty of 
remarking to him that he was carrying home an unwritten treaty of amity and 
alliance between two great nations." 

At Portland there were great crowds who cheered him, perhaps the more 
heartily because they had so short a time in which to demonstrate their welcome. 
He lunched at the Prebble House Hotel with his suite and a number of Canadian 
friends, who had gone thither to say good-bye — the Prime Minister, Mr. Cartier, 
the Mayor of Montreal, and representatives from Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, Toronto and Quebec, London and Hamilton. Huge crowds watched the 
Prince's embarkation, and there was a great shout of farewell when the Hero's 
barge put off from the shore, and it was realised that the visit to America, which 
had been so conspicuous a success, was over. The Ariadne^ the Flying Fish, 
the Nile, and the Styx, as well as the Hero upon which His Royal Highness was 
again to travel, manned yards and fired a royal salute. Then, as the Prince's 
standard fluttered out from his ship as he boarded her, another salute 
was fired. By five o'clock the Royal squadron was. out of the harbour, and with 
its salute to the forts the last greeting was exchanged with the United States. 

It has often been suggested that many of those who were brought into, the 
closest relations with Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort were careful — 
or at least anxious — to say only that which would please ; but these critics can 
have had but a very elementary^ acquaintance with the character of either to 
suppose that any persistent suppression of truth or any tendency to carry 
courtliness to excess in matters of importance would not have been speedily 
detected. Queen Victoria's native shrewdness was one of the most remarkable 
of her many great qualities, while her Consort's not less remarkable clearness 
of perception has only of late years began to be fully recognised. Apart from 
this, however, the Duke of Newcastle was a very plain-spoken, straightforward 
man, and had this journey through the New World failed in any way to answer 
expectations, he would have been the last person to conceal, or even to 
seek to minimise the fact. No more apposite summary of the results of the 
trip could be written than that which he had addressed to the Queen from 
New York at the conclusion of the visit to the Empire City. Moreover, the 
letter is now an interesting historical document, and deserves to be quoted in 
full as it appeared in Sir Theodore Martin's " Life of the Prince Consort " : — 

" The Duke of Newcastle presents his humble duty to your Majesty, and 
cannot say with what pleasure he writes this last letter to your Majesty from 
the continent of America, with everything that is agreeable to communicate, 
and nothing how at all likely to detract from the most wonderful and gratifying 
success of the visit to the United States. 
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" Your Majesty will remember that the Duke of Newcastle always expected 
a warm reception for the Prince of Wales, and never believed in the fears of 
insult, and even mischief, in this city which were entertained by many, but he 
certainly never ventured to hope for anything approaching the scene which 
occurred here three days ago — such a scene as probably was never witnessed 




LATEST FROM AMERICA. 

H.R.H., Junior, to H.R.H., Senior :— " Now, sir-ree, if you liquor up and settle down, I'll tell you all 

about my travels." 
By permission of the Proprietors of " Punch" 

before — the enthusiasm of much more than half a million people, worked up 
almost to madness, and yet self -restrained within the bounds of the most perfect 
courtesy, by the passage through their streets of a foreign Prince, not coming 
to celebrate a new-born alliance, or to share in the glories of a joint campaign, 
but solely as a private visitor, and as exhibiting indirectly only the friendly 
feelings of the country to which he belongs. 
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" Two causes have produced this remarkable result — the one is the really- 
warm affection for England which has been growing in the hearts of the great 
mass of the natives of the United States, and which only required the genial 
influence of such an event as this visit to force into a vigorous expansion ; and 
the second is the very remarkable love for your Majesty personally which 
pervades all classes in this country, and which has acted like a spell upon them 
when they found your Majesty's son actually amongst them. 

" There can be no doubt that the most important results will ensue from this 
happy event, and such as the ablest diplomatist could not have brought about 
in a quarter of a century. The Duke of Newcastle does not doubt the feelings 
of amity between the two countries will, in spite of the alien element which is 
so strong in this land, be such for some time to come as to have an important 
bearing upon those events which it is too probable will soon arise in Europe. 

" The Duke of Newcastle feels that your Majesty will read so full a report 
of what has occurred here and at Washington in the Times, that it is useless for 
him to attempt a description, which, would require much more time than the 
heavy pressure of business in interviews and correspondence enables him to 
devote to it ; but your Majesty may be assured that in each place there has been 
little room for adverse criticism. Thousands continue to follow the Prince 
wherever he goes, and to-day, in returning from church, the Broadway was 
densely crowded- on both sides for more than a mile. 

" The President's hospitality was in thoroughly good taste and most 
agreeable to all concerned. There is no doubt that pleasant impressions have 
been left on both sides. The old gentleman was quite touched at parting, and 
promised to write to your Majesty." 

The Prince of Wales had now to experience the most disagreeable part of 
his journey. So long as he was on land his own admirable punctuality, and the 
excellent and business-like arrangements of the Duke of Newcastle enabled 
him to keep his engagements to the day and hour. Once upon the sea, however, 
the case was altered. All through the Prince had been unlucky in the weather, 
and now his ill-luck was redoubled. This Hero was afflicted, in turn, by fogs 
and calms, by head- winds and gales. The Ariadne, a far swifter ship than 
her consort, was under orders not to lose sight of the Hero, but she had to 
steam at less than half-speed to avoid getting ahead. When sail was being 
shortened the sailors amused themselves with a " chanty " invented for the 
occasion : — 

" Wait for the Hero, 
Wait for the Hero, 
Wait for the Hero, 
She's a long way behind." 

Once the two ships were so close together that there was a narrow escape 
of a collision ; yet whenever there was a fog — ^which was very often indeed — 
the Ariadne kept so close that she almost touched the Hero. Some of the fogs 
through which the vessels steamed were as thick and yellow as those for which 
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' London has long had so evil a reputation. " The fog hung, in fact, on every- 
thing like a pall, and seemed to check sight, and noise, and even motion. The Hero 
used to go ahead, sounding her fog-whistle, till the shrill alarm was faint in the 
distance, and stifled in the thick air. Then the Ariadne would follow, sounding 
hers, till close upon the flag-ship, when the Hero again took up the scream and 
went ahead, and in this manner, moving step by step, the nights and days would 
pass." When the fog lifted there was commonly a dead calm. It sounds archaic 
enough to read that, whereas the Ariadne had coal enough for the voyage home, 
the Hero carried only sufiicient for some six or seven days' steaming, and that a 
large proportion of this was kept in reserve. On the 25th of October, however, 
as the ships were still 600 miles off Portland, steam was got up and the Hero went 
full steam ahead. Even this, owing to her slowness, meant so little that the 
Ariadne was able to keep up with her at one-third her full capacity. The next 
day the Ariadne, a 20-gun vessel, was ordered to tow the Hero, a line-of-battle 
ship! She dragged her consort along at nine knots an hour through a heavy 
rolling swell until, early the next morning, the hawser snapped. Happily a breeze 
had now sprung up, and the vessels went along under sail. A heavy storm 
followed and the sails were blown away, and when this had been weathered, ' 
becalmed days and foggy nights succeeded. Then the Ariadne was set to towing 
again, the end of the hawser being made fast to the shackle of her steam cable. 
In half an hour the shackle broke, and a larger one was got up. Two hundred 
miles had been covered in this way, when the hawser broke on board the Hero, 
and the two ships had once more to creep along under sail. On the ist of 
November they were still 600 miles from the Lizard, and between then and the 
5th only 130 miles were covered. 

"The Hero had not coal enough to steam, and the wind was too 
strong in the day and the swell too much at night for the Ariadne to 
tow." So wrote one who was on board the latter. It is impossible to imagine a 
Royal voyage — or any voyage — being conducted under such circumstances in days 
when we have grown contemptuous of distance. On the 5th there was another 
attempt at towing, but once more the hawser broke. Then came another gale, 
which lasted two or three days, and on the nth of November the ships were 
further away from the desired haven than they had been on the 4th. The 
Prince of Wales had to spend his birthday under very disagreeable conditions. 
Fresh provisions and vegetables were exhausted, and everybody on board was 
reduced to " salt horse." Meanwhile the Prince's parents were growing anxious, 
and on the gth the Prince Consort had written in his diary : — " Bertie's birthday. 
Unfortunately, he is still absent, neither do we hear anything of him." The 
long ordeal was, however, now nearly over. On the 13 th there was a breeze 
which freshened on the 14th, and at dawn on the 15 th the Cornish coast was in 
sight By ten o'clock the Hero and the Ariadne had cast anchor, and in 
the midst of salutes and manned yards the Prince of Wales landed, after a tedious 
and extremely uncomfortable voyage lasting twenty-five days. He arrived at 
Windsor Castle the same evening. A few days later the Prince Consort wrote 
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to Baron Stockmar that " The Prince of Wales is somewhat grown, looks well, 

and seems to have been not a little impressed by the many interesting things he 

has seen." 

It will have been obvious that no small portion of the success of this historic 

journey in the New World was due to the tact and good management of the 

Duke of Newcastle. The Queen was perfectly conscious of this, and four days 

after the Prince of Wales's return home. Her Majesty addressed the following^ 

letter to him : — 

"Windsor Castle, i^th November, i860. 

" The Duke of Newcastle knows already how high a sense we have ever 

entertained of the services he has rendered at all times to the Queen, but 

especially on the recent very important occasion of the Prince of Wales's visit 

to Canada and the United States, an event of the greatest importance, but 

attended with considerable difficulties, which has, however, terminated in the 

most successful and gratifying manner. The Queen is anxious to mark these 

feelings publicly by offering to the Duke the Order of the Garter, which she 

trusts he will have no hesitation in accepting. The Duke will be an extra Knight 

till a vacancy occurs, but the Queen did not wish to wait for that event, being 

anxious to mark her approbation at once." 

On the same date the Queen addressed a very felicitous letter to the President 
of the United States in reply to one which she had received from the White 
House a few days before the Hero anchored at Plymouth. Mr. Buchanan 
wrote : — 

"To Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

" When I had the honour of addressing your Majesty in June last, I con- 
fidently predicted a cordial welcome for the Prince of Wales throughout this 
country, should he pay us a visit on his return from Canada to England. What 
was then prophecy has now become history. He has been everywhere received 
with enthusiasm ; and this is attributable not only to the very high regard enter- 
' tained for your Majesty, but also to his own noble and manly bearing. He has 
passed through a long ordeal fqr a person of his years, and his conduct throughout 
has been such as became his age and station. Dignified, frank, and affable, he 
has conciliated, wherever he has been, the kindness and respect of a sensitive 
and discriminating people. His visit thus far has been all your Majesty would 
have desired ; and I have no doubt it will so continue until the end. 

" The Prince left us for Richmond this morning with the Duke of Newcastle 
and the other members of his wisely-selected suite. I should gladly have pro- 
longed his visit, had this been possible consistently with previous arrangements. 
In our domestic circle he won all hearts. His free and ingenuous intercourse 
with myself evinced both a kind heart and a good understanding. I shall ever 
cherish the warmest wishes for his welfare. 

" The visit of the Prince to the tomb of Washington, and the simple but 
solemn ceremonies at this consecrated spot, will become an historical event, and 
cannot fail to exert a happy influence on the kindred people of the two countries. 
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" Miss Lane desires to be kindly remembered to your Majesty. 

" With my respectful regards for the Prince Consort, I remain your Majesty's 

friend and obedient servant, 

" JAMES BUCHANAN. 
" Washington, kth October, i860." 

The Queen sent this letter to Lord Palmerston who, on returning it to her, 
wrote that it did " equal honour to the good feelings and just appreciations 
of the person who wrote it, and to the Royal Prince to whom it relates." The 
Prince Consort drafted the following reply, which was seen and approved by both 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell : — 

"Windsor Castle, i<^th November, i860. 

" My Good Friend,— Your letter of the 6th ult. has afforded me the greatest 
pleasure, containing as it does such kind expressions with regard to my son, and 
assuring me that the character and object of his visit to you and the United 
States have been fully appreciated, and that his demeanour and the feelings 
evinced by him have secured to him your esteem and the general goodwill of your 
countrymen. 

" I purposely delayed the answer to your letter until I should be able to 
couple with it the announcement of the Prince of Wales's safe return to his 
home. Contrary winds and stress of weather have much retarded his arrival, but 
we have been fully compensated for the anxiety which this long delay has 
naturally caused us by finding him in such excellent health and spirits, and so 
delighted with all he has seen and experienced in his travels. He cannot 
sufficiently praise the great cordiality with which he has been everywhere greeted 
in your country, and the friendly manner in which you have received him ; and 
whilst as a mother I am most grateful for the kindness shown him, I feel impelled 
to express at the same time, how deeply I have been touched by the many 
demonstrations of affection towcirds myself personally, which his presence has 
called forth. 

" I fully reciprocate towards your nation the feelings thus made apparent, and 
look, upon them as forming an important link to connect two nations of kindred 
origin and character, whose mutual esteem and friendship must always have so 
material an influence upon their respective development and prosperity. 

" The interesting and touching scene at the grave of General Washington, 
to which you allude, may be fitly taken as the type of our present feeling, and 
I trust of our future relations. 

" The Prince Consort, who heartily joins in the expressions contained in this 
letter, wishes to be kindly remembered to you, as we both wish to be to 
Miss Lane. 

" Believe me always your good friend, 

" VICTORIA R." 

With this kindly and statesmanlike letter we may fitly take leave of the 
memorable American Journey. 

VOL. I. N 




CHAPTER V. 

MANHOOD AND ENGAGEMENT. 

The brief period between his return from America in November, i860, and 
his going up to Cambridge in January, 1861, was spent by the Prince of Wales 
with his parents and brothers and sisters at Windsor and Osborne. The decision 
to send him to Cambridge, in addition to Edinburgh and Oxford, formed part of 
the carefully arranged plan of education which the Queen and the Prince Consort 
had thought out with so much patience and, it may be added, with such con- 
spicuous common sense. The variety of the educational surroundings thus 
obtained was, no doubt, interesting in itself, as well as of practical value, since 
the Prince of Wales in this way gained an insight into the worki'ng of three 
great emd historic universities. The Prince Consort had announced his eldest 
son's imminent departure for Cambridge in a letter to Baron Stockmar, which he 
wrote on the 28th of December, i860. " The Prince of Wales," he wrote, " is to 
go to Cambridge for a year ; the academic year in this country is only five 
months, with seven months' vacation, and of the five (as there are four terms) more 
than half are lost with beginning and ending." It had been the cherished 
design of Prince Albert that the Prince of Wales should have the advantage of 
the instruction, and not less of the personal influence, of Canon Kingsley, the 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, who was at that time at the height 
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of his fame. Kingsley's biographer tells us how the connection which the Prince 

Consort sought after was brought about : 

■' On the 2nd of January Mr. Kingsley received through the Prince's tutor, Mr. 
Herbert Fisher, a message from the Prince Consort on the subject of his son's 
studies, informing him how they had been conducted at Oxford— how a special 
class had been formed there for instruction in Modern History, which instruction 
had been carried up to the reign of William HI, what book had been used, etc., 
and requesting the Cambridge Professor to consult Dr. Whewell, then Master 
of Trinity, as to the undergraduates who should attend with the Prince." To 
this Mr. Kingsley replied: — 

" EVERSLEY Rectorv, January 2, 1861. 
" Do me the kindness to inform the Prince Consort that his wishes are, of 
course, commands to me. 

" I shall have great pleasure in following out the excellent method sketched 
for me in your letter, and in putting myself into Dr. Whewell's hands as to the 
formation of a special class for His Royal Highness. 

" Any information which you can give me I shall most thankfully accept and 
use. I put myself entirely into your hands, both as the expounder of the Prince 
Consort's wishes, and as the Prince of Wales's tutor. The responsibihty is too 
solemn and too sudden for me to act in any way upon my own private judgment 
in the matter. 

"The first question I would ask is — up to what year in the i8th century I 
ought to extend my lectures ?" 

It is interesting to recall the composition of this Special Class. The gentle- 
men who formed it (the names were selected by the Rev. W. Mathison, Senior 
Tutor of Trinity, and approved by Dr. Whewell) were: — Mr. Lee Warner, 
of St. John's College ; Mr. Stuart and Mr. Main, also of St. John's, the lattet the 
best mathematician of his year; Mr. Cay, a freshman of Caius, who had just 
obtained an open scholarship; Lord John Hervey, the Hon. C. Lyttelton, 
Mr. Hamilton, Mr. C. Wood, son of the Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood, the Hon. 
Mr. Strutt, Mr. A. W. Elliott, and Mr. George Howard, all of Trinity. Some of 
these young men achieved distinction in after life — Mr. Wood, for instance, is 
the present Viscount Hahfax, the well-known leader of a section of the Church 
Militant. It has sometimes been suggested by persons whose knowledge begins 
with the day before yesterday, that the King's friendship for Lord Halifax is 
proof positive that His Majesty favours certain extreme views relating to the 
external observances of religious worship, the simple fact being that the inter- 
course between them dates not merely from Canon Kingsley's lecture-room, but 
from the even earlier days of the happy life at White Lodge. 

The Prince of Wales left Windsor on the i8th January, 1861, and was for- 
mally entered at Trinity on the same day. In some unaccountable way the 
Master of Trinity failed to make a formal record of the fact, and the entry which 
now appears in the books of the College was placed there more than twenty 
years afterwards by the King himself, when he went to Cambridge to instal his 

N 2 
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elder son, the lamented Duke of Clarence, as a student of Trinity. The follow- 
ing are the particulars which the King wrote down : — 



Date of Entry. 


Rank. 


Name. 


January i8th, 1861. 


Nobleman. 


Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales. 


Father's Christian Name. 


Native Place. 


County. 


Albert. 


London. 


Middlesex. 


School. 


Age. 


Tutor. 


Private Tutor. 


November 9th, 1841. 


Admitted by order of Seniority, 
Mr. Mathison being his tutor. 



It is curious to notice that the King's name immediately succeeds that of the 
present Lord Rayleigh, then the Hon. J. W. Strutt, who became the Senior 
Wrangler of his year, and ultimately one of the most distinguished scientific men 
of his time. The Prince had been at. Cambridge only a week or two when his 
father, as Chancellor of the University, gave as the subject of the Prize Poem, 
" The Prince of Wales at the Tomb of Washington." The presence in the 
University of the chief actor in that historic scene lent a touch of dramatic ap- 
propriateness to the selection which gave great satisfaction in America. Thus, 
in making the announcement, the New York Herald wrote : — " A more graceful 
compliment to the United States than is here conveyed by the father of the 
heir apparent could not have been chosen. It shows that the Royal Family and 
people of England look back with feelings of pleasure upon that memorable 
event in the New World tour of His Royal Highness, and it must be extremely 
gratifying to ourselves to know that the youth and intellect of our mother 
country are making it a labour of love to honour and emblazon it in song. And 
it is to be hoped that under the auspices of Alma Mater something will be pro- 
duced worthy of a theme so richly teeming with the poetry of tradition and the 
gems of history, and allowing such limitless scope for the glowing pictures of 
poetical genius." 

While he was in residence at Cambridge the Prince of Wales enjoyed a happy 
blend of University and country life. He occupied Madingley Hall, a short 
distance from the city, an agreeable Elizabethan house, standing in a park of 
some 200 acres, with a pleasant flavour of antiquity afforded by the possession of 
at least two hiding places. One of these secret chambers, which is entered from 
a bedroom on the first floor, has a space in the thickness of the wall high enough 
to allow of a man standing upright in it, and no doubt at Madingley, as in so 
many other country houses built in the " spacious " but troublous days of Eliza- 
beth, these refuges were intended for the concealment of recusant priests. This 
residence outside the city of course involved numerous journeys to and fro, none 
of which were more interesting than those that led to Canon Kingsley's door. 
Kingsley resided in Cambridge in term time, and the Prince of Wales rode in 
to him three times a week. On two of these occasions there were lectures, and 
every Saturday the Prince went through a resumk. of the week's study along with 
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his tutor. Of the work of these classes Mrs. Kingsley writes: — "During the 
course of the academical year the Professor carried the class up to the reign of 
George IV. ; and at the end of each term he set questions for the Prince which 
were always most satisfactorily answered. Throughout this year the sense 
of responsibility which would otherwise have been overpowering, was relieved, 
not only by the intense interest of the work, but by the attention, courtesy and 
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intelligence of his Royal pupil, whose kindness to him then, and in after life, 
made him not only His Royal Highness's loyal, but his most attached servant." 
The Prince had no sooner gone to the banks of the Cam than he became 
Colonel of the new Rifle Corps, now the 4th V.B. Suffolk Regiment. 

The heir to the Throne had spent little more than two months at Cambridge 
when his quiet, studious life there and at Madingley was interrupted by the 
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death of his grandmother, the Duchess of Kent — an event which, by the physical 
labour and mental distress it caused, had a serious influence upon the health, 
already very unsatisfactory, of the Prince Consort. Her Royal Highness died at 
Frogmore on the i6th of March, and the funeral took place on the 25 th, in St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor, where the body was deposited until the mausoleimi at 
Frogmore could be completed. The Prince of Wales was necessarily called 
upon to take a conspicuous part in the ceremony, and, with Prince Leiningen, 
supported his father, who was chief mourner. " The scene," Sir Theodore 
Martin writes, in his " Life of the Prince Consort," " was deeply affecting." So 
widely was the Duchess beloved that, as was remarked at the time, " there was 
scarcely a dry eye to be seen. The Dean of Windsor was so affected that he 
almost broke down in reading the service. ' No one,' he said to the Queen, 
' could speak of the Duchess without tears in their eyes ; she was so kind to 
every one.' The Prince Consort was deeply moved, and came back, the Queen 
noted, ' pale, with red eyes, which showed how much he had been affected.' " The 
sense of loss which the Queen and Prince Albert felt so keenly made them more 
anxious to keep their son by their side for a little while, and the Prince of Wales 
did not return to the University till the first week in April, which gave him a 
vacation of about a fortnight at Windsor. In writing on the 5th of April to 
Stockmar the Prince Consort told him that the young Cantab, "is to take 
military duty at the camp of the Curragh of Kildare in Ireland during the 
summer vacation." 

We have seen in the beginning how keenly the Prince Consort felt the- 
responsibility of his eldest son's education, and how close an interest he took 
in it throughout. Indeed he laid heavy burdens upon himself in this connection 
at a time when he was clearly not in a condition of health to undertake further 
duties. Thus a few weeks after his son's return to Cambridge, he paid him a 
flying visit, that he might judge for himself of the working of the arrangements 
that had been made. This journey, which was performed under circumstances 
which would have fatigued a man of robust health, is thus described in his 
Diary of the 14th of May: — "Leave the White Lodge [Richmond Park, 
where the Court then was] about 8.30 a.m., drive to London and then, by the 
Eastern Counties Railway, to Cambridge. General Bruce takes me to Trinity 
College, where about twelve I visit Fitzwilliam and Anatomical Museum with 
the Chancellor. Lunch about one in the College with Bertie, who had come 
from his lectures. After attending a lecture of Professor Willis in the Senate 
House, we drive to Madingley, and are back at the railway by 4.30, and at 
Richmond by seven." 

On the 5th of June the Prince of Wales was again away from Cambridge 
for a brief period. On that day he accompanied his father, his brother, Prince 
Arthur, and other members of the Royal Family, tO' the formal opening of the 
Royal Horticultural Gardens at South Kensington, the site of which is now in 
great part occupied by the Imperial Institute. The occasion possesses a 
melancholy interest, since it was the last public ceremonial in London at 
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which the Prince Consort was present. When vacation came, the Prince of 
Wales, according to the intention Prince Albert had announced to Stockmar, 
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spent some time in camp at the Curragh. On the 2gth of July we find his father 
writing to his faithful old friend at Coburg : — " The Prince of Wales is serving 
in the camp at the Curragh of Kildare ; perhaps he may be present at the 
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reviews and manoeuvres at the Rhine in autumn." Some httle time was spent 
in camp, for on tiie 24th of August the Queen and Prince Albert visited him 
there upon the occasion of a review. Her Majesty has left us a glimpse of her 
son's domestic circumstances during this interesting interlude : — 

"At a little before three we went to Bertie's hut, which is, in fact. Sir 
George Brown's. It is very comfortable — a nice little bedroom, sitting-room, 
drawing-room, and good-sized dining-room, where we lunched with our whole 
party. Colonel Percy commands the Guards^ and Bertie is placed specially 
under him. I spoke to him, and thanked him for treating Bertie as he did, 
just like any other of&cer, for I know that he keeps him up to his work in 
a way, as General Bruce told me, that no one else has done ; and yet Bertie 
likes him very much. When we came away, we left Aflie [the Duke of 
Edinburgh] on a visit to his brother till next day." 

As the Prince Consort's letter to Stockmar has already indicated, the Prince 
of Wales was to visit the German manoeuvres in the autumn of this year. 
He was, however, at the same time to do something much more important, 
which was destined to have a most memorable influence upon the whole of his 
after life, and, indeed, upon the contemporary social history of England. He 
was there to meet his future wife for the first time. Sir Theodore Martin states 
the case in the following paragraph : — 

" It had been arranged that he was to make the acquaintance of the 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark, who was> then on a visit to Germany, with a 
view to a marriage, should the meeting result in a mutual attachment. Despite 
every precaution to ensure secrecy, until at least the inclinations of the principal 
parties should have been ascertained, the project got wind, and even before 
they met it was actually canvassed, much to the Prince Consort's annoyance, 
in the Continental papers. From these it soon found its way intO' the English 
journals, where it met with general approval ; and as the meeting, which took 
place at Speier and Heidelberg on the 24th and 2Sth of September, ended with 
the happiest results, no harm ensued from what might otherwise have proved 
to be extremely painful. 'We hear nothing but excellent accounts of the 
Princess Alexandra,' the Prince notes in his Diary on the 30th of September, 
and he adds, with obvious satisfaction, that ' the young people seem to have 
taken a warm liking for each other.' " 

Accompanied by General Bruce and Major Teesdale, His Royal Highness 
left England on the 13 th of September. At Breughl he was met by an 
illustrious party, headed by the Prince Regent of Prussia (afterwards " the old 
Emperor"), Prince Frederick (his brother-in-law) and the Duke of Coburg. 
After some days spent at the manoeuvres he went on to Coblentz, where he met 
his sister, the Princess Royal, and on the 23rd they travelled together to 
Heidelberg. On the way the historic first meeting took place, and Prince 
and Princess Christian of Denmark, with their daughters, the Princesses 
Alexandra and Dagmar, went on with them to Heidelberg. There the Prince 
of Wales remained, staying at the Hotel Archduke Charles, until the 26th, 
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when he left for Baden-Baden, arriving- in England on the 30th. " Popular " 
writers, with their usual inaccuracy, have given very varying accounts of the 
first meeting of the Prince of Wales and the Princess Alexandra of Schleswig- 
Holstein. It has been stated that, the meeting took place at Heidelberg, 
and at Worms. Realistic 
descriptions have even been 
published of how the young 
people met quite accidentally in 
the Cathedral at Worms, but, as 
the preceding extract shows, we 
have the authority of the Prince 
Consort himself for the state- 
ment that the acquaintance be- 
gan at Speier on the 24th of 
September, 1861. Moreover, the 
suppressed " Diary '' of the late 
Emperor Frederick records in an 
entry written at Speier, on July 
30th, 1870 : — "It was here in 
the Dom in 1861, that the 
Prince and Princess of Wales 
first met each ' other." The 
stories about the young Prince 
having been captivated by a 
photograph of the beautiful 
young girl of seventeen, which 
he saw accidentally in the 
possession of a friend, have no 
foundation. 

It is well, indeed, to recog- 
nise that there was nothing 
casual or accidental, either about 
the meeting or the consequent 
engagement. Neither Queen 
Victoria nor the Prince Consort 
was given to leave matters of 
this importance to chance. 
They were bound to recog- 
nise the importance of the 
Prince of Wales being married 
at an early age to a Princess who would be likely to become a favourite 
with her husband's future subjects. The choice was in many respects a 
difficult one. For anything in the nature of a dynastic alliance there was 
no necessity, and history has shown too often how ill Royal marriages 
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arranged from that point of view had fulfilled their object. It is no longer 
monarchs who make war, but the passions of their subjects, and no warlike 
struggle is now ever averted merely because the Royal families of the contending 
countries are nearly related. From the material point of view, therefore, the 
essential requisites in a possible bride for the heir to the British throne were 
that she should profess the Protestant religion in some form or other, and that 
her position should be such as to ensure her a hearty and sincere welcome 
in her new country. The beauty and charm of the Princess Alexandra^ — 
her father did not become King of Denmark, under the provisions of 
the Treaty of London of 1852, until some months after her marriage — ^were 
already beginning to be talked about. It cannot, of course, be said, as was 
true of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, that the two young people were 
destined for each other from their cradles, but the match certainly was desired 
and hoped for by relations on both sides, from the earliest date at which such 
plans were in the ordinary way practicable. There remained, of course, the 
" personal equation," and it is certain that the late Queen would not have forced 
on a union which was not founded on mutual affection — her own happy 
experience of a marriage of inclination was the best safeguard against that. 

It would be impertinent to inquire into the details of such a matter as 
this. It must suf&ce for us to know that the Prince's sentiments were returned, 
and that within a few days of the first meeting, the matter was going on as 
smoothly and prosperously as either the parties themselves or their parents 
could desire. At this time Prince Christian and his daughter were on their 
way to join a family gathering at the Palace of Rumpenheim in Hesse, the seat 
of the Dowager Duchess of Cambridge, and when Princess Alexandra arrived 
there her cousins, Mr. Kinloch Cooke tells us in his Memoir of the Duchess 
of Teck, were most anxious tO' hear all about the meeting, and much 
excitement followed when Princess Alexandra, producing a photograph from 
her pocket, laughingly exclaimed, " I have got him here." The alliance was no 
doubt looked upon from this time forward, by all those concerned, as a settled 
matter ; but everything that had happened so fcir was, in a sense, purely tentative. 
There was no proposal of marriage and no formal engagement, for it must be 
remembered that the Prince was not yet quite twenty, while the Princess was 
only seventeen. How near to the Prince Consort's heart the affair was has been 
made clear by his brother, Duke Ernest of Coburg, who, writing immediately 
after Prince Albert's death, said: — 

"As if he had had a presentiment of how short a thread of life had been 
meted out to him, he was continually engrossed with the desire of securing a 
home for his eldest son, the foundation of which he would gladly have laid 
himself. Pains were taken to select a suitable wife for the Prince of Wales, and 
one day I received the news that the choice had fallen upon Princess Alexandra 
of Denmark, the daughter of the subsequent King Christian IX. The Princess 
of Denmark belonged to the greatest beauties of the young world of Europe, 
and her personal qualities were of so eminent a kind, that one could have wished 
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that horrid politics had nothing to do with marriages in sovereign families. 
However, as things stood between Germany and Denmark, an event Hke the 
betrothal of the Prince of Wales with a Danish Princess, could not but act in 
Germany like a clap of thunder. By all patriotic politicians the matter was 
looked -upon as if my brother had deserted the cause he had fought for so 
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long and so earnestly. Nor could this fact be evaded in the correspondence 
between myself and my brother, and, although he agreed with my view that the 
betrothal was not quite in harmony with the German political tendency which 
he had advocated, still, I had to admit, on my part, that, as to the person of the 
bride, no happier choice could have been made for the Prince of Wales." 

But, although there was, as yet, no betrothal, it was, of course, well under- 
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stood that a formal engagement would follow ; and, however much public 
opinion in Germany might dislike the match, for political reasons which were 
then powerful, but which came to an end when the question of the Elbe Duchies 
was finally settled, in England the prospect was regarded with sincere pleasure. 
That the wooing remained where it was for some considerable time, was, of 
course, due tO' the tragic event that happened so short a time afterwards, and 
threw the Royal Family and the country into a mourning far deeper, longer, 
and more sincere than is usually accorded even to the greatest of public men. 

The Prince of Wales returned home a few days after these Heidelberg 
incidents, and on the 6th of October the Prince Consort wrote to the King 
of Prussia: — "Bertie has come back in raptures with his excursion to the 
manoeuvres, and cannot speak sufficiently highly of yotu: kindness to himself 
and to all the English officers." In the last letter Prince Albert wrote to 
Stockmar from Balmoral, on the 12th of October, he told his old friend and 
mentor : — " The Prince of Wales leaves to-morrow for Cambridge, and three 
days later Louis (Prince of Hesse) returns to Darmstadt. The former has 
come back greatly pleased with his interview with the Princess of Holstein at 
Speier. . . . His present wish, after his time at the University is up, which 
it will be about Christmas, is to travel ; and we have gladly assented to his 
proposal to visit the Holy Land. This, under existing circumstances, is the most 
useful tour he can make, and will occupy him till early in June." 

The Court returned to Windsor from the Highlands, towards the end of 
October, and the closing weeks of the Prince Consort's life were closely occupied 
with the Prince of Wales and his business affairs. A few days after the return 
south the Royal Family celebrated a peculiarly interesting anniversary. " This," 
the Queen's diary records on^ the gth of November, " was our dear Bertie's 
twentieth birthday. I pray God to assist our efforts to make him turn out 
well. . . The bells rang in the afternoon and I felt so sad, I missed 

Mama so much ! . . All our people in and out of the House came to dinner. 

Bertie led me in by Albert's wish, and I sat between him and Albert. The band 
played for the first time since our sad loss." 

The Prince's twentieth birthday was further celebrated by his being called 
to the Bar at the Middle Temple. The occasion was the opening of the 
new library of the Inn, which replaced the old one established and endowed 
in 1 641 by Robert Ashley, a member of the Earl of Shaftesbury's family. 
The Prince, upon alighting in Middle Temple Lane, on October 31st, 
1861, was received "in a spacious vestibule, adorned with flowers, statuary, and 
plate-glass," by the dignitaries of the Inn, and conducted to the "Parliament 
Chamber." There it was moved by the Master Treasurer, and seconded by the 
Lord Chancellor, that he be admitted a member of the Inn, and that he be called 
to the degree of the Outer Bar, the oath and the publication of the call being 
dispensed with. There being no opposition, the Prince put on his gown, and 
subscribed the call. It was then moved that he be invited to the Bench, and 
he took his seat accordingly. After this there was a procession to the Library, 
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which the Prince duly declared open. In response to an address from the Master 
Treasurer, the Prince of Wales made his first reply on any public occasion in this 
country. He fully appreciated, he said, the high honour of being enrolled on the 
Inn's list of Benchers, and though "imperfectly acquainted with the noble 
science to which this edifice was more especially devoted, he was deeply sensible 
of its vast interest and importance." Then followed a special service in the 
Temple Church, and a dejeuner, at which some 750 assisted. The proceedings 
concluded with a conversazione. 

Mr. Punch was again very much shocked at what he took to be another 
indication of over-education, and expressed his sentiments in a poem called 
"The Prince at the Bar": — 

" No — this royal road no mercy 

Shows a Prince in course of cram : 
Round it whips him vicey-versy. 

To the Isis from the Cam. 
Ask him not if mathematic, 

Or if classic be his choice ; 
By this royal road erratic 

He must trudge, without a voice. 

" Off it whisks him to the Curragh, 

Camp experience to gain : 
Then to make confusion thorough, 

Back to civil life again — 
And as goal of civil study, 

Fortress of Chicane and Jaw ; 
Lo, the Princely boots are muddy 

On the royal road to Law. 

" Hapless Prince ! An age of cramming 

Owns its martyr-type in thee : 
Never brain-pan had such ramming 

Since first brain-pans rammed could be. 
How it keeps its charge from spilling, 

Bursting up, or running o'er, 
Who shall say .' Was horse so willing 

Ever spurred so hard before .' " 

At this time the Prince Consort was much concerned with the alterations 
and improvements that were being carried out at Marlborough House to fit it 
for the residence of the heir to the throne. This necessitated visits to London, 
which were necessarily chilly and fatiguing in the dark November weather. He 
no doubt felt, however, that as the obtaining of the great Duke of Marlborough's 
abode as a town house for his son had been due almost entirely to his own 
initiative, it was his business to see that the work was well and artistically done. 
The object was worth some trouble, for Marlborough House is one of the most 
attractive and historic palaces in London. It would appear that its site — the old 
Pheasantry of St. James's Palace — had been Crown property from a very early 
period, but when, in August, 1/08, it was granted to Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, it was partly covered with some of the buildings of the old Friary, 
which has left a memory of itself in the Friary Court of St. James's Palace. 
Upon the petition of the Duchess, and at the recommendation of Godolphin, 
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a. fifty years' lease of the Friary and grounds was granted under the Great Seal 
to trustees on her behalf, at a yearly rent of five shillings, in consideration 
of the payment of ;£"2,ooo. Permission was given to erect buildings, to be 
approved by the Surveyor-General, but the garden was not to be built over. 
The arrangement was thus announced in the Supplement to the Gazette of 
April 1 8, 1709: — "Her Majesty having been pleased to grant to his Grace 
the Duke of Marlborough the Friary next St. James's Palace, in which lately 
dwelt the Countess du Roy, the same is pulling down in order to rebuild the 
house for his Grace ; and about a third of the garden lately in the occupation 
of the Right Hon. Henry Boyle, Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State, 
is marked out in order to be annexed to the house of his Grace the Duke 
of MarlborougL" 

Sir Christopher Wren was the architect of the original building, which has 
since been much enlarged and increased in height, and on the 24th of May, 1709, 
the first stone was laid. The inscription upon it may still be read : — 

"Laid by 
Her Grace the Dutches of Marlborough 
May ye 24 \ „ 

Juneye4thr'°9- 

The two dates represented the Old and the New Styles. Such considerable 
additions have been made to the north front of the house that the stone is 
now in an internal passage instead of in the outer wall. The Duke of 
Marlborough was at the wars at this time, but his wife pushed the work 
on vigorously. The famous Duchess was, like her husband, a person of frugal 
turn, and the fact that the house was built of Dutch bricks was, no doubt, 
due to their greater cheapness,' since they were brought over by the military 
transports as ballast. The building had not proceeded far when the lady- 
realised that she had not quite so much land as she desired, but since at that 
time she had only to ask and have, that was a detail soon remedied. In the 
course of the year a new lease for fifty years was obtained from the Crown, 
cancelling the original one and including a piece of land next to the Friary. " It 
was," Mr. Arthur H. Beavan tells us, in his "Marlborough House and its 
Occupants " — a volume full of gossiping information — " about two acres in extent, 
thus bringing up the total pf the Duchess's leasehold property to its present 
area of about four and three-quarter acres. The consideration for this new lease 
was a ground rent of £'12 for the two pieces of ground, the lessees agreeing to 
lay out in the course of three years a siun of not less than ;£'8,ooo in improve- 
ments and building, while retaining full permission to pull down and alter any 
existing houses." 

Having obtained this additional land, the Duchess set to work to lay out 
a garden, which she accomplished in a very formal Dutch fashion, and at the 
cost of many fine trees, sacrificed to make a flat and arid pleasance. The 
extent of the sacrifice is suggested by a passage in Mr. Fitzgerald MoUoy's 
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book, " The Queen's Comrade," in which we are told that, among the trees cut 
down was " a young oak which had sprung from an acorn plucked by Charles II. 
shortly after his Restoration, from that famous tree at Boscobel in which he 
had hidden from his pursuers. He had planted this in his private garden, 
where he had proudly marked its growth from year to year, and its removal 
by the Duchess was. repaid by the town by many bitter lampoons directed against 
her. It is evidently in reference to one of these that Peter Wentworth in 
writing to his brother Lord Raby, says, ' I have now sent you the verse of the 
Garden Plot, which I had heard talk't of with rude application, but could not 
meet with before. The house is to be built after the model of the Duke 
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of Bucks, upon which account there is struck up a greatest friendship where there 
had lately been a coolness, the said Duke and Dutchess with her Grace of 
Marlborough viset their work very often together, but since the Tatler has 
put out advertisement that he's a printing a choise collection of Latin sentances 
for the benefitt of Mason and Builder, may be his Grace will stay till he sees 
them come out, before he resolves of any to be fix upon this new building, of 
which he's the chief architect.' " 

By Midsummer, i/ii, Marlborough House was finished and occupied, "the 
strongest and best house that ever was built," wrote Sarah. As it left her 
hands, however, it must have been pokey and inconvenient, and, from the 
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beginning, it suffered from a cramped and inadequate entrance from Pall Mall. 
The Duchess seems to have realised this defect, for one of the historians of 
Pall Mall records that it was her wish " to make an entrance for her house, 
then called Priory Court, into Pall Mall, but Sir Robert Walpole, having 
quarrelled with her, bought the house in front of it in the main street, 
and so frustrated her purpose." Facts do not bear out the statement, although 
the Duchess undoubtedly did complain that in consequence of the buildings that 
had been erected in Pall Mall a coach and six horses could hardly move from 
the place. Nevertheless, Marlborough House must, in some respects, have 
been a very agreeable and retired house in those early days when there was 
no roadway running past its garden from Pall Mall to the Mall. Defoe describes 
it in his "Journey through England," published in 1722, the year of the great 
Duke's death : — " The palace of the Duke of Marlborough is in every way 
answerable to the grandeur of its master. It's situation is more confined than 
that of the Duke of Buckinghamshire, but the body of the house is much 
nobler, more compact, and the apartments better composed. It is situated at 
the west end of the King's Garden on the Park side, and fronts the Park, 
but with no other prospect but that view. Its court is very spacious and finely 
paved ; the offices are large, and on each side as you enter, the stairs, mounting 
to the gate, are very noble." 

It is said that the wonderful old Duchess was in the habit of inviting to 
dinner at Marlborough House once a year all her relations, some of whom were, 
of course, legatees-expectant. At one of these gatherings she exclaimed, " What 
a glorious sight it is to see such a number of branches flourishing from the 
same root!" "Alas!" sighed her grandson, John Spencer, to his neighbour at 
table, " the branches would floiurish far better if the root were underground." 
The graceless young man, who was, perhaps, less cynical than unable to resist 
the temptation to make an epigram, ultimately succeeded to a considerable portion 
of his grandmother's wealth. By an odd coincidence Marlborough House had 
not long been finished when the Duke of Marlborough lent it for a short time to 
the newly-arrived Prince of Wales, afterwards George II. The victor of Blenheim 
had no very prolonged enjoyment of his new town house. Eleven years after it 
was completed he died at Windsor Park Lodge of paralysis, which had partially 
disabled him long before. He was, however, buried from Marlborough House. 
His body was brought to London under military escort, and lay in state in 
Pall Mall " on a trestle, hardly three feet from the ground, beneath a canopy, 
in the largest of the lower roojns, which was hung all round with rich black 
velvet." His splendid funeral car was kept at Marlborough House by his 
widow, who refused to lend it to the Duchess of Buckingham for the obsequies 
of her son. " It carried my Lord of Marlborough," the Duchess exclaimed, 
" and it never shall carry any other." But her Grace of Buckingham was not to 
be robbed of a very feminine repartee. It really did not matter, she said, for, 
" since I made the request I have seen the undertaker, who tells me he can make 
as good a one for twenty pounds." 
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Twenty-two years after her immortal husband's death, " Queen " Sarah died 
at Marlborough House, which then passed into the hands of her descendants. 
Of these the third Duke of Marlborough added a second storey to the house, and 
improved it generally, while the fourth Duke erected the large riding-school, which 
was still in existence when the residence was assigned to the Prince of Wales. 
The stables of Marlborough House now occupy its site. When the masterful 
old Duchess built her town-house she employed Laguerre (Pope's " Where sprawl 
the saints of Verrio and Laguerre "), who painted by the acre, to cover the upper 
portion of three of the walls of the Vestibule (now the Saloon) with paintings 
of the battle of Blenheim, and of Marshal Tallard surrendering to Marlborough. 
Of the subsequent fate of 
these works of art Mr. 
Beavan gives a curious and 
interesting account : — 

" After the death of Wil- 
liam IV., when Marlborough 
House was. being got ready 
for Queen Adelaide, in 1838, 
these pictures, with those on 
the staircase, having become 
rather dilapidated^ — or, as it 
is said, because the Queen 
Dowager did not like them 
— ^were effectually concealed 
behind a covering of stucco, 
or some such material, 
happily of a preservative 
nature, and their very 
existence was forgotten. 
Many years later, when 
Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar was discussing with 
the Prince Consort the 
alterations then in progress 

at Marlborough House, and happened to mention these paintings, which he 
(Prince Edward) well remembered, the Prince Consort was at first incredulous, 
and dismissed the subject ; but Prince Edward returned to the charge, assuring 
him that his statement was correct, and offering to prove it. Accordingly a 
small portion of the stucco was removed, and, to the Prince Consort's great 
astonishment, the existence of Laguerre's battle-pieces was effectually demon- 
strated. . . . They were then restored and cleverly touched-up in accord- 
ance with Laguerre's designs, so far as they were known. As regards the 
painting of the battle of Ramillies on the principal staircase, in 1889 the Prince 
of Wales came across the original engravings in the Royal Library at Windsor 
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Castle, and at once perceived that some errors had crept into the pictures at 
Marlborough House while being restored by Mr. Richards, R.A., for which he 
was clearly not to blame. So His Royal Highness gave instructions to have 
nearly the whole repainted in strict accord with the old impressions, and 
Laguerre's work now looks as fresh as when first created. But the concealment 
of these paintings is only a further illustration of the remarkable difficulty there 
is in arriving at the actual truth of anything after a few years' lapse of time.'' 

No member of the house of Churchill has lived at Marlborough House since 
the early part of the nineteenth century; and in 1824 it was let to Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, the widower of the beloved Princess Charlotte, who 
made it his town-house until he became King of the Belgians seven years later. 
By this time the Prince had emerged from the gloomy seclusion intO' which he 
had retired after the death of his wife, and Marlborough House soon became 
famous for its little dinners, which were of a taste and elegance almost unknown 
in those days of heavy dishes and gouty wines. These dinners were often 
followed by concerts at which Sontag, Pasta, and other lights of the Opera sang. 
After the battle of Navarino, when the Greeks obtained their independence, 
Europe was scoured to find a monarch' for the new Kingdom, and eventually — 
this was in 1830 — Prince Leopold provisionally accepted the Hellenic Crown. 
He thought better of it, however, and ultimately, in a document dated from 
Marlborough House, relinquished it. And here I may very well let the gossipy 
Mr. Beavan — whose already quoted book on Marlborough' House is full of 
attractive and unfamiliar matter — take up the story : — 

" His London residence was destined soon afterwards to be the scene of 
still more important historical negotiations, as Belgium, emerging from the 
trouble and confusion entailed by her final separation from Holland, sent over to 
England certain deputies erftpowered by the Provisional Government to sound 
Prince Leopold as to the probability of his accepting the crown of Belgium. 
They met with a very courteous reception from the Prince at Marlborough 
House, and received a diplomatic and carefully thought out reply to their 
inquiry. On the 4th of June, after some formidable riots had taken place at 
Liege, Antwerp and Brussels, the National Congress, at the conclusion of a 
prolonged debate, elected Prince Leopold to be their hereditary monarch by 
an overwhelming majority. . . . On the 26th, preliminary agreements re- 
lating to the acceptation of the exalted position were signed at Marlborough 
House, and at nine o'clock in the evening of the same day, a deputation from 
the Belgian Congress presented the National Decree calling upon Prince Leopold 
to become King of the Belgians. As newly-elected King, the Prince, on the 
1 2th July following, received the representatives of the five great European 
powers, who came to offer their formal congratulations." 

The new King of the Belgians had no sooner vacated Marlborough House 
than William IV. settled it upon Queen Adelaide; and it was there that she 
resided throughout her long widowhood whenever she was in London. After 
the King's death Parliament voted ;^2 1,000 for the preparation of the building for 
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the Queen Dowager, and in March, 1838, she took up her abode there. She, too, 
gave agreeable dinners and concerts, with Malibran, Miss Stephens, and Braham. 
A lady who knew Marlborough House in those days records, as quoted by 
Mr. Beavan: — "I remember several delightful evenings at Marlborough House. 
Once Madame Rachel recited in the drawing-room unaided by scenery or actors, 
which only displayed her genius the more ; but the exertion was so great that 
she fainted away. Another evening of rare enjoyment was on the occasion 
of a concert in the hall of the house, when Jenny Lind and all the greatest artistes 
took part." This was a very different scene from the lying-in-state of the 
great Duke of Marlborough " on a trestle, hardly three feet from the ground " 
in this very room, or in one adjoining it. 

For some years the Duke of Wellington's funeral car was exhibited to the 
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curious in a shed in the quadrangle at Marlborough House, but it was removed 
in i860 to the Crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral, where it has ever since remained. 
From about 1850, indeed, until shortly before the building began to be prepared 
for the residence of the Prince of Wales, Marlborough House was a kind of 
museum — it was there, in fact, that the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington had its beginnings. Some of the lower rooms were occupied by the 
Vernon collection of pictures, now in the National Gallery, while the upper ones 
were set apart for the use of the Department of Practical Art, a " Museum of 
Manufactures," casts belonging to the School of Design, and such like. At 
that time the British public knew as much about Applied Art as it did of the 
language of the Moabite Stone, and Household Words, which was then, under 
Dickens's care, at the height of its brilliant popularity, printed, in an entertaining 
article called "A house full of horrors," an account of a visit paid to Marl- 
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borough House by a certain Mr. Crumpet, who, ''until his inspection of the 
ideal patterns and designs of the Practical Art Department, had always con- 
sidered himself the happiest and most contented man in existence." Thereafter 
he was haunted by monstrosities of design. " I could have cried, sir. I was 
ashamed of the pattern of my own trousers, for I saw a piece of them hung 
there as a horror! I dared not pull out my handkerchief while anyone was by, 
lest I should be seen dabbling the perspiration from my forehead with a wreath 
of coral. I saw it all when I went home. I found that I had been living among 
horrors up to that hour." The certainty that the treasures and " object-lessons " 
accommodated at Marlborough House would have to be turned out when it 
was prepared for the occupation of the heir to the throne, led to the selection of 
the South Kensington site as the nucleus of what is now a great national 
museum. 

Almost simultaneously with the oversight of the alterations at Marlborough 
House the Prince Consort was occupied with the negotiations for the purchase 
of the Sandringham estate, near King's Lynn. The improved administration of 
the property of the Duchy of Cornwall had resulted in a greatly increased income 
which had made it possible to save a very considerable sum during the Prince 
of Wales's minority. The King's Norfolk estate, which extends to close upon 
7,000 acres, includes the villages of Sandringham, West Newton, Appleton, 
Babingley, Wolferton, and a part of Dersingham, and lies in the centre of an 
ideal sporting country. " A chain of hills runs from north to south between the 
village of Wolferton and Sandringham," writes Mrs. Herbert Jones in her 
interesting, but confused and ill-arranged little book, " Sandringham, Past and 
Present." " They rise," she continues, " above the marshy margin of the sea, 
glowing with amber moss and purple heather, with a view over the sea of the dis- 
tant spire of Boston Church, on the Lincolnshire coast ; commanding on one side 
the rich marsh-meadows, dotted with cattle, and shining with afternoon sun- 
streaks, after the manner of Paul Potter, and on the other the wild and pic- 
turesque heath, which is broken by the plantations of Sandringham." The estate 
has a long history, and the Babingley and West Newton portions of it were included 
in Castle Riding Chace, the only royal deer-park existing in Norfolk in mediaeval 
days. " If," adds Mrs. Jones, " the southern part of the estate was thus inhabited 
by deer, the northern part was overrun with sheep. Dersingham was a tract 
covered with ling, brushwood, and short grass, where large flocks of sheep wan- 
dered and browsed." One of the King's predecessors in title at Dersingham was 
Christopher Walpole, of Anmer Hall, the father of the Jesuit, Henry Walpole, 
the story of whose life has been told, among other biographers, by Dr. Jessop, 
in his " One Generation of a Norfolk House." 

In the fifteenth century the manor belonged to the Cliftons, until Sir John 
Clifton, who died in 1447, ordered it to be sold. The lands, with the advowson 
of Babingley, were bought by Thomas, Lord Scales. He was succeeded at 
Sandringham by his daughter, Ehzabeth, and her husband, Earl Rivers. Eliza- 
beth, Countess Riversi witnessed one of the most lurid periods of English 
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history. "She lived," Mrs. Jones reminds us, " in the very thick of the Wars of 

the Roses, and her short career, marked at frequent stages by the occurrence 
of a furious battle or a merciless execution in which her nearest friends suffered, 

was only softened by the atmosphere of intellectual light thrown around her by 

her scholarly husband, and by the kindness she received at the Court of Queen 

Elizabeth Woodville. The only companion of her childhood, her brother, died 

young; her father was murdered in 1460; the death of her first husband, 

Henry Bourchier, followed ; her father-in-law. Earl Rivers, and her brother-in-law, 

John Woodville, were 

executed in 1 469 ; had 

she lived a few years 

longer she would have 

seen her husband brought 

to the block at Ponte- 

fract, and his two royal 

nephews put to death in 

the Tower." 

It was not until 1517 

that Sandringham passed 

finally from the heirs of 
the house of Scales. In 
that year the Cobbe 
family, which, for a quar- 
ter of a century at least, 
had owned lands in each 
of the parishes comprising , 
the present estate, bought 
the Sandringham, Babing- 
ley, and Wolferton heri- 
tage. The Cobbes were 
a knightly family con- 
nected with some of the 
oldest Norfolk houses — 
the Spelmans, Walpoles, 
Bedingfelds, and Astleys 
—and were Cavaliers.. In the time of the struggle between King and Parlia- 
ment, Colonel William Cobbe was Lord of Sandringham, and was neaxly related 
to Sir Francis Cobbe, who was Governor of York in 1644. Colonel WiUiam 
was not in the regular army, but appears to have been the commander of tramed 
bands or militia levies, and his fortune was much diminished by the necessity of 
contributing to the maintenance of his men. He was not only a Royalist, but a 
Roman Catholic. Says Mrs. Herbert Jones.: — 

"His religious convictions, confessed by himself in one of his letters, no less 
than his political principles, brought distress and perplexity into the desolate old 
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mansion standing among its lovely wind-swept moors. Strange although it 
seems that Sandringham, the very spot, the very site, now sO' prosperous and 
favoured, should have undergone such vicissitudes, and passed through such 
deep and bitter waters, it is nevertheless true that the estate was sequestrated 
for years, and that the owner, forbidden even to live within his denuded walls, 
gained no compensation whatever for the nine years of absolute penury when 
the income derived from his manors, which then extended, as now, into five 
parishes beyond Sandringham, was appropriated by the Roundheads." 

Geoffrey Cobbe, who in 1665 inherited Sandringham from his father, the 
Royalist colonel, whose property was restored to him in 1652, was compelled 
at last to part with it. This appears to have been in or about 1686, and the 
family gradually dwindled away, and its place knew it no more. The purchaser 
of the estate was James Hoste, the representative of a family which fled from 
Bruges. and settled in England in 1569, and the ancestor of the well-known Sir 
Williain Hoste, whose name is so familiar in our naval annals. There used to 
be in old Sandringham Hall a well-painted portrait of a young girl in a stiff- 
looking ruff and coif and a plain black dress. The face, clever rather than 
pretty, is full of character and resolution. It was the likeness of a lady of the 
Hoste family who, at eighteen, was burned at the stake in Bruges for professing 
the Reformed religion. In 1752 a heiress carried the property to the Henleys of 
.Somersetshire. With her husband Mrs. Cornish Henley lived entirely at the 
old Manor House of Sandringham, and when she died, in 1797, she was succeeded 
by her son, Henry Hoste Henley. 
' This gentleman demolished a good deal of the building, and made 
so many additions that, he almost rebuilt it. Mrs. Jones describes the 
result of his architectural skill as "a long low house, with wings, and 
rather small windows ; the staircase, forgotten in the alterations', awkwardly 
penetrating the roof of the hall." When Mr. Hoste Henley died in 1834 the 
estate was sold, and the contents of the house, with the exception of the family 
portraits, sold by auction. The new owner was Mr. John Motteux, who bought 
Sandringham as an investment and never lived there. He was the descendant of 
a Huguenot family, driven from their own land, like the Hostes, by religious 
persecution. The new owner of Sandringham derived from the elder brother 
of Pierre Antoine Motteux, the dramatist and translator of Rabelais. This 
distinguished member of the family became a successful East India merchant 
and is twice mentioned by Pope. He came to a very tragic end. Mr. John 
Motteux of Sandringham and Beachamwell was very rich and rather eccentric, 
and a decided social favourite. He was one of the intimates of Holland House, 
and Mr. Hayward, in his Essay on Holland House, records a dispute which took 
place there between Lady Holland and Mr. Motteux, when the revelation of an 
interesting political secret was checked by a warm discussion as to whether 
prunes should, or should not, be an ingredient in cock-a-leekie soup, Mr. Motteux 
maintaining (quite rightly, of course) that they were necessary. 

Mr. Motteux, who lived to be seventy-seven, prided himself upon never 
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having taken medicine, and no corrective but lemon-juice. When he died, in 
1843, he left Sandringham to his friend, the Hon. Spencer Cowper, Lady 
Palmerston's third son by her first marriage. Mr. Cowper found the place 
unfurnished and neglected, and time was needed to make it once more habitable 
and cheerful, but from the time of his marriage to the Countess d'Orsay in 1852, 
until he sold it to the Prince of Wales, he spent much of his time there. Lady 
Harriet Cowper had a remarkable history. The only legitimate daughter of the 
Earl of Blessington, the husband of " the most gorgeous Lady Blessington," by 
his first wife, she was married in a very calculating and heartless manner to 
Count d'Orsay before she was sixteen. She remained a wife in name only, and 
was treated with studied neglect by the handsome, disreputable scoundrel, whose 
airs and graces acquired for him a vast deal more attention than his talents and 
attainments deserved. Lady Harriet was a woman of odd and unusual character, 
touched somewhat with reHgious mania, but of great practical benevolence. 
Among other charitable acts she established a small orphanage in a farm-house 
at Sandringham, which she conducted until the place was sold. Of the sale of 
Sandringham she wrote: — "The large sum of money obtained (^^220,000) and 
the high station of the purchaser were great inducements, as we have every 
reason to hope that the circumstances of the tenantry will be much improved, 
but I shall regret the Orphan Home, the church, the schools, and the kind and 
good grateful people." 

It was through Lord Palmerston's connection with Mr. Spencer Cowper that 
the Prince Consort heard that Sandringham might be bought. The com- 
parative youth of the Queen made it probable that the Prince of Wales would 
for very many years to come require a separate country residence, and his own 
desires no doubt ran in the direction of a good sporting country like Norfolk. 
How Sandringham has, since if was purchased in 1861, gradually developed from 
a not very convenient shooting-box into a great country-house, surrounded by 
some of the most famous and fruitful preserves in England, and into a model 
estate generally, will be seen later on. 

Very soon after his birthday the Prince of Wales was back again at 
Cambridge, and on the 25th of November he was visited by his father at 
Madingley — the last occasion upon which the Prince Consort was away from 
home. The Prince had not been well for some little time ; the day was cold and 
stormy, and his Diary records that he was " still greatly out of sorts." He 
returned to Windsor in time for lunch next day, and entered in his Diary that he 
was " very wretched." No improvement took place in his health, and the worry 
and anxiety of the Trent affair, of which news was received about this tim^, 
still further reduced his impaired vitality. It was not until about a week 
before the fatal issue that it became clear that his illness was gastric fever — z. 
contingency which had been dreaded on account of his weak condition. Almost 
to the end the doctors appear to have been more hopeful than the position' 
warranted, and by the 12th of December the state of the Prince Consort was 
so critical that the Prince of Wales was summoned from Madingley by a telegram 
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despatched by Princess Alice on her own responsibiUty. He arrived at Windsor 
at three in the morning of the 13th, and Sir Theodore Martin tells us that " Sir 
Henry Holland saw him on his arrival, and made him aware of his father's state. 
When Her Majesty returned to the Prince Consort's bedroom, about ten o'clock, 
she found the young Prince there." When it became certain that life was ebbing 
away, all the children who were at Windsor "went in one after the other," 
the Queen's Diary says, "and took his hand," the Prince of Wales going in 
first. When the final moment came the Prince's eldest son, with Princess Helena, 
knelt at the foot of the bed, the Queen being on one side and Princess Alice 
on the other. "In the solemn hush of that mournful chamber," writes Sir 
Theodore Martin, " there was such grief as has rarely hallowed any death-bed. 
A great light, which had blessed the world, and which the mourners had but 
>yesterday hoped might long bless it, was waning fast away. . . . The 
Castle clock chimed the third quarter after ten. Calm and peaceful grew the 
beloved form ; the features settled into the beauty of a perfectly serene repose ; 
two or three long, but gentle, breaths were drawn ; and that great soul had 
fled, to seek a nobler scope for its aspirations in the world within the veil, 
for which it had often yearned, where there is rest for the weary, and where ' the 
spirits of the just are made perfect.' " 

The funeral took place in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, on the 23rd of 
December. The Prince of Wales was chief mourner, supported by his brother. 
Prince Arthur (the Duke of Connaught), and his uncle, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 
The latter, in his " Memoirs," writes : — " It was years before I could get over 
the recollection of all the contrasts which forced themselves upon me on that 
day. Of the Queen's family I had nobody at my side except the Prince of 
Wales. The more comforting was the sympathy of the Orleans family, hardly a 
member of which had remained absent." When the Prince of Wales took his 
last look at his father's coffin he burst into such a passion of tears that he had 
to be led away. Less than a month later the alterations in the Prayer Book 
necessitated by his father's death resulted in the form of prayer for "Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales," with which the country was long so familiar. 

There could now be no question of the heir to the throne returning to 
Cambridge. His period of residence there would, in any case, have soon come 
to an end, and it was therefore decided that Madingley should be given up, and 
his undergraduate career brought to a conclusion. Meanwhile the tragic, and 
almost sudden, death of his father had, if anything, deepened the Prince of 
Wales's desire to undertake the long-wished-for visit to the Holy Land ; and no 
time' was lost in deciding that the Prince Consort's plans in this respect should 
be adhered to. Dr. Stanley, not yet Dean of Westminster, had been to 
Palestine some years before — a circumstance which explains, in part, the 
following letter from General Bruce, which I take from Mr. Rowland Prothero's 
" Life and Correspondence of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley " : — 

" My dear Dr. Stanley, — It was the wish of the lamented Prince Consort, 
when he decided on the Prince of Wales making a tour in the Holy Land, 
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to have had the benefit of your advice and knowledge in regard to the 
details. 

" Under these circumstances I have been directed by Her Majesty to ask 
whether you can conveniently come to Osborne for a few days, choosing the 
earliest convenient day after to-morrow for that purpose. 

" Yours truly, 

"R. Bruce." 
The ostensible purpose of this letter was less important than the real one. 
When the Regius' Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford got to Osborne, 
he had an interview with General Bruce — whose sister. Lady Augusta, he after- 
wards married — who asked him, " Is it totally impossible that you should go 
with us ? . . . . The Prince Consort has often said, ' What would it be if Pro- 
fessor Stanley could go with you ?'.... The Queen has said the same thing 
to me since you came, and this morning the Prince of Wales has said the same 
thing from himself. They do not urge it, they do not intend to request it, 
because they know what it is that they ask. But if you could go, it would be 
inestimable." Stanley, to whom the proposal was entirely unexpected — he tells 
us that he had been walking with the Prince of Wales just before " in the most 
entire unconsciousness " — objected that he was not the right person for such a 
charge, and that " the special object of my going might distress the many 
excellent persons who regard me with terror and aversion " — for his liberal ten- 
dencies in religion were extremely alarming to many good people who then, as 
now, were firmly convinced that there was no salvation for those who differed 
from them in the least essential details of faith. " I can only tell you," General 
Bruce replied, " what occurred when the Prince of Wales went to Oxford. It 
was mentioned to me, and I mentioned it to the Prince [Consort] that it was 
thought objectionable that the Prince of Wales should be there without some 
religious instruction. The Prince replied, ' I cannot endure to see him placed 
under any of those extreme influences. There is only one man in Oxford to 
whom I could entrust him for this — that is Dr. Stanley.' " The Professor 
admitted that he could not but be moved by this ; but he objected the " extreme 
inconvenience " of leaving his work, and his reluctance to leave his mother " for so 
long a time and for such a distance " at a moment when her health was unsatisfac- 
tory. In the end, although he regarded the proposal "with vast reluctance and 
misgivings," he decided to go, feeling that he " could not refuse such a contribu- 
tion to a household plunged in such grief as this." Mrs. Stanley, in the words of 
the Dean's biographer, " herself urged upon him the duty of accepting a 
responsibility which afforded him the opportunity of rendering a service to the 
Royal Family in their present trouble." It was finally arranged that he should 
meet the Prince at Alexandria. 

The Prince of Wales left England for the East on the 6th of February. The 
other members of the party were General Bruce, Major Teesdale, Captain Keppel, 
the Hon. R. Meade, Consul-General Colquhoun, Dr. Minter, and Captain Power 
of the Osborne. Crossing the Continent, the Prince remained for a short time 
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at Munich, and arrived at Vienna on the 12th. There he was visited by the 
Emperor of Austria, and after a few days he went on to Venice. At Trieste he 
embarked for the East on board the royal yacht Osborne, which reached 
Alexandria in the closing moments of the month. Stanley had already arrived 
on the 24th. The Prince was travelling incognito as " Lord Renfrew," but for the 
moment privacy had to yield to etiquette, and a salute of twenty-one guns greeted 
his disembarkation. Dean Stanley has left us many charming glimpses of this 
most interesting tour in the letters to his sister, which are quoted copiously in 
the " Life and Correspondence " — letters to which I must necessarily be under 
frequent obligations. Sunday, the 2nd of March, was spent at Cairo, where the 
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Prince was greeted by the Viceroy of Egypt, Said Pasha, who placed one of his 
palaces at the disposal of His Royal Highness and his suite. On this first 
Sunday in the East the Prince was prevented going to church by a state visit 
from the Khedive ; but Stanley describes the later proceedings -. — 

" After luncheon there was a ride through the streets on donkeys, much 
to the horror of the old Turkish Pasha, the Chamberlain, who thought it not at 
all convenable, and adduced to the contrary the example of the Comte de 
Chambord. But in vain. H.R.H. rode on a donkey called ' Captain • 
Snooks ' ; ... I had ' Tom Sayers ' ; somebody else ' Bill Thomson.' We 
rede round the streets. . Of course the novelty was gone; but the rush 
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of Oriental imagery seemed to me as remarkable as ever. At the termination 
of the Turkish quarter we were met by five beautiful open carriages, in which 
we were (in order to save the ignominy of arriving on donkeys) to reach the 
English church. But no carriages could penetrate the intricate and narrow lanes 
of the Coptic quarter, and so we defiled on foot through these filthy pas- 
sages. ... It was a remarkable proof of the Prince's quickness of memory 
and kindness of attention that in church he recognised Crichton (of whose 
arrival in Egypt he had not heard a word) as having once played at tennis with 
him at Oxford. He, immediately on coming out, said to me, ' Was not that 
Crichton?' stopped for him, begged me to call him, and spoke to him for some 
minutes. That is certainly a most useful and king-like quality." 

But if Stanley was pleased with the Prince, the latter was equally pleased 
with Stanley. " The Prince," General Bruce wrote to his sister. Lady Augusta, 
the next day, " takes great delight in the new world on which he has entered, 
and we have made an immense acquisition in Mr. Stanley, who communicates to 
others the intelligent interest which he finds himself in all that relates to the 
past as well as the present." Two days were spent in exploring Cairo and 
making purchases in the Bazaars, and then the party left toi visit the Pyramids, 
part of the journey being performed upon dromedaries provided by the Viceroy. 
" The wonderful scene," says a contemporary account, " was reached that evening 
in just sufficient time to survey the colossal features of the Sphinx and the general 
outline of the Pyramids by the fading light ; and then the Prince and his party 
retired, not to the ordinary bivouac in which European travellers rough it in the 
desert, but to sumptuous tents supplied by the Viceroy." The next morning, the 
6th of March, the Prince of Wales started off for the Pyramids at daybreak, 
General Bruce and Stanley hurrying after him. Stanley writes : — 

" We all reached thp base of the Great Pyramid from different directions, 
and in the dim twilight I stumbled over someone as I was setting foot on the 
first step. It was the Prince. We were so early that the Arabs had not 
collected, and instead, therefore, of the superfluous help that most travellers 
find, there were not enough even to furnish one apiece. I had secured one little 
Bedouin boy, whom I offered to the Prince, but he resolutely refused, and 
began the ascent himself. I became somewhat uneasy, for the stones, though 
manageable enough with the assistance of the Arabs, were so smooth in certain 
places that a single false step would have tumbled H.R.H. down to the bottom. 
My boy kept asking, ' Where is the Governor ? What ! that little chap ! Why 
he go up alone?' At last I insisted on the boy going alongside of the Prince, 
and, though he still went on without help, the Arab could have given him a 
helping hand in case of need. And so we all came to the top. . . . The 
sun had just risen, and the view, but for the mist on Cairo, was glorious, although, 
no doubt, far inferior to the view at sunset. We sat there for about half-an-hour, 
and then came down." 

After a brief examination of the other antiquities in the neighbourhood, the 
cavalcade returned to Ghizeh, whence the final start for Upper Egypt was 
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made the same afternoon, the destination being the First Cataract. On the 
voyage there was, wrote Stanley, " unlimited room for reading between these well- 
known and monotonous banks. The Prince set his mind on my reading ' East 
Lynne,' which I did at three sittings. Yesterday I stood a tolerable examination 
in it. A brisk cross-examination took place between H.R.H., A.P.S., Meade, 
and Keppel. I came off with flying colours, and put a question which no one 
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could answer : ' With whom did Lady Isabel dine on the fatal night ?' It is 
impossible not to like him (the Prince), and to be constantly with him brings 
out his astonishing memory of names and persons." On Sunday, the pth, he 
wrote again : — " The mere enjoyment of a perfectly good-humoured and happy 
party sailing, without the slightest discomfort, up the most wonderful of rivers, is 
in itself not to be despised, and I am more and more struck by the amiable and 
endearing qualities of the Prince. . . H.R.H. had himself laid down a 
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rule that there was to be no shooting to-day and, though he was sorely tempted 
as we passed flocks of cranes and geese seated on the bank in the most inviting 
crowds, he rigidly conformed to it. A crocodile was allowed to be a legitimate 
exception, but none appeared. He sat alone on the deck with me, talking in 
the frankest manner for an hour in the afternoon, and made the most reasonable 
and proper remarks on the due observance of Sunday in England. We are now 
sitting in his cabin, he writing his Journal, I writing this." 

The first sight of an Egyptian temple was obtained at Esneh, when, during 
the usual night halt on the upward voyage, the famous Roman portico of that 
Temple was seen by moonlight. When Assouan and the First Cataract were 
reached a visit was paid to the Island of Phils, once sacred to the worship of 
Osiris, and now about to be almost swallowed up by the new reservoir formed 
by the damming back of the Nile. Its picturesque group of temples explored, 
the party returned the same day to Assouan, jind immediately began the descent 
of the Nile. A day was spent at and about the magnificent Temple of Edfou, 
once Apollonopolis Magna. The Prince did not see the Temple to such advantage 
then as upon his later visit in 1869, since it was not until 1864 that Mariette Bey 
had the refuse which encumbered it removed. Esneh, the old Latopolis, was 
next visited, and when Thebes was reached on the 15th of March, a three days' 
halt was called. The first day was spent on the eastern bank of the river, among 
the majestic ruins of Karnak, the great University of Thebes, founded much 
longer before Christ than our own age is after Him, with its Sacred Way, once 
lined by twelve hundred Sphinxes, and its many temples. This was, a Sunday, 
and Stanley wrote to his sister : — 

" The Prince had already suggested what had already occurred to me and 
was arranged with General Bruce, that our service at Thebes should be in some 
tomb or temple. Accordingly, I chose to-day a comer in the Great Hall of 
Karnak, read the Psalms of the day (March 16), and preached on the two 
verses about Egypt which they contain. It was, I must say, a striking scene. 
In the shade of two of the gigantic pillars, seated on a mass of broken stones, 
were ourselves, two or three stray travellers, and the servants in the background. 
The Prince expressed great pleasure at the sermon, and begged to have a copy 
of it. It was on the good and evil of the old Egyptian religion." 

This discourse forms the second of Dean Stanley's " Sermons in the East," 
and is called " Israel in Egypt." The two verses referred to were, " Thou hast 
brought a vine out of Egypt" (Ps. Ixxx. 8); and " I am the Lord thy God 
which brought thee out of the land of Egypt" (Ps. Ixxxi. 10). At the western 
portion of Thebes, where the, second and third days of the halt were spent, the 
Prince of Wales was met by his imcle and aunt, the Duke and Duchess of 
Coburg, — the former of whom he had last met at his father's open grave^-who 
were about to make a tour of exploration in Northern Africa. Leaving the 
ancient capital of Upper Egypt when it was at its fullest splendour, on the 19th, 
Keneh — where the porous water-jars of the country are made — ^was reached, and 
there the Prince of Wales took leave of Fadil Pacha, Governor of Upper Egypt, 
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who had accompanied the Expedition throughout the hmits of his government. 
Two days later the party witnessed a jereed tournament, executed by Arnouts 
and Arab Chiefs. A crocodile hunt was likewise organised, but no crocodiles 
were bagged, and a few pelicans were all that rewarded the sportsmen's pains. 
Towards the close of the day Denderah was reached. 

" By this time," Professor Stanley wrote, " the sun was beginning rapidly 
to sink, and we arrived at the point where the choice lay between pursuing ■ 
the last faint trace of the crocodiles, or catching the last daylight for the 

Temple Satisfied with the pelicans, we all rushed to shore, sprang on 

the horses and donkeys, and galloped off over the dusty plain towards the 
Temple. . . . The foremost horseman reached the portico just as the sun 
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rested upon it. . . . So rapid and abrupt was the sunset that before I had 
entered the Temple it was dark. Happily there were half-a-dozen candles 
amongst us, which just served to light up the vast gloomy halls and gigantic 
pillars, and to welcome, one after another, the riders as they dropped in. . . 

I had announced at breakfast that Cleopatra was a remarkable likeness of a 
distinguished person whom they all knew. . . Therefore, in spite of the 

darkness and dust, H.R.H. and the others consented to be led all round the 
precincts of the Temple till we reached the wall where I remembered the 
sculptures were. . . . The mounds of dust were so high that by lifting 
up our candles to the wall the light fell exactly on the colossal face. The 
likeness is becoming very faint, but Teesdale guessed it. . . . Would the 
Bishop of Oxford have been gratified, or not, to have seen us all standing 
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before the gigantic Queen, and speculating on the resemblance of her features 
to his ? " The Great Temple of Den'derah is one of the most fascinating of the 
Egyptian monuments. The original building was begun nearly four thousand 
years before Christ, and, as Mariette Bey says : " This is one of the best 
preserved and most important of Egypt's temples. It was built, like all the 
others, in the centre of a vast encircling wall of crude bricks, which was so 
high and so thick that when the two gates were closed, through which alone 
admission was obtained, nothing could be seen or heard of what was taking 
place inside. The history of the Temple of Denderah may be summed up in a 
few words. Its foundations were laid under Ptolemy XL ; its construction was 
finished under Tiberius ; and its decoration under Nero. Jesus Christ was 
living in Palestine when this Temple was being completed." 

Before returning to Cairo a careful visit was naturally paid to the ruins 
of Memphis, the renowned city founded by the first historic King of Egypt 
between six and seven thousaiid years ago, and specially dedicated to the worship 
of the sacred bull. Apis, " a fair and beautiful image of the soul of Osiris." 
Memphis is the scriptural Noph, and the royal traveller had good reason, when he 
surveyed its desolation, to remember Jeremiah's prophecy, " And Noph shall be 
utterly waste and without an inhabitant." The party found themselves back in 
Cairo on Sunday, the 23rd of March, after an absence of eighteen days. It 
was a sad return for Stanley, who there received letters announcing the death 
of his mother. His first inclination was to return home, but he finally decided 
to accompany the Prince of Wales to the end. The 24th of March was a day 
of sight-seeing, in which, of course, Stanley took no part, and on the 25 th the 
party went to Suez, where a small steamer was placed at their disposal by 
the Egyptian Government, and on board this craft they crossed over to the Well 
of Moses. " This little trip," it is recorded by the sententious reporter I have 
already quoted once, " was attended with an accident, such as imparts to Eastern 
travel its characteristic zest. As the steamer approached Ayun Musa, small as 
was her draught of water, she stranded in the sand while still at some distance 
from the shore. The horses provided by the Government had not yet arrived, 
and the difficulty admitted but of one solution. Trousers were tucked up, and the 
whole party waded to the land, in the most dignified attitudes possible to the 
situation." After another day in Cairo the Prince of Wales and his friends 
returned, on the 27th, to Alexandria, the last day of this portion of the 
expedition being devoted to visiting the Obelisks and Pompey's Pillar. The 
Prince re-embarked on the Osborne, under a salute from the harbour batteries, 
on the 28th, and next morning the yacht left for Jaffa. As she lay off that 
famous port of Palestine, on Sunday, the 30th, Stanley preached from the text, 
" Gather up the fragmeiits that remain." 

The next morning the Prince of Wales landed, the first heir to the English 
throne who had approached so near to Jerusalem since Edward I. " His 
entrance into the Holy Land, and his approach to Jerusalem," Mr. Prothero says, 
" followed the footsteps of Richard Coeur de Lion and Edward I. The long 
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cavalcade, escorted by a troop of Turkish cavalry, whose spears and pennons 
ghttered in the Syrian sun, climbed the pass of Beth-horon, and caught their first 
view of the Holy City from the spot where Richard hid his face in his shield, 
and said, ' Ah ! Lord God, if I am not thought worthy to win back the Holy 
Sepulchre, I am not worthy to see it.' " The visit of the future Edward VH. was 
more prosperous than that of either of his predecessors, and the Pasha of 
Jerusalem came out to welcome him. 

" By this time " (Stanley writes) " the cavalcade had increased. The Turkish 
Governor, the English clergy, groups of ragged Jews, Franciscan monks, Greek 
clergy. Here and there, under the clumps of trees, groups of children singing 
hymns, the stragglers at last becoming a crowd. The long retinue of spearmen 
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before and behind, the clatter of the horses' hoofs on the broken stones of the 
execrable road drowning every other sound — and this increasing as we passed 
under the walls. The Prince at the head of the motley procession, which, 
barbarous and ragged as it was, still seemed to contain the representatives, the 
offscourings, if you will, of all nations. That evening, and the evening before, the 
Prince came to my tent to get the names of the places he had seen correctly 
written down in his Journal, and on the first evening (the Sunday) he said, on 
going out, in the most engaging manner, ' You see that I am trying to do what I 
can to carry out what you said in your sermon ' (gather up the fragments)." 

The Governor offered the Prince hospitality, but, that he might enjoy the 
full flavour of Oriental life, he preferred to encamp with his party on the 
northern side of the city, near the Damascus Gate. Two days were devoted to 
VOL. I. P 
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exploring the Holy City and its neighbourhood, — " the hills of Judasa, Bethlehem, 
the ruined groves of Jericho, and, above all, Bethany.'' During the previous 
weeks the Prince of Wales had seen all that remained of many of the most 
famous centres of a civilisation which ripened while yet the world was small, 
the grandiose traces of a religion which still arouses the amazement and curiosity 
of men ; but now he stood upon one of those half-dozen deathless spots of 
history wBich time is powerless to forget. Let Stanley tell of the emotions of that 
moment : — 

" Late in the afternoon we reached Bethany. I then took my place close 
beside the Prince. Every one else fell back, by design or accident, and at the 
head of the cavalcade we moved on towards the famous view. This was the one 
half-hour which, throughout the journey, I had determined to have alone with 
the Prince, and I succeeded. I pointed out each stage of the Triumphal Entry — 
the ' fig-trees,' the ' stones,' the first sight of Jerusalem, the acclamations, the 
palms, the olive-branches, the second sight, where ' He beheld the city, and 
wept over it.' The whole cavalcade paused on that long ledge. It was as 
impressive to me, and as authentic, as ever. I thought of Ammergau ; I thought 
of the many times I had talked over this very moment with our dearest mother. 
I turned round to call the attention of the rest of the party, and as I turned I 
saw, and bade the Prince look round too, the only detail which could have been 
worth noticing on such an occasion — a flock of white sheep and black goats 
feeding on the mountain-side, the groundwork of the great parable, delivered 
also from this hillside, on the Day of Judgment. The cavalcade moved on 
again, and I fell to the rear, feeling that I had at least done my best. How 
often I felt as if my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. By the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat we returned, and so the day closed." 

Then came a visit to the chamber adjoining the tomb of David, into which, 
with the exception of the Prince's cousin, the Duke of Brabant, who is more 
familiar now as Leopold II. of the Belgians, no Christian had for centuries 
been permitted to enter. This was on the 4th of April, and the same 
afternoon the Prince left for Bethlehem and the Dead Sea, returning to 
Jerusalem on the following day. On the 7th he paid a memorable visit to the 
Mosque of Hebron. Since 1 1 87, no European, except in disguise, was known to 
have set foot within its sacred precincts — not even royal personages had been 
permitted to visit it, and no little diplomacy was needed to obtain an entrance 
for the Prince of Wales. It was not surprising that the place should be held 
in peculiar veneration, for Hebron was King David's capital before Jerusalem 
was taken. It is more definitely known to us as the site of the Cave of 
Macpelah, which Abraham purchased of Ephron, the Hittite, for a burial-place, 
in which he buried Sarah ; in which he himself, with Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob 
and Leah, was entombed. When the authorities at Constantinople gave their 
consent to the visit, the difficulties were by no means removed. The Porte 
thought it wiser, in view of the Mussulman prejudices against permitting 
Christians to enter Mahommedan sacred places, not to issue a direct Firman. 
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Instead a recommendatory letter was sent to Suraya Pacha, Governor of Jerusalem, 
leaving- the matter to his judgment. The Pacha, partly from the dangers which, 
it was believed would attend the visit, and partly from his personal prejudices, 
held out for a long time against the request of the Prince ; and was not induced 
to consent until the royal party relinquished the design and left Jerusalem with 
a diplomatic show of anger. The Governor then became alarmed at the possible 
consequences to himself of the displeasure of so powerful a personage. He 
hastily followed the Prince of Wales to his encampment at Bethlehem, and not 
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only yielded the point, but himself accompanied the Prince with a strong escort, 
and took advantage of the occasion himself to see the hidden wonders of 
so sacred a spot. It was, indeed, as Stanley said, "a complete military 
occupation." The party reached the Mosque through lines of soldiers—" hardly 
a face was visible in the houses as we passed— only the solitary figure of a guard 
standing on every house-top, evidently to secure that no stones should be 
thrown down." Stanley has given a graphic description of all that was seen 

on that day : — 

" At last we reached the corner of the great Jewish enclosure. Up the sharp 
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flight of stairs, gazing at the huge polished stones, we mounted. At the summit 
we turned inside, and here immediately were met by the chief guardian of the 
Mosque. . . . The shrine of Abraham, after a momentary hesitation, was 
thrown open. The guardians groaned aloud, but their chief turned to us with 
the remark, ' The princes of any other nation should have passed over my dead 
body sooner than enter, but to the eldest son of the Queen of England we are 
willing to accord even this privilege.' He stepped in before 'us, and offered an 
ejaculatory prayer to the dead patriarch . ' Oh, friend of God ! Forgive this 
intrusion.' We then entered. The chamber is cased in marble. The so-called 
tomb consists of a cofHn-like structure about six feet high, built up of plastered 
stone or marble. . . . Fictitious as the actual structure was, it was impossible, 
not to feel a thrill of unusual emotion at standing on such a spot. . . . The 
gates of Jacob's tomb were opened without difficulty, though with a deep groan 
from the bystanders. . . . We have now gone through all the shrines, 
whether of real or fictitious importance, which the sanctuary includes. It will 
be seen that up to this point no mention has been made of the subject of the 
greatest interest, namely, the sacred cave itself, in which one, at least, of the 
patriarchal family may possibly still repose intact, the embalmed body of Jacob. 
It may be well supposed that to this object our inquiries were throughout directed. 
One indication alone of the cavern beneath was visible. In the interior of the 
Mosque, at the comer of the shrine of Abraham, was a small circular hole, about 
eight inches across, of which one foot above the pavement was built of strong 
masonry, -but of which the lower part, as far as we could see and feel was of 
living rock. The cavity appeared to open into a dark space beneath, and that 
space (which the guardians of the Mosque believed to extend under the whole 
platform) can hardly be anything else than the ancient Cavern of Macpelah. 
This was the only aperture which the guardians recognised. Once, they said, 
2,500 years ago, a servant of a great king had penetrated through some other 
entrance. He descended in full possession of his faculties, and of remarkable 
corpulence ; he returned blind, deaf, withered, and crippled. Since then the 
entrance was closed, and this aperture alone was left, partly for the sake of 
allowing the holy air of the cave to escape into the Mosque, and be scented by 
the faithful ; partly for the sake of allowing a lamp to be let down by a chain,' 
which we saw suspended at the mouth, to bum upon the sacred grave. We 
asked whether it could not be lighted now. ' No,' they said ; ' the saints like to 
have a lamp at night, but not in the full dayhght.' With this glimpse into the 
dark void, we and the world without must, for the present, be satisfied. 
Whether any other entrance is known to the Mussulmans themselves must be 
a matter of doubt." 

When the party emerged Stanley had an opportunity of improving the 
occasion : — 

" When we all came out, I know not what feelings preponderated. I must 
say that the person for whom I felt the most was General Bruce. ... It was 
a most successful piece of diplomacy, and when we returned to the encampment 
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1 went up immediately to congratulate him. He said that he had been most 
desirous of making the attempt, not only on the Prince's account, but on 
mine . . . and that the Prince, from the first, had made my entrance an 
indispensable condition of his going at all. I expressed my gratitude, only could 
not help adding that it was not now what it would have been a month 
ago. . . . From him I went to the Prince, to thank him, and to express how, 
but for him, I should never have had this great opportunity. 'Well,' he said, 
with touching and almost reproachful simplicity, ' high station, you see, has, after 
all, some merit, some advantages.' ' Yes, sir,' I replied, ' and I hope that you 
will always make as good a use of it.' " 
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From Hebron the Prince and his party returned on the gth to Jerusalem, and 
on the following day said a formal farewell to it on their departure for Bethel, 
Shiloh, and Nablus. The first night after the departure was spent at Bethel, 
and the next day Nablus was reached, on the eve of the Samaritan Passover, 
which took place on the 12th. After visiting Jacob's Well, the whole party 
ascended Mount Gerizim, and there witnessed the ancient sacrificial ceremony. 
The whole male Samaritan community, Stanley tells us in his vivid description, 
were encamped on the terrace below the summit of the mountain : — 

" At three-quarters of an hour before sunset the prayers began. Presently, 
suddenly there appeared among the worshippers six sheep, guarded by some of 
the youths. They wandered to and fro in the crowd, so innocent — and the 
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young men who tended them so simple in their appearance — that it was like 
a pastoral scene in a play, or like one of the tableaux at Ammergau. . . . The 
recitation of prayers became more vehement ; indeed it was, I believe, the recita- 
tion from the early chapters of Exodus. The sheep were driven more closely 
together, still perfectly playful. The sun touched the ridge. The youths burst 
into a wild chant, and drew their long, bright knives, and brandished them in the 
air. In a moment the sheep were thrown on their backs, and the long knives 
were drawn across their throats. There were a few silent convulsions- — " dumb 
as a sheep that openeth not his mouth " — and the six forms lay Hfeless on the 
ground, with the blood streaming from them, the one only Jewish sacrifice that 
remains in the world. In the blood the young men dipped their fingers, and 
marked the foreheads and noses of all the children — not the doors of the tents 
nor the faces of the grown-up. It was, as they explained it, a kind of relic of the 
past of which only this fragment remained." 

Stanley then described how the sheep were skinned and roasted, and there 
was an interval of some hours before the feast, which was not witnessed by the 
Prince of Wales, the Professor and one companion remaining alone upon the 
mountain until between two and three in the morning. Descending from the hills 
of Samaria to the plain of Esdraelon and Megiddo, the Royal party encamped, 
on the 15th of April, at the foot of Mount Carmel, crossing the plains to Acre 
on the following day. Proceeding thence over the hills, they reached Nazareth 
by Good-Friday, and at sunset on Easter-Eve they obtained their first view of 
the Sea of Galilee. On the way they were entertained by a powerful Bedouin 
Chief, " who was much gratified by the Prince's visit, kissed his foot in the stirrup, 
and offered him two mares." Dean Stanley gives a dramatic description of the 
■arrival by the lake : -^ 

* 

" It was Easter-Eve. The Prince and I rode alone over the hills. He made 
the best proposals for the arraxigement of the Communion the next day, and 
spoke much of you [Mary Stanley], of Catherine [Mrs. Vaughan], of our dear 
mother,. ... of his father. ' It will be a sad Easter for me,' he said. . . 
' Yes,' I said, ' and a sad one for me. But I am sure that, if your father and my 
mother could look down upon us, they would be well satisfied that we should 
both be at this time in this place.' . . . Suddenly we reached the ledge of the 
cliffs, and the whole view of the lake burst upon us. He quite screamed with 
surprise and pleasure. ' So unexpected and so beautiful.' It was, indeed, that 
view of which I am always afraid tO' spveak, lest the glory of the recollection 
should tempt me to exaggerate its real character. But on that evening, the 
setting sun throwing its soft light over the descent, the stormy clouds flying to 
and fro, it was truly grand ; . . . and when we found our tents pitched at 
the bottom of the hill, by the old walls of Tiberias, on the very edge of the lake. 
General Bruce came up to me and said, 'You have indeed done well for to- 
morrow.' " 

The Easter Communion service was celebrated next morning in the great 
tent. " It was certainly a very solemn occasion," Stanley wrote, " and I am 
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thankful we had it there, and not in Jerusalem amidst the clatter of the con- 
tending Churches. . . . Altogether it was to me the climax of the tour to 
have had our Good-Friday service at Nazareth, and our Easter Communion on 
the! shores of the Sea of Galilee." The next day the party explored the shores 
of the lake northwards, and passed the night at Safed. On the 22nd they 
reached Kadesh Naphtali, the scene of the murder of Sisera, which is described 
in the Book of Judges as taking place under the terebinths, many of which were 
found growing on the plain. The Prince of Wales tore away a small branch for 
the Princess Royal, for whom he made a collection of flowers or leaves from 
most of the famous, spots he visited. From Kadesh Naphtali, says another ac- 
count of the journey, " a descent was made into the valley of the Lake of Merom, 
and so on to the hill of Dan, at the first source of the Jordan. The rest of the 
week was spent in crossing the plain to the celebrated Crusader fortress of 
Belfort, and in exploring the banks of the wild and mysterious river, the Litany." 

Stanley sent his sister a long and entertaining account of the appearance of the 
cavalcade on its way to Damascus. The Prince, in his white robe, was usually 
in front, with his gun by his side, and as the night's encampment was neared, the 
escort of fifty mounted spearmen, who had accompanied the party all the way from 
Jaffa, would close in around him. " I must say," the writer added, " that, con- 
sidering the numbers, the diversity of the party, the variety of interests and 
pursuits, the tedium of a great part of the journey to one section or other of those 
engaged, the tour has been wonderfully harmonious." The people of Damascus 
were not particularly delighted to^ see the travellers, and unusual signs of aversion 
were manifested at the appearance of a Christian Prince. The fierce passions 
which had been aroused by the then recent massacre of the Maronites still 
smouldered among the populace of Damascus, and the cavalcade was greeted 
with many a sullen look as it entered the gates of " The Pearl of the East." 
While he remained there the Prince received a visit from Abd-el-Kader, whom he 
complimented upon his recent heroic resistance to the fanaticism of his. co- 
religionists when the Maronites were massacred by the Druses of Lebanon. 

From Damascus the Royal party turned in a north-westward direction, and, 
passing by Ain Fijeb, Abila, and Baalbec, reached Beyrout on the 6th of May. 
From Beyrout visits were paid to Tyre and Sidon on the south, and the entrance 
to the river Lycus on the north. Thence they coasted to Tripoli to see the 
Cedars of Lebanon. They rode up into the hills to the village of Ehden, where 
they encamped imtil Monday the 12th. From this village the ascent to the 
Cedars was made. Dean Stanley describing the sight, wrote : — 

" Imagine a vast semi-circle of mountains, the upper range covered with snow, 
the lower range which is, in fact, the deposit of glaciers, shutting up this upper 
range, — and again, in the heart of the lower range, a rich green cultivated 
valley, penetrating till it ends in a rocky barrenness. Exactly in the centre of the 
view, just appearing above the lower range and under the snowy range, you see 
a black massive cloud or clump — the only vegetation on the whole horizon till 
your eye descends on the green valley below. That is the Cedar grove. . . . 
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They stand in a little island, as it were, planted in the centre of the barren 
mountains, an island consisting of seven hills or knolls, of which six are arranged 
round the seventh. . . . The great old Cedars are not, as I had expected, 
collected together, but are interspersed with their younger brethren. . In 

one respect they are far inferior to their English descendants ; they have no 
wide-spreading branches feathering to the ground, probably from their closeness 
to each other. --. . . But their trunks were very remarkable, — so huge, so 
irregular, so venerable, with the girey scales of bark that covered them as with 
'<■ skin. . . All were pleased to have seen them. The Prince was very 

anxious that we should have the service under their shade (it was Sunday 
morning). I gladly consented, proposing it should be short morning service, and 
that the evening service should be in the tents on our return. All was prepared, 
when the clouds gathered in and the rain came on so thick and fast that we had 
to mount in haste and ride back as fast as we could to Ehden, which we 
reached at two p.m. The palace by this time was well jirepared for us with 
carpets, etc., and here in the afternoon we had our last Syrian service." 

The sparseness of the grove is explained by the fact that there can never 
have been many cedars in that locality, but there were probably other forests in 
different parts of the Libanus range. " The Cedars of Lebanon seem to have 
attained an early reputation for their excellence for forming statues, and the 
more ornamental part of temples and palaces. Large quantities were felled for 
these purposes and transported to Tyre and Sidon ; and they were in demand 
for the palaces, of the Jewish princes before the building of Solomon's Temple. 
The great devastation of this sacred grove is, however, due to Sennacherib, who, 
on his conquest of the whole sea-coast of the Mediterranean, penetrated into the 
Libanus, and cut down the forests. The superstition of the Eastern nations 
caused a continuous felling of such trees as had attained a large growth, and the 
natural succession of young wood was prevented by the browsing of goats, and the 
gnawing of wild animals as the young shoots sprung up. For the last two 
centuries, however, the cedars have become invested by the veneration of 
pilgrims, and the associations that attach to them, with a sanctity almost 
approaching to that with which they were formerly revered as special miracles 
of divine power by the Psalmist of Israel. They are regarded with great vene- 
ration by the Maronites, in whose country they are, and who have erected a 
rude wooden chapel within the grove." 

This was the end of the most novel and interesting part of the expedition, and 
the next day, after visiting the Island of Ruad, the ancient Arvad, to see the 
remains of the oldest antiquities of the country, the Prince left the shores 
of Syria. The royal yacht reached the Island of Rhodes on the 15th. There 
the party landed and examined one of the excavated tombs at Camirus. A day 
was spent in visiting the grotto in the neighbouring Island of Antiparos, and 
the extinct volcano of Santorin. The next landing was at Patmos, where the 
grotto of St. John was visited, and the same evening — the 17th — the party went 
on to the ruins of Ephesus. By Smyrna, Constantinople, the Piraeus, and Malta 
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the yacht steamed to Marseilles, where the Prince of Wales left her. His Royal 
(Highness travelled at once to Paris and, after paying a short visit to 
JSTapoleon III. at Fontainebleau, reached Windsor Castle on the evening of the 
14th of June. 

Less than a fortnight later General Bruce died from the effects of a 
fever which, it was supposed, had been contracted in the unhealthy mcirshes 
in the upper valley of the Jordan. This unhappy conclusion to the tour was a 
heavy sorrow to the Prince of Wales, who had learned to appreciate at their 
full worth the kindliness, firmness, integrity, and devotion to duty of one who was 
■sincere friend as well as official mentor. Despite the incongruity of the colloca- 
tion, it must here be recorded that on the 1 8th of June, a few days after the 
Prince's return, the Prince of Wales's Stakes was run for at Ascot for the first 
time when there were 106 subscribers. On the ist of July the Prince was present 
at the marriage of his sister, Princess Alice, to Prince Louis, afterwards Grand 
Duke, of Hesse-Darmstadt. The wedding took place very quietly at Osborne. 

Owing to the deajth of the Prince Consort, his journey to the East, and the 
many duties which thronged upon him after his return, nearly a year had now 
elapsed since the Prince of Wales had seen the Princess Alexandra of Denmark. 
Meanwhile, however, matters were ripening, and in the autumn of 1862, the heir 
to the Danish throne, with his children, was spending a part of the holiday 
■season at Ostend. Queen Victoria was. on her way to Rheinhardtsbrunn, near 
Gotha, and halted by the way at Brussels beneath the roof of her imcle, King 
Leopold I. Prince Christian and his family ran over from Ostend to pay their 
respects to Her Majesty in the first week of September, and upon their return 
to the sea were visited by the Prince of Wales, who was on the way to rejoin his 
mother. King Leopold, who was an inveterate match-maker, and had a great 
hand in bringing about the union of his niece. Queen Victoria, with her Coburg 
■cousin, had arranged a delightful little plan which succeeded admirably. He 
invited the Prince to stay at his lovely suburban Chateau of Laeken, where 
Napoleon had expected to dine the night after Waterloo, and the Danish 
Royalties were also asked. Laeken, with its deKghtful gardens and park, its 
■great belts of woodland; and its historic associations was an ideal place for love- 
making. There events marched rapidly, and on the 9th of September, 1862, the 
Prince of Wales proposed to the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, and was 
accepted. By accident or design there was a State dinner the same evening, 
at which the King of the Belgians, who had, of course, at once been informed 
of the happy event that had occurred during the day, proposed the healths of 
their Royal Highnesses as an engaged couple. 

The young people remained at Laeken for some ten days — those first deli- 
cious days to which all happy lovers look back with delight, — and then it was 
that the photographs were taken which originally made the Princess well known 
to the English people. The news of the betrothal could not, of course, be kept 
a secret ; but for the moment no official announcement was made. Meanwhile 
it was arranged provisionally that the wedding was to take place in the spring. 
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When the Queen returned to England a Httle later she invited Prince Christian 
and his daughter to Osborne, where they arrived in November. The visit was 
necessarily of a private nature, but all with whom the Princess came in contact 
were charmed with her beauty, simplicity, and transparent kindliness of heart ; 
and, as Sir William Howard Russell has said, in courtly phrases, which I cannot 
hope to better, " it became whispered about that the Prince had made a choice 
which the nation could not fail to ratify when their longing eyes should gaze 
upon its object." 

On the Qth of November the Prince of Wales completed his 21st year. The 
fact that he had already enjoyed a majority when he was eighteen, added to 
the mourning for his ever-to-be-lamented father, no doubt explains the lack of 
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festivities, even in his own family, upon the occasion. The Prince himself 
was not even in England at the time. He was yachting in the Mediterranean, 
and his birthday was spent on board the Osborne in the Bay of Naples. 
Little notice was taken of the anniversary on board, but, at His Royal Highness's 
request, extra rations were issued to the crew who, no doubt, " spliced the main 
brace " with exceptional gusto. The one official recognition of the occasion was 
the gazetting of the Prince as a General in the Army. The Diary of the late 
Duchess of Teck contains some references to the interesting events which were 
just now happening in the Royal Family — references which, never having been 
intended for publication, are a pleasant proof of the affectionate feelings of what 
the Queen once called " the old Royal Family " for the new. The Duchess of 
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Cambridge, Princess Mary's mother, was the great-aunt of the bride-elect, 
and was naturally much elated at an engagement which she was reported 
to have had a considerable hand in bringing about. On the gth of November 
Princess Mary, being then at Brighton, wrote in her Diary : — 

" The Prince of Wales — God bless him ! — attains his majority (twenty-one) 
to-day. . . After luncheon we waited anxiously for the expected and 

longed-for arrival of dear Christian, who was on his way back to Copenhagen, 
having estabHshed Alix [Princess Alexandra] at Osborne. At half-past three 
we had the happiness of welcoming him, and for upwards of three hours sat 
talking over the Verlobung [betrothal] of Alix and Bertie. We had much to 
hear and discuss, and while fully sharing his happiness at the marriage, we could 

enter into hisi feelings at 
leaving Alix thus for the 
first time. We dined at 
eight o'clock, a party of 
five, and toasted our dear 
Prince in champagne." 

Although the Prince of 
Wales came of age, techni- 
cally speaking, at eighteen, 
there were certain respects 
in. which his majority did 
not really occur until he 
reached one-and-twenty. It 
was. for instance, not until 
then that he was given con- 
trol of the affairs of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. I have 
already had occasion to 
mention the care with 
which the Prince Consort 
husbanded the resources 
of the Duchy ; and some- 
thing further may well be said upon the matter at this point. In former 
reigns it had been the custom for the Sovereign to appropriate to himself 
the whole revenues of the Duchy during the minority of the Prince of 
Wales, and it had been the usual practice to grant leases at nominal rents 
or fines, the whole of which went into the pocket of the recipient for the 
time being, to the injury of his successors. The Queen, however, regarded her- 
self simply as trustee for her son. Upon the birth of the Prince of Wales a 
Council was appointed for the management of the Duchy property, of which the 
Prince Consort was President. The whole aspect of affairs was rapidly changed 
under the new auspices. As the leases fell in the farms were re-let on terms of 
years at full rents, responsible and improving tenants were selected, the lands 
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were drained, enclosed, and planted, good farm-houses were built, roads laid out, 
and quarries opened. Scattered lands were sold, and more conveniently placed 
property purchased, while plots of land that had become valuable for building 
were sold for large prices. Nor were other considerations neglected. Sites were 
granted for schools and chapels, churches repaired, and the educational welfare 
of the tenantry cared for. Before the appointment of the Council the net 
revenue of the Duchy was ;f 11,000; when the Prince of Wales attained one- 
and-twenty, the annual gross income approached ;£'5o,ooo, and there were, 
in addition, accumulations amounting to ;£^540,ooo. The Commissioners 
said of their President, the Prince Consort : — " He never lost sight of the 
improvement of the condition of the 
tenant and labourer, whilst anxiously 
seeking to restore the property of the 
Duchy to a state of prosperity ; and to 
him we may truly say it is mainly due 
that the Prince of Wales will now enter 
into the possession of an estate greatly 
increased in value, free from nearly -all 
disputes with neighbouring proprietors 
and others which at one time prevailed." 

On the 2 1st of this month we hear 
more from the Princess Mary Adelaide 
on the one absorbing subject. She 
went to Windsor with her mother on 
that day, and writes in her Diary : — 
" We reached Windsor Castle about 
twelve and were shown into our old 
Lancaster Tower rooms, where we 
were presently joined by darling Alix 
— too overjoyed at the meeting to 
speak ! — dear Alice and Louis ; after a 
while Alix took me to her room. . . . 
Went into Alix's room again, and 

played to her ' En souvenir de Rumpenkeim,' afterwards accompanying her into 
all the State rooms." 

There is something very pleasant and homely in this picture of the young 
Princess being thus personally conducted for the first time through the State 
apartments in which she was one day to reign as Queen. On the 25 th of 
November the engagement was formally announced in the Times— two days 
before the Princess's departure for Copenhagen at the conclusion of her visit. 
The news — ^which was, of course, no news — was received with delight by the 
country, which was already on the tip-toe of expectation. The Prince of Wales 
had not returned to England at the time of this visit. He was still cruising in 
the Mediterranean, and the reason for his absence at this moment is understood 
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to have been his mother's desire to have the young lady to herself for a while, 
and to learn to know her in a way which would have been impossible with an 
impatient lover making the constant claims upon her presence which are 
inevitable in such circumstances. A meeting between the two was contrived 
all the same. The Danish Royalties left England on the 27th of November, 
and spent the night at Calais. The very same day the Prince of Wales arrived 
in Paris from Italy. The next morning he left Paris just as the Princess was 
leaving Calais ; and at Lille they met. The Prince travelled with his betrothed 
as far as Harburg on the Elbe, and then returned to England, his first visit to 
Denmark being reserved for a more convenient occasion. When he returned 
it was not long before he paid a visit to the affectionate Cambridge cousins, 
for on the Qth of December the Duchess of Teck records that he visited her 
and her mother at Cambridge Cottage, Kew, and that they sat talking the 
greater part of the afternoon. Little more than a week later the Prince of 
Wales had a mournful reminder of his own and the nation's recent loss. On 
the 1 8th the remains of the Prince Consort were removed to the Mausoleum at 
Frogmore, which had been in course of erection during the preceding twelve 
months. The ceremonial was necessarily private. The coffin having been placed 
in a hearse at the door of St. George's Chapel, the Prince of Wales and his 
brothers, with Prince Louis of Hesse, followed in a mourning coach, and after 
a brief ceremony at the Mausoleum the coffin was lowered into the sarcophagus. 
Before they left the Princes placed upon the tomb the wreaths of flowers which 
their sisters, a year before, had themselves made. 

Meanwhile the country discussed little else than the approaching marriage of 
the heir to the throne. So considerable a period had already elapsed since the 
first reports of the beauty and charm of the Princess Alexandra, and since it 
began to be understood that everything between the young people had been 
arranged, in principle if not in formi, that there was a good deal of speculation 
as to the date of the wedding. The Prince Consort had now been mourned for a 
year, but the actual time had not yet been fixed, and some weeks had to elapse 
before it was finally settled, although it was known that the marriage would 
take place some time in the spring. The delay provided an opportunity for 
learning all about the bride-elect, her family, her tastes and disposition. With 
the exception of a legacy, nothing is so interesting as a wedding, and in this 
case interest was heightened by the fact that nearly two generations had 
elapsed since a Prince of Wales was married. Moreover it was just turned five 
hundred years since the Black Prince went to the altar with his bride. A match 
with a Danish Princess was regarded as very " convenient," to use the word 
in its ancient sense, since there could be no question of political complications 
following. The fact that the alliance was taken in Germany to imply an 
espousal of the Danish cause in the Elbe Duchies was purely gratuitous, since, 
however painful subsequent events must necessarily have been to the Princess 
of Wales, the policy of this country was in no way affected. There was already 
Danish blood in our own Royal line. Not to go further back, we remember that 
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the Queen of James I. was Anne of Denmark ; a Danish Prince was the husband" 
of Queen Anne ; while George II. had both a son-in-law, and a grandson-in-law 
of Viking ancestry. 

Tennyson's famous hne about the " Sea-king's daughter from over the 
sea " has obscured the fact that the Princess Alexandra was not born 
a Dane — except in so fsur as the place of her birth could make her so — and' 
that, at the time of her marriage, her father was not a King. She was born a 
Princess of the Ducal house of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-GlUcksburg, her 
father being the third 
brother of Charles, 
Duke of Schleswig 
of the Glucksburg 
line. The King of 
Denmark was the 
Sovereign of the 
Holstein Duchies, 
and both her father 
and her mother were 
descended from the 
Danish Royal line. 
Duke John of Hol- 
stein, son of Chris- 
tian III. of Denmark 
— that monarch died 
in 1559 — acquired 
the Principality of 
Sonderburg in 
Schleswig and was 
the progenitor of 
King Christian IX. 
Princess Alexandra's 
mother was Princess 
Louisa lof Hesse- 
Cassel, daughter of 
the Landgrave 
William, and niece of Christian VIII., her husband's predecessor but one om 
the Danish throne. As a descendant of Frederick V. in the main line 
she would, indeed, have become Queen of Denmark in her own right upon 
the death of her uncle, had not the Salic Law stood in the way. It 
is interesting, too, to recall that both the Princess's parents were descended! 
from George II. of England, whose daughter. Princess Louisa, married 
Frederick V. Prince Christian, who had been left fatherless at an early 
date, was adopted by his distant kinsman. Christian VIII., and in 1846 that 
monarch declared him to be the nearest heir to his throne in the probable event 
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1 Photograph in the fiossessioji o/ Ihe King of Denmark. 
Taken on 1st December, 1S62. 
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of both his own sons dying without legitimate male issue. In 1848 Frederick VII., 
the last of the Oldenburg line, succeeded his father; and in 1852 the Powers, 
by the Treaty of London, signed on the 8th of May, recognised Prince Christian 
as the heir to the Danish Crown, which was settled upon him and his children 
by his then wife. The Danish Law of Succession of July 31, 1853, formally 
ratified the provisions of the Treaty. 
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